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1921, Director of Educational Research, Ohio State University ; 
Columbus, Ohio. 
J. B. Buckter. 
Minonk, Illinois. 
Cuester A. Buckner, A.B., 09; A.M., 11; Ph.D., ’18. 
1920, School of Education, University of Pittsburgh; Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 
E. W. Burron. 
Netawaka, Kansas. 
P. C. Bunn, Ph.B., ’09. 
1914, Principal, High School; 860 Sixth Street, Lorain, Ohio. 
Harry H. BurNHAM. 
Biddeford, Maine. 
Rev. A. J. Burns. 
Sterling, Illinois. 
PRINCIPAL Burns. 
Cliffside, New Jersey. 
R. A. Burns. 
Rockport, Maine. 
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Ciara S. BurrouGH. 
1899, Principal, Camden High School; Camden, New Jersey. 
WINIFRED BuRROUGHS. 
Sturgis, Michigan. 
Cuarces Burscu, B.S., 718. 
1921, Principal, Riley Rural High School; Riley, Kansas. 
ALLDEN JAMES Burton, A.B., ’08; M.A., ’22. 
1918, Principal, East High School; Des Moines, Iowa. 
Cart D. Burtt, A.B., 93. 
1920, Principal, Cleveland Heights High School; Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio. 
Ratpu H. Busu, A.B., ’11; A.M., 14; J.D., 19. 
1914, Assistant Principal, Joliet Township High School and 
Junior College; Joliet, Illinois. 
Ex1 C. Busine. 
Haubstadt, Indiana. 
Cuartes H. Butver, Ph.B., ’20; M.A., ’21. 
1921, Principal, Chauncey L. Higbee High School; Pittsfield, 


Illinois. 
J. J. Butver. 
Lewiston, Maine. 
Jos. S. BuTTERWECK. 


Haddon Heights, New Jersey. 
C. C. Byerry. 
Princeville, Illinois 
Lee Byrne, A.B., A.M., 17; Ph.D. 
30 South Governor Street, lowa City, Iowa. 
W. H. Carn, A.B., ’12. 
1920, Principal, Western State Normal High School; 717 West 
Lovell St., Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
A. G. CALDWELL. 
Canton, Illinois. 
Otis W. Catpwe.t, Ph.D., 98; LL.D., ’17 
1917, Professor of Education, Lincoln School of Teachers’ 
College ; 425 W. 123rd Street, New York City, New York 
Sister M. CALtista. 
Orona Catholic High School; Orona, Maine 
Frances M. Camp 
Eagle Grove, Iowa. 
WILLIAM CAMPBELL. 
Pratt, Kansas. 
Cuaries H. Cannon. 
Bird City, Kansas. 
Grorce N. CarMAN, A.B., ’81: A.M., ’06. 
1895, Director, Lewis Institute ; Chicago, Illinois. 
J. B. Carpenter, A.B., 02; A.M., ’20. 
1918, Principal, Louisville Male High School; Louisville, Ky 
RoLtanp J. CARPENTER. 
Mapleton, Maine 
J. W. CarrinctTon, 
Homer, [llinois 
Oxtve B. Carr. 
Brighton, Colorado. 
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R. B. Carson. 
Milledgeville, Illinois. 
D. M. Carter. 
Sawyer, Kansas. 
E. S. CARTER. 
Port Arthur, Texas. 
J. Frank CARTER. 
Stevens High School; Rumford, Maine. 
Joun Linton Carver, B.L., 93; A.M., 03; Ph.D., ’05. 
1917, Principal, Friends’ Seminary; 226 East Sixteenth Street, 
New York. 
Joun C. Casey, B.S., ’08; A.M., ’09. 
1922, Superintendent of Schools, Eaton Public Schools; Eaton, 
Colorado. 
J. W. Castevo. 
LaMoille, Illinois. 
WitiiaM E. Cate, A.B., ’95. 
1911, Principal, Chattel High School; Long Branch, New 
Jersey. 
Central Catholic High School; Toledo, Ohio. 
Tuomas C. CuarreE, A.B., ’02. 
1914, Principal, Gardiner High School; 216 Brunswick Ave., 
Gardiner, Maine. 
J. R. CHANDLER. 
Pawhuska, Oklahoma. 
H. E. Cuanoter, A.B., 711. 
1915, Principal, Senior High School; Junction City, Kansas. 
Leo E. CHANGNON. 
1919, Principal, Donovan Township High School; Donovan, 
Illinois. 
G. E. CHAPIN. 
Whitehall, Michigan. 
Ira T. CHAPMAN, A.B.; A.M. 
1917, Superintendent of Schools; New Brunswick, New Jersey. 
IvAN CHAPMAN. 
Western High School; Detroit, Michigan. 
H. W. CHARLESwortH, A.B., '22. 
1922, Superintendent, Eads Public School; Eads, Colorado. 
L. W. CuatuaM, B.S., ’10; M.S., ’17. 
1919, Principal, Pana Township High School; Pana, Illinois. 
A. B. CHESTERTON. 
Abbott, Maine. 
Joun O. CHEWNING, A.B., ’01. 
1916, Principal, Central High School; Sixth and Vine Sts., 
Evansville, Indiana. 
A. CHICK. 
Monmouth Academy ; Monmouth, Maine. 
Harry Victor Cuurcu, Ph.B., ’94. 
1899, Principal, J. Sterling Morton High School; Twenty-fifth 
St. and Austin Blvd., Cicero, Illinois. 


Leta B. CuHItps. 
Sandusky, Michigan. 
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A. L. Crark, B.S., ’93. 
1906, Agent, American Book Company, Des Moines, lowa. 
Ausuy M. CHISHOLM. 
Collinsville, Pennsylvania. 
L. T. Crark. 
Principal, Woodland High School; Woodland, Illinois. 
CLARENCE CLARK. 
Hopkinsville, Kentucky. 
C. A. CLARK. 
Fairview, Kansas. 
1» ae RAY. 
1921, Princtpal, Caro High School; Caro, Michigan. 
A. B. Crose, B.S., ’21. 
1922, Principal, Taylorville Township High School ; Taylorville, 
Illinois. . 
G. F. CLose. 
Woodhull, Illinois. 
Ropert J. CLUNIE. 
Newcastle, Maine. 
Harotp P. Copp, B.A., ’13. 
1921, Principal, Windham High School; South Windham, 
Maine. 
Joun L. Coss. 
Lostant, Illinois. 
E. T. Cockrety, A.B., ’12; A.M., '16. 
1919, Principal, Collinwood Jr. High School; Cleveland, Ohio. 
H. J. Corpurn. 
Washburn High School; Topeka, Kansas. 
C. F. Core, Ph.B. 
1907, Principal, Fairmont High School, Fairmont, West Vir- 
ginia. 
E. E. Cotiins. 
Meckling, South Dakota. 
G. R. Cottins, B.S., 17. 
1919, Principal, Westville Township High School; Westville, 
Illinois. 
B. F. Comrort, M.A., ’23. 
1907, Principal, Cass Technical High School; Detroit, Michigan. 
Howarp Conant, A.B., 92; A.M., ’98. 
1906, Principal, High School; Holyoke, Massachusetts. 
E. K. ConcraM. 
East Lynn, Illinois 
E. M. ConKLIN. 
Marshall, Michigan. 
Witi1aM L. Connor, A.B., ’14. 
1920, Principal, Longwood High School; 432 East 109th St., 
Cleveland, Ohio 
A. F. Cook, A.B., 710. 
1919, Superintendent of Schools, Hinsdale Township High 
School; Hinsdale, Illinois. 
R. R. Cook, A.B., ’08; A.M., ’22. 
1923. Principal, Theodore Roosevelt High School; Des Moines, 
Towa. 
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W. A. Cook. 
Vermilion, South Dakota. 
Fiora J. Cooke. 
616 York Place, Chicago, Illinois. 
WALTER Francis Coovipce, A.B., ’99; A.M., ’01; A.M., ’14. 
1913, Principal, Granite City High School; Granite City, 
Illinois. 
J. D. Coomss. 
Lisbon, Maine. 
WarreN C. Coompss, A.B., 14. 
1916, Principal, Livermore Falls High School, Livermore Falls, 
Maine. 
Grace Cooper, A.B., 17. 
1917, Preceptress, High School, Marshalltown, Iowa. 
Joun P. Corcoran. 
Osborne, Kansas. 
Apert E. CorrMANn, A.B., 19; M.A., ’22. 
1922, Principal, Jr. and Sr. High School; Victor, Colorado. 
J. H. Corns, A.B., 01; A.M., 16. 
1917, Principal, Southeastern High School; Detroit, Michigan. 
E. D. CorNWELL. 
Greenup, Illinois. 
Joun J. Corey. 
Principal, South Side High School; Denver, Colorado. 
G. F. Corte. 
Dunlap, Illinois. 
VincENT I. Corre. 
North Platte, Nebraska. 
Frep M. Corrritt, A.B., ’16. 
1920, Principal, Salem High School; Salem, West Virginia. 
Homer C. Coucu. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
ANNA E. CouGHLin. 
1915, Principal, Rockland High School; Rockland, Maine. 
L. M. Couttas. 
Winchester, Illinois. 
H. M. Couttrap, A.B., ’08; A.M., 14. 
1912, Superintendent of Schools; Geneva, Illinois. 
Georce S. Counts, A.B., 11; Ph.D., ’16. 
1920, Associate Professor of Secondary Education, Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Connecticut. 
W. H. Courts. 
Alvin, Illinois. 
Puiuip W. L. Cox, A.B., ’05. 
1922, Principal, Junior-Senior High School, Lincoln School, 
Teachers College; New York. 
Joun A. Crate, A.B., 09; A.M., 710. 
1915, Principal, Muskegon High and Hackley Manual Training 
School; 178 W. Webster Ave., Muskegon, Michigan. 
(Mrs.) E. B. Cratn, A.B., 712. 
1922, Principal, High School; Mankato, Kansas. 
EpitH CRANE. 
Royal Oak, Michigan. 
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HELEN B. CRANE. 

East Lansing, Michigan. 
Percy F. CRANE. 

Washington Academy, East Machias, Maine. 
J. H. Crann, B.Sc., ’06. 


1918, Principal, York Community High School; Elmhurst, 


Illinois. 

T. T. Cranny. 

Grinnell, towa. 
J. R. Cranor. 

Sandwich, Illinois. 
A. R. CrAwForp. 

Newaygo, Michigan. 
R. R. Cri. 

Ault, Colorado. 
R. CRoMWELL. 

Peoria, Illinois. 
Frep H. Cronincer, B.S., ’05. 

1921, Principal, High School; Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
H. E. Crooxer, A.B., °17. 


1920, Headmaster, Berwick Academy, South Berwick, Maine. 


W. F. Crosswaire. 
Wichita, Kansas. 
C. Crouse. 
1920, Superintendent of Schools; Lebanon, Illinois. 
M. M. Crurt. 
Virginia, Illinois. 
J. A. CuLLEN. 
1920, School of Industrial Arts; Mt. Vernon, New York. 
C. L. Cunrer, A.B., 17; M.A., 18. 


1922, Principal, Whittier Junior High School; Lincoln, Ne- 


braska. 

H. H. Cutty, A.B., ’87. 

1905, Principal, Glenville High School; Cleveland, Ohio. 
Coss1 CUMMINGS. 

1918, Principal, Junior High School; Clinton, Iowa. 
C. C. Curran. 

Lead, South Dakota. 
R. E. Custer. 

Gove, Kansas. 
Epwin J. Dau, B.S., ’21. 

1921, Principal, High School; Moorhead, Minnesota. 
A. M. DarneLt. 

Topeka, Kansas. 
James D. Darne tt, A.B., 16; M.A., ’17. 

1919, Principal, Township High School ; Geneseo, Illinois. 
FrEEMAN Daucurters, B.A., 96; S.T.B., 03; M.A., ’15. 


1915, Professor of Education, State University of Montana: 


Missoula, Montana. 
Frank H. Davinson, A.B., ’20. 
1923, Principal, Leadville High School; Leadville, Colorado. 
R. L. Davinson, Jr. 
Nevada, Missouri. 
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ALBERT Davis. 
Englewood, New Jersey. 
Cavin O. Davis, A.B., 95; A.M., 04; Ph.D., ’10. 
Joun E. Davis. 
Ecorse, Michigan. 
1905, Professor of Secondary Education, University of Mich- 
igan; Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
E. O. Davis, B.A., ’21. 
1921, Principal, Stillwater Senior High School; Stillwater, 
Oklahoma. 
GeorcE E. Davis, B.A., 02; M.A., ’07. 
1919, Principal, Walnut Hills High School; Cincinnati, Ohio. 
GerorceE Emerson Davis, B.A., ’17; M.A., 719. 
1921, Principal, Keokuk High School; Keokuk, Iowa. 
Nettie M. Davis. 
Horton, Kansas. 
L. O. Dawson, Ph.B., ’20. 
1922, Superintendent of Schools; Stronghurst, Illinois. 
Tuomas M. Dean, A.B., 08; A.M., 15. 
1916, Principal, Decatur High School; Decatur, Illinois. 
H. A. Dean. 
Superintendent of Schools; Crystal Lake, Illinois. 
Cuar_es E. Decker, A.B., 14; M.A., 719. 
1920, Superintendent of Schools, Kewanee, Illinois. 
E. M. Deem. 
Gurnee, Illinois. 
O. F. Dretz. 
Galion, Ohio. 
(Mrs.) KATHERINE De FErrIN. 
Corunna, Michigan. 
Haroip N. Dempsey. 
Mt. Desert, Maine. 
C. F. DENGLER. 
Shickshinny, Pennsylvania. 
C. H. Drxon. 
Yorkville, Illinois. 
R. E. Devore. 
Dodge City, Kansas. 
Cuester C. Donce, M.D., ’87. 
1917, Principal, Hibbard High School; 125 N. Sacramento 
Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. 
Henry De Youna. 
Colfax, Washington. 
J. T. Dorris. 
Waverly, Illinois. 
R. B. Dow. 
Belgrade, Maine. 
James E. Downey, A.B., ’97; A.M., 13. 
1910, Headmaster, High School of Commerce; Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts. 
MarsHALL W. Downline, A.B., ’94. 
1910, Principal, North High School; Syracuse, New York. 
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Otto F. Dupacu, Ph.B., 98; Ph.M., ’06. 
1920, Principal, Central High School; Kansas City, Missouri. 
C. H. DuKenr. 
McHenry, Illinois. 
F. J. DuFrain, A.B., ’16. 
1921, Principal, High School; Pontiac, Michigan. 
NeAL DuNCAN. 
Milledgeville, Illinois. 
F. W. DuN-ap. 
LaFayette, Illinois. 
SmitH DUNNACK. 
Somerset Academy, Athens, Maine. 
D. K. Dunton, A.B., ’94. 
1912, Principal, Central High School; Pueblo, Colorado. 
Hersert L. Dyar, A.B., ’05. 
1921, Principal, Washburn Township High School; Washburn, 
Illinois. 
F. S. EaKevry. 
San Antonio, Texas. 
F. L. Earty. 
Buchanan, Michigan. 
W. I. Earty. 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 
James A. Eastwoop. 
De Soto, Kansas. 
FE. J. Eaton, A.B., 04; A.M., ’19. 
1920, Principal, South High School; Youngstown, Ohio. 
Lipa M. Essert, Ph.B., ’08; A.M., ’21. 
1910, Principal, Linden High School; Linden, New Jersey. 
Miprep Epert. 
New Hampton, Iowa. 
Smas Ecuots, B.A., ’05. 
1915, Principal, High School; 612 Broadway, Mt. Vernon, 
Illinois. 
RayMonp B. Eppy. 
Otisville, Orange County, New York. 
F. S. Epwarps. 
Marshall, Illinois. 
A. J. Ercken. 
Golden, Illinois. 
E. R. ELiran, Ph.B., 717. 
1922, Principal, High School; Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 
Cartos B. EL is. 
1910, Principal, High School of Commerce; Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts. 





J. B. Ety. 
Fillmore, California. 
Martua E. Emry. 
1921, Principal, Fairfield High School; Fairfield, Iowa. 


Ness City, Kansas. 
Epna Wuite Ernst. 
Wapello, Iowa. 
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S. D. Erwine, B.S., 11; M.A., 716. 
1922, Principal, McLean Community High School; McLean, 
Illinois. 
J. W. Espensuare, A.B., ’03. 
1923, Principal, Lebanon High School; Lebanon, Pennsylvania. 
FRANK S. Espey. 
1916, Principal, Roberts High School; Superintendent of Grade 
Schools ; Roberts, Illinois. 
Grorce W. Evuts ter. 
Ivy, Virginia. 
Asert W. Evans, S.B., '05; S.M., ’08. 
1920, Principal, Wendell Phillips High School; 244 East Per- 
shing Road, Chicago, Illinois. 
Georce W. Evans, A.B., ’83. 
1905, Headmaster, Charlestown High School; Lynn, Massachu- 
setts. 
H. E. Evevanp. 
Fisher, Illinois. 
Cuar.es D. Everett, A.B., ’80; A.M., ’93. 
1893, Principal, North High School; Fourth and Dennison 
Avenue, Columbus, Ohio. 
D. M. Ertne, B.S., ’22. 
1922, Principal, Crystal Lake Community High School ; Crystal 
Lake, Illinois. 
R. H. Ewrne. 
Blaine, Washington. 
D. B. Facer. 
Blandinsville, Illinois. 
Cuar_es B. Facer, Jr., A.M., 93; M.D., ’93; Se.D., ’11. 
1905, Principal, Technical High School; Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. ‘ 
C. F. FAHRNROFF. 
Allerton, Illinois. 
R. W. FarrcH Ip. 
Elgin, Illinois. 
Ben C. FaIrMAN. 
St. Johns, Michigan. 
E. F. FANNON. 
Centerville, Iowa. 
ELizABETH FAULKNER, A.B., 85. 
1909, Principal, The Faulkner School ; 4746 Dorchester Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
N. R. Feastey, A.B., 714. 
Downers Grove, Illinois. 
Beutau A. Fenrmore, B.S., ’16; F.R.S. 
1917, Principal, Kensington High School; Cumberland and 
Amber Streets, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Haroip A. Fercuson, A.B., ’14; A.M., 716. 
1921, Principal, Central High School; Akron, Ohio. 
F. E. Ficxrncer, A.B., ’94. 
1911, Principal, Langley Junior-Senior High School; Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 
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ELien FIean, B.A., ’12. 
1918, Principal, Humboldt High School; Humboldt, Iowa. 
Racpu E. Fires, A.B., ’95. 
1912, Principal, East Orange High School; East Orange, New 
Jersey. 
Epwin L. Finotey, A.B., 91; A.M., 96. 
1919, Principal, South High School; Cleveland, Ohio. 
Tuomas H. Fintey, B.S. in Ed., ’15. 
1916, Principal, Sullivan ‘Township High School; Sullivan, 
Illinois. 
Leicu V. FINn.ey, B.S., ’18. 
1921, Principal, Catlin ‘Township High School; Catlin, Llnots. 
R. S. FINLey. 
Fort Kent, Maine. 
R. S. FrrepauGu. 
Oakwood, Illinois. 
C. A. Fisuer, A.B., '10; A.M., ’19. 
Principal, Central High School; Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
Epitn M. FIiscHer. 
Des Moines, Lowa. 
L. J. FirzstmMons. 
Eureka, Kansas. 
M. L. FranrncaM, B.S., 04; A.M., °14. 
1908, Principal, Urbana High School; Urbana, Illinois. 
J. A. FLEMING. 
Bonner Springs, Kansas. 
Harriett FLetcuer, B.S., 19. 
1918, Principal, West Junior High School; Warren, Ohio. 
Ira A. Fiinner, Ph.B., 06; A.M., ’20; A.B., ’11. 
1911, Headmaster, Huntington School; Boston, Massachusetts. 
Lewis L. Forsytue, A.B., 04. 
1917, Principal, Ann Arbor High School; Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
L. M. Fort, B.A., 713. 
1918, Principal, High School; Mitchell, South Dakota. 
G. Herpert Foss. 
Fort Fairfield, Maine. 
Eli C. Foster. 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma. 
Hersert H. Foster, Ph.D., ’07. 
1923, Head of Department of Education, Beloit College; Beloit, 
Wisconsin. 
H. A. Foster 
Belfast, Maine. 
H. D. Foster. 
Orono, Maine. 
SuRTON P. Fow ter, A.B., ’07. 
1918, Principal, Central High School; Cleveland, Ohio. 
Roy U. Fow ter. 
Dixfield, Maine. 
Wane C. Fow er, B.S., ’21. 
1923, Superintendent of Schools, Hiawatha City Schools; Hia- 
watha, Kansas. 
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E. J. Fox. 
Neinan Intermediate School ; Detroit, Michigan. 
Guy Fox, A.B., 715; A.M., ’19. 
1923, Principal, Buena Vista and Longfellow Schools ; Colorado 
Springs, Colorado. 
HuGuH FRaANcIs. 
Traverse City, Michigan. 
J. H. Francis. 
Piper City, Illinois. 
ELLEN K. FRANKISH. 
Central High School; Omaha, Nebraska. 
EmiLy FRANK. 
Hecla, South Dakota. 
W. J. FRANKs. 
Ponca City, Oklahoma. 
W. R. Frazer, B.S., ’18. 
1920, Principal, McPherson Sr. High School; McPherson, 
Kansas. 
Mrs. Jesste W. FREEMAN. 
Sangerville, Maine. 
Georce F. Freire, B.S., ’14; M.A., 16. 
1920, Principal, Roselle High School; Roselle, New Jersey. 
P. P. Frencu. 
St. Charles, Michigan. 
E. B. FRESHWATER. 
Macomb, Illinois. 
Evsert K. Fretwe, Ph.D. 
1917, Professor, Teachers College, Columbia University; New 
York City. 
Ravpu A. Fritz, A.B., 17; A.M., ’20. 
1922, Superintendent of Schools, Fountain Public School; 
Fountain, Colorado. 
V. K. Frouta, A.B., ’98. 
Roosevelt High School; Seattle, Washington. 
CARLETON S. FULLER. 
South Paris, Maine. 
Wipur N. Futter. 
St. Louis, Montana. 
L. A. Fucwimer, A.B., 95; A.M., ’05. 
1904, Principal, High School; Freeport, Illinois. 
E. A. Funk, A.B., 710. 
1917, Principal, Arkansas City Junior High School; Arkansas 
City, Kansas. 
Mary Funlican. 
Monticello, Indiana. 
H. H. Gapssy, A.B., ’86; Ph.D., ’92. 
1895, Principal, Drury High School; North Adams, Massachu- 
setts. 
M. P. GAFFREY. 
The Roger Ascharn School; Hartsdale, New York. 
M. C. GaLLaGHeR, B.A., 18. 
1921, Principal, Detroit High School; Detroit, Minnesota. 
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1924 THomas W. Gatioway, A.B., '87; A.M., ’90; Ph.D., ’93. 


American Social Hygiene Association; 370 Seventh Avenue, 
New York, New York. 


1923 Cart A. GARDNER. 


North Side High School; Fort Worth, Texas. 


1924 Rk. H. GARDNER. 


Madison, South Dakota. 


1922 Homer L. Garrett. 


Louisiana State University ; Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 


1924 U. F. Garrett. 


Ethan, South Dakota. 


1923 Ransome J. Garrett, B.S., ’20. 


1922, Principal, Richmond High School, Richmond, Maine. 


1924 R. E. Garrett. 


Belvidere, Illinois. 


1922 Mary GARRISON. 


Mendon, Michigan. 


1924 Avery E. GasKINs. 


Renick, West Virginia. 


1923 Witt1AM HerMAn Geicer, Ph.B., ’10; A.M., '12. 


1917, Superintendent of Schools; Lisbon, Ohio. 


1924 Q. D. Gasgue. 


Kingstree, South Carolina. 


1921 C. W. GetHmann, A.B., A.M., B.D. 


1921, Principal, High School, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


1924 F. N. Gautt. 


Gilbert, Arizona. 


1923 Lee E. Geyer. 


Corning, Kansas. 


1924 CHarves H. Getse. 


Watertown, South Dakota. 


1923 G. A. GILBert. 


Lamont, Michigan. 


1924 A. J. Gipson. 


Fairmont, West Virginia. 


1922 Georce H. Grvpert, Jr., B.A., 14. 


1917, Principal, High School, Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts. 


1924 Erwin L. GIenke. 


Plumville, Pennsylvania. 


1923 A. J. GiLtson. 


Elkins, West Virginia. 


1924 CC. N. Grrrorp. 


Mt. Horeb, Wisconsin. 


1923 F. H. Grcvicanp, B.A., ’17. 


1922, Principal, High School; Le Mars, Iowa. 


1921 J. F. Grtvicanp, A.B. 


1910, Principal, Senior High School; Arkansas City, Kansas. 


1924 B. I. Gimmestap. 


Lester Prairie, Minnesota. 


1924 H. R. Grrwarp. 


Martinsville, Illinois. 


1924 Amos W. Gran. 





Paola, Kansas. 
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W. L. Grascock, A.B., 05; A.M., ’06. 
1912, Principal, San Mateo Union High School; San Mateo, 
California. 
G. A. GLASSING. 
Menno, South Dakota. 
Ronatp P. GLeason, B.Sc., ’87. 
1905, Principal, Technical High School; Scranton, Pennsyl- 
vania. 
H. H. GNuseE. 
South Side High School; Memphis, Tennessee. 
Howakrp L. Goas. 
Orange, New Jersey. 
W. L. Goste, S.B., 01. 
1905, Principal, Elgin High School ; Elgin, Illinois. 
W. A. Goopter. 
Bloomington, Illinois. 
NELLIE GoopMAN, B.Di., 10; B.A., 712. 
Estherville, Iowa. 
F. C. Goopwin. 
Milford, Illinois. 
CLARENCE N. Goutp. 
Buckfield, Maine. 


Maubpe I. GorHam, Ph.B., ’19. 
1920, Principal, Holcomb Consolidated School; Holcomb, 
Kansas. 
THOMAS WarRINGTON GosLinG, A.B., 94; A.M., 04; Ph.D., 11. 
1921, Superintendent; 22 West Dayton Street, Madison, Wis- 
consin. 
R. E. Gowons. 
Ottawa, Kansas. 
V. BLANCHE GraHaM, B.S., 94. 
1910, Principal, High School; Naperville, Illinois. 
Gorpon GRANT, B.L., ’94. 
1912, Principal, Fort Collins Colorado High School; Fort Col- 
lins, Colorado. 
Wirarp E. Graves, A.B., ’07. 
1919, Superintendent County High School System, Cheyenne 
County High School; Cheyenne Wells, Colorado, 
Lee T. Gray. 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 
W. L. Gray. 
Belding, Michigan. 
Maccie Gray. 
Principal, High School; Grundy Center, Iowa. 
B. RAYMOND GREENE, Ped.B., 09; A.B., ’12; A.M., 713. 
1920, Principal, Fort Morgan Senior High School; Fort 
Morgan, Colorado. 
W. Earte GREENE. 
Lucas, Kansas. 
Cari GREEN. 
Flat Rock, Illinois. 
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1921 


1920 


1922 


1924 


1924 


1924 


1924 


1923 


1916 


GerorGe M. GREEN. 
Principal, Inglewood Union High School; Inglewood, Cali- 
fornia. 
Roy V. GREEN. 
Lyndon, Kansas. 
N. F. GREENHILL. 
County High School; Cullman, Alabama. 
ELiten M. Greco. 
Wheaton, Illinois. 
A. F. Grecory. 
Webster Springs, West Virginia. 
C. E. GrirFitu. 
Wyoming, Illinois. 
KEAN GRIFFITH. 
Olathe, Colorado. 
M. R. Gricssy. 
Oregon, Illinois. 
R. I. Gricssy, A.B., 718. 
1923, Principal, Amos Hiatt Junior High School; Des Moines, 
Iowa. 
J. O. Grimes. 
Ypsilanti, Michigan. 
E. DuNcAN GrizzeLL, A.B., ’15; A.M., 19; Ph.D., ’22. 
1922, Assistant Professor Secondary Education, University of 
Pennsylvania; Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
FRANK L. Grove, A.B., ’09; A.M., 717. \ 
1918, Principal, Mobile High School; Mobile, Alabama. 
P. F. Grove, A.B., ’13; A.M., ’23. 
1922, Superintendent-Principal, Mt. Carroll Com. High School ; 
Mt. Carroll, Illinois. 
C. Cooper Groves. 
Chester, Illinois. 
A. D. Groy. 
Dennysville, Maine. 
R. L. Gwinn. 
Ridge Farm, Illinois. 
E. D. Gunn. 
Midian, Kansas. 
Wo J. GuTHrie. 
Principal, High School; Des Moines, Iowa. 
C. F. Gysson. 
Williamsville, Illinois. 
W. W. Haccarp, A.B., 17. 
1921, Principal, Arthur Hill High School; Saginaw, W. S., 
Michigan. 
D. H. HotpamMan. 
Farmington, Missouri. 
Wayne B. HALtes. 
Snow Junior College; Ephraim, Utah. 
Avon S. Hatt, A.B., 84. 


1913, Principal, Medill High School; Chicago, Illinois. 
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M. H. HALLMAN. 
Aberdeen, South Dakota. 
Myron C. HAMER. 
Farmington, Maine. 
G. R. HaMILtTon. 
Hopedale, Illinois. 
Jessie M. HAMILTON. 
Morey Junior High School; Denver, Colorado. 
R. R. HAMILton. 
Hurst, Illinois. 
Cuas. E. HAMLEN. 
Oxford, Maine. 
Herzert F, Hancox, A.B., 710; A.M., 711. 
1919, Principal, Central Evening Preparatory School; 19 South 
LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
Joun Lous Haney, B.S., ’98; A.M., ’00; Ph.D., ’01. 
1920, President, Central High School; Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 
Ben M. Hanna. 
Rockford, Illinois. 
C. C. HANNA. 
1920, Principal, Bridgeport Township High School; Bridgeport, 
Illinois. 
L. W. Hanna, Ph.B., ’09. 
1917, Principal, Township High School, Centralia, Illinois. 
Roy F. HannuM, A.B., ’07. 
1923, Principal, High School; Ottumwa, Iowa. 
F. E. Hanscom, M.A. 
1897, Principal, Gould’s Academy; Bethel, Maine. 


A. I. Harpy. 
Mendota, Illinois. 
S. J. Hareis. 
LaVeta, Colorado. 
R. T. Harcreaves, A.B., ’02. 
1918, Principal, Central High School; Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
P. J. HARKNESS. 
Armour, South Dakota. 
Max C. Harmon. 
Buxton, Maine. 
E. L. Harms. 
Augusta, Kansas. 
W. E. HarnisuH. 
Bellflower, Illinois. 
Pau. W. Harn ty. 
Chanute, Kansas. 
W. P. HarreEL. 
Vincennes, Indiana. 
Lester B. HARRIMAN. 
Cornish, Maine. 
R. W. Harriman. 
West Hartford, Connecticut. 
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1922 W.G. Harris. 
Elgin, Illinois. 
1924 Henry H. Harris. 
Lowell, Massachusetts. 
1924 Mervin C. Hart. 
Birmingham, Michigan. 
1924 Drew T. Hartuorn. 
Waterville, Maine. 
1923. R. HARTMAN. 
Atlantic Highlands, New Jersey. 
1924 Grorce A. Hartwick. 
Monongah, West Virginia. 
1924 J. M. Harvey. 
Marshall, Illinois. 
1921 CuHarves B. HASKELL, A.B. 
1919, Principal, High School; South Portland, Maine. 


1921 CHarvtes O. HASKELL. 
Harvard, Illinois. 
1924 W. A. Harcu. 
Nucla, Colorado. 
1920 L. W. HaviLanp. 
Onarga, Illinois. 
1924 (Mrs.) M. W. Havicanp. 
Jefferson, South Dakota. 
1919 Watter W. Havicanp, A.B., ’93. 
1912, Principal, Friends’ Select School; Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 
1922 Witt1am Hawkes, A.B., ’12. 
1919, Principal, Township High School; Toulon, Illinois. 
1924 Mason A. Hawkins. 
Baltimore, Maryland. 
1923 H. H. Haw ey, A.B., ’04. 
1918, Principal, Ludington High School; Ludington, Michigan. 
1923. M. J. Hayes. 
Hutchins School ; Detroit, Michigan. 
1923 R. M. Hayes. 
Unity, Maine. 
1922 WiiiaAM F. Heap, B.S., ’09. 
1917, Principal, High School, Albion, Michigan. 
1923. Witt1am Heaton, Ph.B., ’04. 
1922, Principal, Centennial High School; Pueblo, Colorado. 
1924 V. M. HEFFELFINGER. 
Mahaffey High School; Mahaffey, Pennsylvania. 


1921 A. G. Herman, A.B., ’08. 

1920, Principal, High School; Sioux City, Iowa. 
1924 Ipa J. HeLrricn. 

Carthage, Illinois. 
1924 D. B. Heiter. 

Vermilion, South Dakota. 


1923 L. E. HeNpERSON. 
St. John, Kansas. 
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E. H. HEnricks. 
LaPlace, Illinois. 2 
H. D. Henpricks. 
Boonville, California. 
Joun C. HENDRICKSON. 
Platte, South Dakota. 
H. E. Henprix. 
Mesa, Arizona. 
S. HENDRIX. 
Iola, Kansas. 
Bernice Henry. 
Hillman, Michigan. 
F. A. HERRINGTON. 
Depue, Illinois. 
J. R. Hervey, A.B., 715. 
1920, Principal, South Haven High School; South Haven, 
Michigan. 
C. L. Hicpon. 
Hebron, Illinois. 
S. E. Higgins. 
Colby, Kansas. 
Luetta HicutsuHoe, A.B., 07; A.M., 10. 
1919, Principal, High School; Shenandoah, Iowa. 
Roscoe C. Hitt. 
East Denver High School; Denver, Colorado. 
Harotp M. Hit. 
Alba, Michigan. 
J. W. Hut. 
Orlindo, Tennessee. 
Tuomas Crawrorp Hu, A.B., ’81. 
1904, Principal, Christian Fenger High School; Chicago, IIli- 
nois. 
WitiiaM C. Hut, A.B., ’94; A.M., ’23. 
1910, Principal, Central High School; Springfield, Massachu- 
setts. 
H. S. HILvesoe. 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 
C. M. Hime. 
Principal, Des Plaines Township High School; Des Plaines, 
Illinois. 
L. F. Hire. 
1918, Principal, Roosevelt High School; Wyandotte, Michigan. 
A. M. Hitcu, A.B., ’97; B.S., ’07. 
1907, Principal, Kemper Military School; Boonville, Missouri. 
O. F. Hrre, B.A., 713. 
1923, Superintendent of Schools; Dodge City, Kansas. 
FrepericK C. Hopcpon, A.B., 94. 
Ginn and Company; 70 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York. 
E. B. Honces. 
Mountain View, California. 
Joun A. Hones, A.B., ’09; A.M., 710. 
1916, Sumner High School; Kansas City, Kansas. 
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1924 B. A. Horrman, A.B., 16. 
1923, Principal, Elburn Community High School; Elburn, 
Illinois. 
1922 F. H. Horr. 
Westfield, Illinois. 
1924 Grorce W. HopGkins. 
1821 Kalorama Road, Washington, D. C. 
1924 C. ALLEN Hocte, B.S., ’14. 
Principal, Senior and Junior High Schools; Newton, Iowa. 
1922 P.M. Hoke. 
Heyworth, Illinois. 
1923. W. R. Horsert, Ph.B., ’14. 
1920, Principal, Somerville High School; Somerville, New 
Jersey. 
1923 C. R. Hovsroox. 
Nogales, Arizona. 
1920 H. D. Hoxpen. 
Manlius, Illinois. 
1923. Ray B. HoLiincsHeap, A.B., ’21. 
1921, Principal, Cripple Creek High School; Cripple Creek, 
Colorado. 
1924 ©. K. Hoxtister. 
Westbrook Seminary; Portland, Maine. 
1924 Fro E. Horman. 
Mulberry, Kansas. 
1924 Watrace F. Hotman. 
Madison, Maine. 
1924 J. R. Hormes. 
Sapulpa, Oklahoma. 
1924 L. C. Horston. 
Yarmouth, Maine. 
1923 L. J. Honiss. 
Dumont, New Jersey. 
1922 F. C. Hoop. 
Vandalia, Illinois. 
1917 Watrter D. Hoon, B.A., ’94. 
1908, Principal, The Gilbert School; Winsted, Connecticut. 
1921 W. S. Hoover, B.S., ’15. 
1921, Principal, Clinton Community High School; Clinton, 
Illinois. 
1922 Frances E. Hopkins. 
Principal, High School; Lyons, Michigan. 
1924 Meyers B. Horner. 
Corapolis, Pennsylvania. 
1923 Watter Horst, A.B., ’16. 
1917, Principal, Three Rivers High School; Three Rivers, 
Michigan. 
1919 B. Q. Hosxinson, A.B., 16; A.M., 17. 
Augusta, Illinois. 
1919 Ortis Hosxinson, A.B., 00; A.M., 716. 
Paxton, Illinois. 
1923 Ivan P. Hostetter, B.S., ’19. 
1922, Principal, Miami High School ; Miami, Arizona. 
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O. C. Hostetter, B.S., ’22. 
1922, Principal, Moore Township High School; Farmer City, 
Illinois. 
H. W. Hostettcer. 
Olney, Illinois. 
T. C. Hostetter. 
Kempton, Illinois. 
Henry G. Horz, Ph.B., 13; M.A., ’15; Ph.D., 717. 
1919, Professor of Secondary Education, University of Arkan- 
sas; Fayetteville, Arkansas. 
J. L. House. 
El Centro, California. 
Georce E. Howarp. 
1918, Superintendent of Schools; Farina, Illinois. 
F. J. Howe, M.Ped., ’02. 
1923, Principal, High School; Muscatine, Iowa. 
Juttan O. Howe. 
Brush, Colorado. 
Georce Harrison Hower, B.S., 12; B.Ped., ’06. 
1922, Principal, Ellis High School; Ellis, Kansas. 
C. F. Howtanp, A.B., 90. 
1923, Principal, Franklin High School; Franklin, Maine. 
A. E. Hupparp. 
Wellington, Illinois. 
Rev. LericH Hussett. 
Brookland, D. C. 
Cuartes S. Hurr, A.B. 
1910, Principal, High School; Asbury Park, New Jersey. 
H. D. Hughes, A.B., 08; A.M., ’17. 
Brewer Teachers’ Agency; Chicago, Illinois. 
R. O. Hucues, A.B., ’00. 
1913, Peabody High School; Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Jay Earre Hu et. 
Keyesport, Illinois. 
L. B. Hutt, A.M. 
1924, Principal, Latimer Junior High School; Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. 
Joun G. Hutton. 
Latrobe, Pennsylvania. 
Merte F. Hunt. 
York, Maine. 
R. C. Hunt, B.S., ’18. 
1918, Superintendent of Schools; Howard, Kansas. 
R. L. Hunt. 
Hebron Academy; Hebron, Maine. 
W. F. Hunter, B.A., 717. 
1921, Superintendent of Schools; Platteville, Colorado. 
MarsHa.y W. Hur in. 
Jonesboro, Maine. 
J. H. Hutcurnson. 
Stanford, Illinois. 
Lowe. E. Huston. 
Roxbury, Kansas. 
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1923 Harry Huston, A.B., ’05. 
1915, Principal, High School; Blackwell, Oklahoma. 
1923 J. L. Hutcuinson, B.S., ’15. 
1911, Principal, Senior High School; Pittsburg, Kansas. 
1920 CremMeENT C. Hype, A.B., ’92; L.H.D., ’12. 
1911, Principal, Hartford Public High School; Hartford, Con- 
necticut. 
1922 R. W. HynpMAN. 
Canton, IIlinois. 
1922 R. W. HynpMan, A.B., °15; A.M., ’12. 
1920, Principal, High School ; Hillsdale, Michigan. 
1924 Ernest ILer. 
Downers Grove, Illinois. 
1923 L. R. Isaacs. 
Charles City, Iowa. 
1924 W. L. INcoxp. 
Walkertown, North Carolina. 
1924 E. J. Jackson. 
Mt. Olive, Illinois. 
1924 C. N. Jackson. 
Bluefield, West Virginia. 
1923. Lampert L. Jackson, M.Pd., 00; D.Pd., 06; Ph.D., ’06. 
1920, Assistant Commissioner; Trenton, New Jersey. 
1921 Raxtpxu W. Jackson, B.S., ’20. 
1920, Principal, Benton Township High School; Benton, IIli- 
nois. 
1923 EstTHER JACoBs. 
Burlington, Iowa. 
1924 Sister Mary JAMES. 
Jefferson, South Dakota. 
1922 Danzer F. Jantzen, A.B., ’21. 
Principal, Phoenix Union High School; Phoenix, Arizona. 
1922 WILLson JARMAN. 
Nauvoo, Illinois. 
1923. ArtTHuR W. JELLISON. 
1922, Principal, Milo High School; Milo, Maine. 
1923. Fern JENKINS. 
Cassopolis, Michigan. 
1924 H. JENKINS. 
Portland, Oregon. 
1923 Loutse K. Jessen. 
Milford, Iowa. 
1922 Joun H. Jessup, A.B. 
1920, Principal, High School; Harlan, Iowa. 
1923 Ear Jewetr. 
Telluride, Colorado. 
1924 FRANK H. Jewett. 
Old Orchard, Maine. 
1924 CuHartes A. Jonnson, B.A., ’07. 
1917, Superintendent of Schools, Walsenburg, Colorado. 
1921 FRANKLIN W. Jounson, A.B., 91; A.M., 94; L.H.D., ’16. 
1919, Teachers’ College ; 120th Street and Broadway, New York, 
New York. 
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C. T. Jounson, B.S., 21. 
1921, Principal, Oswego High School, Oswego, Kansas. 
Joun H. JouHnson. 
Mapleton, Illinois. 
Joun O. Jonnson, A.B., 19. 
1923, Principal, Stillwater High School; Stillwater, Minnesota. 
P. E. JoHNson. 
Southwest Harbor, Maine. 


R. W. JoHNSOoN. 
Royal Centre, Indiana. 
C. E. Jomner. 


LeRoy, Illinois. 
ARTHUR OwEN Jones, B.S., 99; M.A., ’07. 
1922, Principal, Woodward High School; Cincinnati, Ohio. 
ArTHUR J. Jones, A.B., 93; Ph.D., ’07. 
1915, Professor of Secondary Education, University of Penn- 
sylvania; Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
G. F. Jones. 
Denton, Kansas. 
GALEN Jones, A.B., 718; A.M., ’21. 
Sapulpa, Oklahoma. 


H. S. Jones. 
Plymouth, Pennsylvania. 
J. W. Jones. 
1919, Principal, Melvin Community High School; Melvin, 
Illinois. 
Wa ter P. Jones. 
Macon, Georgia. 
W. R. Jones. 


Pagosa Springs, Colorado. 
WiuiamM O. Jones. 
1916, Principal, DeLand Township High School; DeLand, 
Illinois. 
F. W. Junccx. 
Cleveland, North Dakota. 
BroTHER JUSTUS. 
St. Mel High School; Chicago, Illinois. 


W. L. Kartser. 
Jacksonville, Illinois. 
J. F. Karper. 


Ridgway, IIlinois. 
J. Srevens Kapescu, A.B., ’10. 

1921, Headmaster, Medford High School; Medford, Massa- 

chusetts. 

W. Les ie Katser, A.B., ’19. 

1922, Principal, Jacksonville High School ; Jacksonville, Illinois. 
G. B. KAPPELMANN. 

Powhattan, Kansas. 
O. T. KAPpPELMANN. ‘ 

White City, Kansas. 
A. E. KarNEs. 
Twin Falls, Idaho. 
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D. L. Katreryoun, B.S., 96; A.B., ’18; A.M., 719. 
1920, Principal, Labette County High School; Altamont, 
Kansas. 
Car R. Keeter, A.B., ’17. 
1920, Superintendent of Schools; Greenleaf, Kansas. 
Lewis KEELER. 
Osborne, Kansas. 
E. E. KEena. 
Glenwood Springs, Colorado. 
J. C. Keever, A.B., ’18. 
1923, Principal, High School; Spirit Lake, Iowa. 
MARGUERITE KER. 
Lake Forest College; Lake Forest, Illinois. 
E. R. KEiier. 
Greenleaf, Kansas. 
Paut G. W. Ketter, B.S., ’01. 
1920, Principal, Waukegan Township Secondary Schools; 
Waukegan, Illinois. 
GLENN K. Ke ty, A.B., ’16. 
1923, Principal, Houghton High School; Houghton, Michigan. 
M. C. KeELiey. 
Vermilion, Illinois. 
R. Key. 
Peotone, Illinois. 
WittraAM Kempron. 
Cape Elizabeth, Maine. 
EpitH KENNoN. 
Anamosa, Iowa. 
Harry V. Kepner, A.B., 90; A.M., 97; Sc.D., 717. 
1919, Principal, West High School; Denver, Colorado. 
G. B. KeprerMAn. 
Miltonvale, Kansas. 
Tuomas W. Kerroot, B.S., ’18. 
1920, Principal, High School; Ft. Madison, Iowa. 
ARMAND KERLAOUzO. 
Power, Montana. 
R. N. KetcHam. 
Oak Park High School; Oak Park, Illinois. 
Grisert A. Ketcnam, A.B., ’99. 
1912, Principal, Missoula County High School; 813 Hilda 
Street, Missoula, Montana. 
Erne J. Keys. 
Mattoon, Illinois. 
M. R. Keyes. 
Mattanawcook Academy; Lincoln, Maine. 
H. E. Krcsourne. 
Abilene, Kansas. 
P. H. Krmpatt, A.B., 711. 
1920, Principal, Brunswick High School; Brunswick, Maine. 
R. R. KimMMELE. 
Washington, Illinois. 
J. P. Kine. 
King City, Kansas. 
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C. H. Kineman, A.B., ’05. 
1913, Principal, Township High School; Ottawa, Illinois. 
CLARENCE D. KINGSLEY. 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
Cuartes R. KINIson. 
Rosemond, IIlinois. 
Tuomas J. Kirsy, A.B., 06; M.A., 10; Ph.D., '13. 
1920, Professor of Secondary Education, University of Iowa; 
Iowa City, Iowa. 
Epona Kirk, A.B., 711. 
1923, Principal, Hutsonville Township High School; Hutson- 
ville, Illinois. 
H. H. Kirkpatrick. 
Principal, High School; Tuscola, Illinois. 
GeraALp W. Kirn, Ph.B., 09; M.A., ’13. 
1919, Principal, High School; Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
G. W. Kurenece, A.M., ’11; A.B., 02. 
Superintendent of Schools; Hoisington, Kansas. 
W. A. Kune, A.B., ’16; B.S., ’18. 
1917, Principal, High School; Westerville, Ohio. 
H. E. Knarr. 
Des Plaines, Illinois. 
E. L. KNEELAND. 
Danforth, Maine. 
Wiry W. KnicHTEN. 
Grass Valley, Oregon. 
Rosert R. KNow es, B.S. 
1922, Principal, Industrial Arts High School; Sterling, Colo- 
rado. 
CuarLes W. Knupson. 
Eureka, Illinois. 
O. E. Knutson. 
Egan, South Dakota. 
Oscar F. Kocn, Ph.B. 
1921, Principal, High School; Kewanee, Illinois. 
Grover C. KorrMan. 
Shreveport, Louisiana. 
C. A. Kors. 
Reserve, Kansas. 
G. J. Koons, A.B., 712. 
1918, Superintendent of Schools, Principal, Township High 
School; 922 North Chicago Street, Pontiac, Illinois. 
Leonarp V. Koss, A.B., 07; A.M., ’15; Ph.D., 716. 
1919, Professor of Secondary Education, University of Minne- 
sota; Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
ZoLA KRAMME, A.B., ’16. 
1921, Principal, Forest City High School; Forest City, Iowa. 
E. F. KRAXBERGER. 
Peetz, Colorado. 
MatHILpa Kress, 
1917, Principal, Westmont-Upper Yoder High School; Johns- 
town, Pennsylvania. 
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1903, Principal, North Division High School; Milwaukee, Wis- 
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Lewis D. Krucer, B.S., ’10. 
1921, Principal, Rosedale High School; Kansas City, Kansas. 
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Fryeburg, Maine. 
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Houlton, Maine. 
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1921, Principal, Northville High School; Northville, Michigan. 
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1917, Principal, Senior High School; Little Rock, Arkansas. 
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1922, Principal, Zeigler Community High School; Zeigler, 
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Denton, Kansas. 
F. Harris Leavitt. 
Eliot, Maine. 
C. M. Layton. 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 
Cuar.es E. Le Furce, A.B., 16. 
1918, Principal, Lansing Senior High School; Lansing, Mich- 
igan. 
H. W. Leacu, B.S., ’11. 
1917, Principal, Marietta High School; Marietta, Ohio. 
Car E. Lecrow. 
Brooks, Michigan. 
H. M. Lernspaueu, B.S., ’13. 
Mendon, Illinois. 
C. E. Lemme. 
Madison, Illinois. 
J. E. Lemon, A.B., ’83. 
1894, Superintendent of Schools; Blue Island, IMinois. 
M. L. Lennon, M.A. 
Harpers Ferry, West Virginia. 
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Ratpu F, LeseMANN. 
Nashville, Illinois. 
Orvanpo A. LESTER. 
Springfield, Maine. 
MartHa M. Letts, A.B., ’83. 
1903, Principal, High School; Sedalia, Missouri. 
James Lewis. 
Westbrook, Maine. 
Foster M. Lewis, A.B., ’98. 


1921, Assistant Principal, Central High School; Cleveland, 


Ohio. 
Jones LEYMAN. 
Elkpoint, South Dakota. 
Dwicut L. Lipsey. 
West Paris, Maine. 
E. S. Live, A.B., ’14; LL.B., 716. 
1920, Principal, Lawton High School; Lawton, Oklahoma. 
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Stockton, Illinois. 
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1921, Principal, High School, Ashland, Kentucky. 
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Elburn, Illinois. 
S. J. Linck. 
Ravenna, Michigan. 
J. E. Lincn. 
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F. M. Linptey. 
Manito, Illinois. 
J. W. Linbey. 
Cheney, Washington. 
R. V. Linpsey, B.E., 719. 
Principal, Pekin Community High School; Pekin, Illinois. 
Cora Z. Lire, B.S., 711. 
1921, Principal, High School, Witt, Illinois. 
F. W. Lipper. 
Sterling, Kansas. 
SHERMAN Litt er, A.B., ’11; A.M., ’12. 
1921, Principal, Township High School; Henry, Illinois. 
W. H. Livers. 
1921, Principal, High School; Galesburg, Illinois. 
(Mrs.) E. Lock. 
Columbus, Kansas. 
A. V. LocxHanrt, A.B., 715; A.M., 717. 
Lockport, Illinois. 
E. H. Lomser, Ph.B., 03; Ph.M., ’06. 
1906, Principal, Canandaigua Academy; Canandaigua, New 
York. 
CHARLES LoMBARD. 
Kennebunk, Maine. 
Rev. W. J. LonerGan. 
Van Buren, Maine. 
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Greenville, Illinois. 
Epiru A. Loncson. 
Principal, Berea High School; Berea, Ohio. 
NorMAN D. Lornrop, B.A., '17. 
1922, Principal, Bingham High School; Bingham, Maine. 
Haroip Loucus. 
Lyons, Kansas. 
Pup Lovejoy, A.B., 716. 
1923, Principal, High School; Marshall, Michigan. 
O. H. Lowary, A.B., ’02. 
1910, Principal, High School; Bakersfield, California. 
A. W. Lowe, A.B., ’00. 
1922, Principal, Portland High School; Portland, Maine. 
Mitcarp L. Lowery, A.B., ’08; A.M., ’09; A.M., '14. 
1922, Principal, Senior High School; New Brunswick, New 
Jersey. 
G. E. Lowry. 
Stonington, Illinois. 
W. M. Loy. 
Gibson City, Illinois. 
Micuaet H. Lucey. 
F. A. Lunan, B.A., 717. 
1923, Principal, High School, Chariton, Iowa. 
B. G. Lupwic. 
Martins Ferry, Ohio. 
Epmunp D. Lyon, A.B., 02; Ped.D., ’08. 
1919, Principal, East High School; 5505 Arnsby Place, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 
O. S. Lutes. 
Medford, Minnesota. 
S. H. Lytrre, A.B., "15. 


1920, Principal, High School; Manistee, Michigan. 
J. I. Lyncn, B.D., ’00; A.B., ’07. 

1923, Principal, Township High School, Johnson City, Illinois. 
Mary MacDona p. 

Northfield, Massachusetts. 
J. W. MacNertst, Ph.B., ’11. 

1920, Century Co.; 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Francis J. MACELWANE. 

2535 Collingwood Avenue, Toledo, Ohio. 
L. O. MACHLAN. 

Gunnison, Colorado. 
Evan L. Manarrey, B.A., 07; M.A., 11. 

1920, Principal, South High School; Columbus, Ohio. 
G. G. Manxey, B.S., 715; M.A., ’23. 

1921, Principal, Nutley High School; Nutley, New Jersey. 
Josern F. MANLEy. 

Boys’ High School; Paterson, New Jersey. 
Haroip E. Mann. 

Hinckley, Illinois. 
Don T. MANN. 

Dunnellon, Florida. 
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L. B. Mann. 
Earlville, Illinois. 
Martin M. Manspercer, B.Sc., in Ed. 
1921, Principal, High —-hool; Zanesville, Ohio. 
J. O. Marserry, A.B., 08; A.M., ’16. 
1921, Principal, Rockford High School; Rockford, Illinois. 
Linpsay J. Marcu. 
Dover-Foxcroft, Maine. 
Frank H. MARKMAN. 
Jerseyville, Illinois. 
Epwarp T. Martatt, Ph.B., ’03. 
1918, Principal, High School, Hackensack, New Jersey. 
A. M. Marrs. : 
Omaha, Nebraska. 
Grorce Epwarp MarsHALL, A.B., ’90. 
1907, Principal, Davenport High School; Davenport, Iowa. 
H. C. MarsHa tt, A.B., ’97. 
1918, Principal, Hubbard Junior High School; Columbus, Ohio 
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Marshall, Missouri. 
J. E. Marsua tt, B.S., 01; M.A., 19. 
1916, Principal, Central High School; 1696 Blair St., St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 
F. O. MARSHALL, 
Vermilion Grove, Illinois. 
O. T. Marston. 
Pleasant Hill, Illinois. 
Murray Martin, A.B., 22. 
1923, Principal, Eaton Rapids High School; Eaton Rapids, 
Michigan. 
Isaac P. Martin, A.B., 717. 
1919, Superintendent of Schools; Pawnee Rock, Kansas. 
H. I. Marvin. 
Midland, Michigan. 
J. G. Masters, Ph.B., 12; A.M., 715. 
1915, Principal, Central High School; Twentieth and Dodge 
Streets, Omaha, Nebraska. 
Epitu L. MAsTERs. 
Petersburg, Illinois. 
EpitH E. Mastus. 
Petersburg, Illinois. 
NorMAN L. Matuews, B.S., ’16. 
1918, Principal, Waterville Senior High School; Waterville, 
Maine. 
Neit D. Matuews. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
ArtHur J. Matteson, A.B., ’14. 
1920, Principal, A. D. Johnston High School; Bessemer, 
Michigan. 
E. W. Matroon. 
St. Joseph, Illinois. 
E. O. May, B.S., 11. 
1921, Principal, Township High School; Robinson, Illinois. 
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Frep A. MAYBERRY. 
1922, Principal, Carnegie High School; Carnegie, Oklahoma. 


HERMAN MAYHEW. 
Morgan Park Military Academy ; Chicago, IIlinois. 
R. J. Mayo. 
Hopkins, Minnesota. 
EL1zaBETH Mayor. 
Carthage, Illinois. 
L. F. Meape, Ph.B., ’03. 
1921, Principal, Senior High School; Port Huron, Michigan. 


W. H. Meck. 
Stivers High School; Dayton, Ohio. 
A. B. Metrose, A.B., ’15. 
Principal, High School; Charles City, Iowa. 
Cuartes E. Metton, A.B.S., "17. 
1921, Principal, Walnut Commercial High School; Walnut, 
Illinois. 
Monroe MELTON. 
1920, Principal, Hall Township High School; Spring Valley, 
Illinois. 
G. H. Merriam. 
Hinckley, Maine. 
A. W. Merritt, A.B., ’90. 
1923, Assistant Superintendent of Schoois; Des Moines, Iowa. 
C. C. MERRILL. 
Forrest, Illinois. 
Louise A. MERRILL. 
Byers Junior High School; Denver, Colorado. 
F. H. Merton. 
Ouray, Colorado. 
R. B. Mertz. 
Trinidad, Colorado. 
Bruce W. Merwin. 
Sharon Springs, Kansas. 
Haroip F. Meyer. 
Elburn, Illinois. 
(Mrs.) Racuer S. MICHAEL. 
1922, Member, St. Louis Board of Education; St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. 
F. L. Miran. 
North Haven, Maine. 
ApHa M. MILLer. 
Jackson, Missouri. 
ARMAND R. Mi ter, B.S., ’97; A.M., ’23. 
1914, Principal, McKinley High School; St. Louis, Missouri. 
BertHa M. MILter, 
Butler, Pennsylvania. 
A. F. MILier. 
St. Francisville, Illinois. 
Bryan R. Miter, B.S., ’22. 
1919, Superintendent, Eudora Rural High School; Eudora, 
Kansas. 
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C. E. Miter, B.S., 18. 
1922, Superintendent, Kansas High School; Kansas, Illinois. 
D. W. Miter, B.S., ’21. 
1922, Principal, Community High School; Geneva, Illinois. 
E. F. Miter, Ph.B.; Ph.M. 
1911, Principal, Rayen High School; Youngstown, Ohio. 
Epwin L. Miter, A.B., ’90; A.M., ’91. 
1922, Director of Languages, Board of Education; Detroit, 
Michigan. 
E. T. MILcer. 
Hannibal, Missouri. 
Frep J. Mitrer, A.B., ’05; M.A., ’23. 
1913, Principal, East High School ; Waterloo, Iowa. 
Henry P. MILter. 
1893, Principal, Public High School; Atlantic City, New Jersey. 
Mase. E. Miter, A.B., 14. 
1921, Principal, High School, Littleton, Colorado. 
Paut G. Miter, A.B., ’16. 
1922, Principal, Community High School; Staunton, IIlinois. 
Warp I. Miter, A.B., ’14; A.M., ’15. 
1920, Superintendent of Schools; Wiley, Colorado. 
C. L. Mitton, A.B., ’15. 
1920, Principal, High School; St. Joseph, Michigan. 
W. D. MINGEE. 
Danville, Illinois. 
Frep C. MitcHe.t, B.S., ’00; M.A., 06. 
1915, Principal, Classical High School; Lynn, Massachusetts. 
S. C. MITCHELL. 
Benton Harbor, Michigan. 
LeonarD MNIECE. 
Hancock, Michigan. 
LeRoy W. Moan. 
Cherryfield, Maine. 
T. O. Motes, B.S., 713. 
1923, Principal, High School; Marshalltown, Iowa. 
L. C. MonAHAN. 
Millinocket, Maine. 
J. R. Monroe. 
Islesboro, Maine. 
Basit E. Montcomery, B.Sc., ’22. 
1922, Principal, Pennville High School; Pennville, Indiana. 
Wititram MonyPeny. 
Marion, Kansas. 
C. W.. Moore. 
Stanford, Illinois. 
C. H. Moore. 
Clarksville, Tennessee. 
Harry Moore. 
High Bridge, New Jersey. 
Joun W. Moore. 


R. F. Reynolds High School, Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 
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1923 D. A. Morcan, B.S., 22. 
1922, Principal, Shawnee-Mission Rural High School; Mer- 
riam, Kansas. 
1924 WuxraAM L. Moore. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
1922 Freperic E. Morcan, A.B. 
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1924 J. H. Morcan. 
Ellensburg, Washington. 
1923 FRANK H. Morris. 
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1924 R. H. Morris. 
Flandreau, South Dakota. : 
1923 (Mrs.) FANE Morrison, A.B., 18. 
1918, Principal, Junior High School; Midland, Michigan. 
1924 R. R. Morrow. 
Florence, Colorado. 
1924 CuiiFForp A. Morton. 
Town of Union, New Jersey. 
1924 Emma CAse Mou tton, A.B., ’23. 
Girls’ Adviser, Roosevelt High School; Des Moines, Iowa. 
1920 L. E. Mouton, A.B., 93; Ped.D., ’20. 
1909, Principal, Edward Little High School; Auburn, Maine. 
1921 Frep H. Moutton. 
Principal, High School; Clinton, Maine. 
1924 Mary H. Moyer. 
Reading, Pennsylvania. 
1922 E. L. Moyer, B.A., 14; M.A., ’22. 
1923, Principal, Marquette High School; Marquette, Michigan. 
1924 A. E. Moyers. 
Sidney, Iowa. 
1924 Frep J. Mutper, A.B., 17; A.M., ’23. 
1923, Principal, High School; Allegan, Michigan. 
1920 Epcar R. Mutuins, A.B., LL.B. 
1921, Principal, Community High School; Tolono, Illinois 
1923 F. A. MuNDELL. 
1918, Principal, Reno Community High School; Nickerson, 
Kansas. 
1924 P. M. Munro. 
Selma, Alabama. 
1920 Irvinc Munson. 
Momence, IIlinois. 
1924 Gerorce W. Murpocn, A.M., ’07; Ph.B., 01. 
1913, Principal, Southwestern High School; Detroit, Michigan. 
1922 MAarGARET MurPHY. 
Carlinville, Illinois. 
1920 Sanrorp Murpuy. 
Chillicothe, Illinois. 
1922 Witit1am D. Murpuy. 
Perry, Illinois. 
1920 Jessie Muse. 
1912, Principal, Girls’ High School; Atlanta, Georgia. 
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Ray F. Myers, A.B., ’14; A.M., ’21. 
1922, Principal, Thomas Jefferson High School ; Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. 
J. A. Myers. 
Pedagogical Library; Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Perry W. McAL ister, A.B. 
1918, Principal, Township High School; Lovington, Illinois. 
D. F. McCasu. 
Newton, Illinois. 
Georce R. McCLetian. 
Bement, Illinois. 
E. H. Kemper McComgs, A.B., ’95; A.M., ’98. 
1916, Principal, Emmerich Manual Training High School; 
South Meridian and Merrill Streets, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


OrteE McConkey. 
Clarksburg, West Virginia. 
A. H. McConneELt. 
Weldon, Illinois. 
W. W. McConne tt, B.S., ’17. 
1922, Principal, Junior-Senior High School; Winfield, Kansas. 
Tuomas J. McCormack, A.B., ’84; A.M., ’87; LL.B., ’90; M.S., ’91. 
1903, Principal, LaSalle-Peru Township High School; LaSalle, 
Illinois. 


JosepuH Stewart McCowan, Ph.B., 95; A.M., ’00. 
1916, Principal, High School; South Bend, Indiana. 
D. W. McCoy, A.B., 712; A.M., ’23. 
1923, Principal, High School; Springfield, Illinois. 
H. W. McCuttocu. 
Chatsworth, Illinois. 
M. R. McDaniet, M.S., ’05; A.M., ’09. 
1914, Principal, Oak Park and River Forest Township High 
School; Oak Park, Illinois. 
R. E. C. McDoveatt, B.A., 716. 
1923, Superintendent of Schools; Bradley, Illinois. 
(Mrs.) Loutse A. McDona np. 
Oread High School; Lawrence, Kansas. 
Monte McFarane. 
Ishpeming, Michigan. 
R. McGratu. 
Lanark, Illinois. 
E. C. McGraw. 
Hampden, Maine. 
R. L. McKamy. 
Paw Paw, Illinois. 
Maser F. McKee, B.A., ’08. 
1922, Principal, High School; Perry, Iowa. 
E. W. McKeen. 
Leavitt Institute; Turner, Maine. 
Ipa E. McKInney. 
Woodbine, Iowa. 
J. R. McKi1opr. 
Selma, California. 
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ELeanor McLAvuGHLin. 
Sesser, Illinois. 
G. P. McLaucu_in, A.B., ’19. 
1920, Superintendent of Schools; Frederick, Colorado. 
J. C. McMitran, A.B., ’12. 
1918, Principal, High School; Mazon, Illinois. 
H. C. McMittrn, A.B., B.S., ’13; A.M., ’16. 
1918, Principal, Senior High School ; Coffeyville, Kansas. 
Mavupe McMinpes, B.S., 16. 
1920, Principal, Senior High School; Hays, Kansas. 
J. V. McNa tty, A.B., ’21. 
Assistant Principal, Northwestern High School; Detroit, 
Michigan. 
W. W. McNALty. 
Howland, Maine. 
E. J. McNety, B.A., ’13; B.S., 16; M.E., ’20. 
1923, Principal, Community High School; Gillespie, Illinois. 
J. H. McNeet, A.B., 00. 
1913, Principal, High School; 217 St. Lawrence Avenue, Beloit, 
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(Mrs.) W. F. McNutty, B.S. 
1913, Principal, High School; Stockton, Kansas. 
R. L. McPueron. 
McAlester, Oklahoma. 
A. Guy McREyNo ps. 
Pocahontas, Illinois. 
O. L. McReyno tps, A.B., 15. 
1919, Principal, High School; Atkinson, Illinois. 
W. E. McVey, B.S., ’16; A.M., 719. 
1919, Principal, Thornton High School; Harvey, Illinois. 
Wo F. Nan. 
Anchor, Illinois. 
Arvip NELSON. 
Atwood, Kansas. 
J. B. Netson, A.B., '19. 
1920, Principal, High School; Batavia, Illinois. 
C. H. Netrets, A.B., ’20. 
1921, Superintendent of Schools; Smith Center, Kansas. 
J. K. NEwMANN. 
1921, Principal, High School; Rockport, Illinois. 
C. H. Newcomser, B.S., ’16. 
1920, Principal, High School; Oskaloosa, Iowa. 
Ross J. NicHov. 
1921, Principal, High School; Bluffs, Illinois. 
G. Harvey Nicuots, B.S., ’12. 
1920, Principal, High School; Bound Brook, New Jersey 
C. E. NICKLE. 
Fort Dodge, Iowa. 
PauL H. NICHOLSON. 
Frederick, Colorado. 
O. F. Nixon, A.B., ’14; A.M., ’22. 
1920, Principal, East High School; Green Bay, Wisconsin. 
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Cuartes M. Novak, A.B., 08; A.M., ’15; LL.B., 712. 
1916, Principal, North Eastern High School; Detroit, Michigan. 
Warp F. Nort. 
Rochester, Minnesota. 
Paut C. Norvett, B.S., 18. 
1920, Principal, High School; Cairo, Illinois. 
Wa tter F. Nutt, B.S., 05. 
1911, Principal, High School; Clifton, New Jersey. 
E. P. Nuttine, A.B., 02. 
1905, Principal, High School; Moline, Illinois. 
W. C. Nystrom, A.B., ’14. 
1921, Principal, Community High School; Norton, Kansas. 
E. A. OaKLEy. 
Auburn, Washington. 
M. D. OestREICHER, A.B., ’21. 
1922, Superintendent of Schools; Bucyrus, Kansas. 
F. A. OGLE, 
Greeley, Colorado. 
ARTHUR OLLIVIER. 
Pella, Iowa. 
F. H. Oxney, A.B., 91. 
1893, Principal, Senior High School; Lawrence, Kansas. 
Ecmer L. Otson. 
Knoxville, Illinois. 
Ottver L. Otson, A.B. 
Lovila, Iowa. 
A. B. O’Net, B.L., ’97. 
1901, Principal, High School; Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 
MeELton D. OPENo. 
Kinde, Michigan. 
F. L. Ortn, A.B., ’00. 
1917, Principal, High School; New Castle, Pennsylvania. 
L. G. Osporn, A.M., 18; A.B., 14; B.S., ’12. 
1920, Principal, High School; Wood River, Illinois. 
C. A. Osticuy, M.E., 712. 
1922, Principal, Downs Community High School; Bloomington, 
Illinois. 
CHARLES OTTERMAN, A.B., A.M. 
1919, Principal, Woodward High School ; Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Grace A. OVERHEISER. 
Centerville, Michigan. 
R. E. Owen. 
Oak Grove Seminary; Vassalboro, Maine. 
GarraH M. PACKER. 
Marshalltown, Iowa. 
Irvinc O. PALMER, ’87; A.M., ’90. 
1910, Principal, Newton Technical High School; Newtonville, 
Massachusetts. 
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Wellman, Iowa. 
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Principal, Freedom Academy; Freedom, Maine. 
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Joun A. PARTRIDGE. 
Caribou, Maine. 
Tuomas B. Partwoop. 
Atchison, Kansas. 
Inez Patterson, A.B., 13. 
1922, Principal Lenox High School; Lenox, Iowa. 
O. W. Patterson. 
Eldorado, Kansas. 
Deva Patton, B.A., 712. 
1920, Principal, High School; Washington, Iowa. 
Francis H. J. Paut, B.A., ’97; Pd.M., 02; Pd.D., ’14. 
1914, Principal, DeWitt Clinton High School; Forest Hills, 
New York. 
W. L. Payne, B.S., ’18. 
1923, Principal, Richmond Burton Community High School; 
Richmond, Illinois. 
Eunice D. PEeasopy. 
All Saints School; Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 
Cuartes E, Pence, A.B., 08; A.M., ’10. 
1914, Principal, Harvard School for Boys; 4731 Ellis Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
GEorGE PENNER. 
Sedgwick, Kansas. 
C. B. PENNYBACKER. 
Ardmore, Pennsylvania. 
Everett V. Perkins, A.B., ’05. 
1923, Principal, Cony High School; Augusta, Maine. 
L. T. Perritt, B.S., ’12. 
1922, Principal, Hunter Rural High School; Hunter, Kansas. 
Cares H. Perrine, Ph.B., ’92. 
1920, Principal, Parker High School; Chicago, Illinois. 
Ratrpu R. Perrine, A.B., ’06. 
1922, Principal, High School; Monmouth, Illinois. 
R. H. Perrott. 
Rutland, Illinois. 
Harry A. Peters, B.A., ’02. 
1908, Principal, University School; Cleveland, Ohio. 
O. E. Pererson, A.B., ’07; Ph.M., ’10. 
1914, Superintendent, Community High School; Sycamore, 
Illinois. 
ELMER PETREE. 
Fairfax, Oklahoma. 
C. A. Petterson, Ph.B., ’93. 
Principal, Carl Schurz Evening High School; Chicago, IIlinois. 
ALvIN F. Perry. 
1922, Principal, Benjamin Funk High School; Shirley, Illinois. 
E. O. Puares, A.B., ’22. 
1922, Principal, Community High School ; Sheldon, Illinois. 
H. E. Purvsvap. 
Soldier, Kansas. 
C. C. Puiiuips. 
Strong, Maine. 
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C. E. Puituips, A.B., 07; A.M., ’09. 
1922, Principal, Durham High School; Durham, North Caro- 
lina. 
Epwin PHILLIPs. 
Hollis, Maine. 
H. S. Puuties, A.B.,’84; A.M., 05. 
1920, Principal, Gove Junior High School; Denver, Colorado. 
O. B. PHIL irs. 
Tyndall, South Dakota. 
Eur Pickwick, Jr. 
East Side High School; Newark, New Jersey. 
FRANKLIN R. Pierce. 
Battin High School; Elizabeth, New Jersey. 
F. H. Pierce. 
Principal, Jordan High School; Lewiston, Maine. 
Mortimer W. PLUNKETT. 
7632 Henrrie Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 
M. D. Poranp. 
Central C. and Manual Training High School; Newark, New 
Jersey. 
MartTHa Ponp. 
Business High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
H. J. Ponirz, Ph.B., ’20. 
1923, Principal, High School; Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan. 
D. E. Porter, A.B., ’02. 
1919, Principal, Omaha Technical High School; Omaha, Ne- 
braska. 
H. V. Porter, B.E., ’16. 
1918, Principal, Community High School; Athens, IIlinois. 
JENNIE E. Post. 
Van Buren Junior High School; Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Harotp H. Posten. 
Wauwatosa, Wisconsin. 
Lecau E. Pore. 
Vermilion, South Dakota. 
I. B. Potter, A.B., ’11. 
1920, Superintendent of Schools; Dixon, Illinois. 
J. K. Portte. 
Lee Academy ; Lee, Maine. 
Joun L. G. Porrorr, A.B., 03; M.E., 11; M.A., ’11. 
1907, Principal, McKinley High School ; Canton, Ohio. 
Joun Rusu Powe tt, A.B., ’97; A.M., ’99. 
1909, Soldan High School; St. Louis, Missouri. 
E. W. Powers. 
Fairbury, Illinois. 
WILLIAM PRAKKEN, A.B., 98; Ph.B., ’00. 
1915, Principal, High School; 128 Glendale Avenue, Highland 
Park, Michigan. 
H. E. Pratt. 
High School, Albany, New York. 
W. A. Pratt, A.B., ’82; A.M., ’85. 
1921, Superintendent, Atwood Township High School; At- 
wood, Illinois. 
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Watter M. Pratt. 
Waterloo, New York. 
HELEN PRITCHARD. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
O. G. Pricnarp, A.M., ’15. 
1922, Vice-Principal, East High School; Des Moines, Iowa. 
ELLswortH PRIce. 
Jackman, Maine. 
F. C. Prince. 
Alliance, Nebraska. 
RatpH W. PRINGLE. 
Principal, High School; Illinois Normal University; Normal, 
Illinois. 
G. A. Prock. 
Principal, Kennebunkport High School; Kennebunkport, 
Maine. 
CLARENCE W. Proctor, A.B., 98. 
1920, Principal, Bangor High School; Bangor, Maine. 
H. G. Provines. 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
Mere Prunty, A.B., ’09. 
1918, Principal, Central High School; Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
W. J. Purrer. 
Dort Junior High School; Flint, Michigan. 
Joun H. Puc. 
Western Teachers’ Exchange; 122 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Myrtle Putten, B.A., ’10. 
1919, Principal, High School; Britt, Iowa. 
Grorce C. PurtncTon. 
Fort Fairfield, Maine. 
R. K. Purt, B.S., ’22. 
1923, Principal, Community High School; Dupo, Illinois. 
CLARENCE P. QurMsy, A.B., 710. 
1923, Principal, High School; South Manchester, Connecticut. 
P. E. Qurrine. 
Freeman, South Dakota. 
A. W. RAce. 
Hermon, Maine. 
Stuart R. Race, A.B., 711. 
1921, Principal, Junior-Senior High School; Lakewood, New 
Jersey. 
Francis D. RapForp. 
Menominee, Michigan. 
James Rae, B.S., ’03. 
1918, Principal, High School and Junior College; Mason City, 
Iowa. 
L. W. RacLanp, A.B.; A.M., ’19. 
1922, Superintendent of Schools; Normal, Illinois. 
J. E. Rarsourn, A.B., ’96. 
1916, Principal, Township High School; Eldorado, Illinois. 
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Atrrep C. Ramsey, B.S., 714. 
1920, Assistant Principal, Montclair High School; Montclair, 
New Jersey. 
W. M. Rano. 
Boothbay Harbor, Maine. 
Foster S. Ranoie, A.B., °11. 
1922, Principal, East Side High School; Madison, Wisconsin. 
GeorcE C. RANNE. 
Roseville, Illinois. 
Lee C. Rasey, A.B., ’13. 
1920, Principal, High School; Appleton, Wisconsin. 
F. E. Ray, B.Sc., ’21. 
1923, Principal, Cropsey Community High School; Cropsey, 
Illinois. 
S. J. Rawson. 
Redlowville, Maine. 
A. A. Rea, A.B., 713. 
1917, Principal, West High School; Aurora, IIlinois. 
Everett A. REA, Jr., A.B., ’20. 
1922, Principal, High School; Webster City, Iowa. 
W.C. Reavis, A.M. 
1921, Principal, University High School; University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, Illinois. 
Ernest JOHN Reep, A.B., ’15. 
1916, Principal, Adrian High School; Adrian, Michigan. 
H. S. REep. 
Presque Isle, Maine. 
Josepu A. Reep, B.S., 06; A.M., ’07. 
1906, Principal, Franklin High School; Seattle, Wash. 
Q. Ray REepy. 
Hamilton, Illinois. 
W. D. REEVE. 
University High School, the University of Minnesota, Minne- 
neapolis, Minnesota. 


B. L. Reeves. 

Williamsville, Illinois. 
G. H. Rew. 

McNabb, Illinois. 
Cecit K. REIFF. 

Principal, Central High School, Muskogee, Oklahoma. 
Apert Renwick, A.B., ’21; A.M., ’22. 

1923, Principal, High School; Hudson, Michigan. 
O. M. Rurne, A.B., 713. 

1920, Principal High School; Manhattan, Kansas. 
C. A. Rice. 

Benton Harbor, Michigan. 
CLARENCE T. Rice, A.B., B.Sc., ’11; A.M., ’18. 

Principal, Kansas City High School; Kansas City, Kansas. 
N. J. Rice. 

Brighton, Colorado. 
J. H. Ricuarp, A.B., 711. 

1921, Principal, High School; Harveyville, Kansas. 
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Myron W. RICHARDSON. 
Principal, Girls’ High School; Brighton, Massachusetts. 
Rap D. RicHarps. 
Rocky River, Ohio. 
S. H. Riper. 
Wichita Falls, Texas. 
Wut A. RICHARDS. 
Iola, Kansas. 
Mary O. Ricuey, B.L., 95; M.S., ’97. 
1911, Oak Park and River Forest Township High School; Oak 
Park, Illinois. 
J. J. RreMersMaA. 
Holland, Michigan. 
E. F. Rive. 
Saybrook, Illinois. 
Wicrrep Harvey RINGER. 
High School, Gloucester, Massachusetts. 
H. A. RItcHer. 
Rutland, Illinois. 
B. J. Rivett, S.B. 
1920, Assistant Principal, Northwestern High School; Detroit, 
Michigan. 
Wit C. Ross, A.B., ’14; A.M., '15. 
1920, Principal, Part-Time School, J. Sterling Morton High 
School; Cicero, Illinois. 
Cuarves A. Rossrns, Ph.B., ’00. 
1923, Principal, Mattanawcook Academy; Lincoln, Maine. 
CHESTER Rossins, A.B., 13; A.M., 22. 
1919, Principal, High School; Bridgeton, New Jersey. 
J. A. Roserts. 
Beresford, South Dakota. 
R. M. Ropertson. 
Erie, Illinois. 
L. C. Rosey. 
Morrisonville, Illinois. 
V. H. Rostnson. 
Oldtown, Maine. 
W. T. Rosinson. 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. 
JosepH RoEMER. 
Gainesville, Florida. 
Emity Rockwoop. 
Calais, Maine. 
Grorce H. Rockwoop, A.B., 79; A.M., ’82. 
1900, Principal, Austin High School; 5417 Fulton Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 
Wut S. Rog, A.B., 05; A.M., ’15. 
1920, Principal, Colorado Springs High School; Colorado 
Springs, Colorado. 
ANNA Rocers-Parr. 
Brownstown, IIlinois. 
S. O. Rorem. 
Sioux City, Iowa. 
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Harvey M. Rosa, A.B., ’14. 
1922, Principal, City High School; River Rouge, Michigan. 
H. E. Rosenserc. 
Findlay, Illinois. 
H. J. Ross. 
Mexico, Maine. 
Joun G. RossMan. 
Fort Smith, Arkansas. 
G. E. Roupesusu, B.Sc., ’18; M.A., ’23. 
1920, Principal, South High School; Lima, Ohio. 
H. C. RucKmick. 
Leroy, Illinois. 
Joun Rurt, B.S., 18; M.A., ’20. 
1921, Principal, Luther L. Wright High School; Ironwood, 
Michigan. 
H. C. Rute. 
Parsons, Kansas. 
James N. Rute, B.S., 98; M.S., ’01. 
1921, Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. 
Cuester A. RuMBLE. 
Hume, Illinois. 
C. E. Russett, A.B., 715. 
1923, Principal, Westfield Township High School; Westfield, 
Illinois. 
J. B. Russe. 
Wheaton, Illinois. 
W. G. RusseELL. 
Manual Training High School; Hume, I!linois. 
W. R. Ryan, A.B., 719. 
1922, American Book Company; Chicago, IIlinois. 
Epwarp Rynearson, A.B., ’93; A.M., ’96; Ped.D., 719. 
1912, Principal, Fifth Avenue High School; 1800 Fifth Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
R. M. SALeE. 
Oneida, Illinois. 
V. E. SAMMONo. 
Hot Springs, National Park, Arkansas. 
A. B. SANDIFER. 
1, Principal, High School; Brownstown, Illinois. 
R. L. Sanpwick, A.B., ’95. 
1903, Principal, Deerfield-Shields Township High School; 
Highland Park, Illinois. 
Lina E. Sancer, B.A., 16. 
1918, Principal, High School; Bridgewater, Virginia. 
Epwarp SAvuvain, Ph.B. 
1919, Principal, Schenley High School; Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. 
Samuet P. Savace, B.Pd., ’11; A.B., ’22. 
1922, Principal, High School; Owosso, Michigan. 
T. E. SavacE. 
Argenta, Illinois. 
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Ray SAWHILL. 
Kanopolis, Kansas. 
M. A. SCHALCK. 
Rollo, Illinois. 
Grorce E. Scuitirine, A.B., ’00; A.M., ’20. 
1919, Principal, High School; Bradford, Pennsylvania. 
Rev. Herpert Scuiswer, A.B., ’14. 
1920, Rector, St. Bede College Academy; Peru, Illinois. 
F. L. ScHLAGLe. 
Kansas City, Kansas. 
I. L. ScHLuTer. 
Onaway, Michigan. 
L. E. Scuiytre. 
Wittenberg, Wisconsin. 
O. I. ScHMAELzLE, B.S., ’20. 
1921, Principal, High School; Morton, Illinois. 
CLayTon SCHMIDT. 
Wilmot, South Dakota. 
H. G. Scumipt, A.B., 02; B.S., ’07; A.M., 710. 
1915, Principal, Township High School; Belleville, Illinois. 
Parke Scuock, A.B.; ’88; A.M., '91. 
1912, Principal, West Philadelphia High School for Girls; 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
RALEIGH SCHORLING. 
Teachers’ College, Lincoln School; New York City. 
C. B. Scurepet, Ph.B., 19; A.M., ’20. 
1921, Superintendent of Schools; Burns, Kansas. 
A. G. SCHROEDERMEIER. 
Linwood, Kansas. 
E. M. ScHUENEMAN. 
Nashville, Illinois. 
J. M. Scoviie. 
Walden, Colorado. 
A. B. Scorrt. 
Bath, Maine. 
O. M. SEARLEs. 
Albert Teachers’ Agency; Chicago, Illinois. 
Joun L. Seaton, A.B., S.T.B., Ph.D., D.D. 
1919, College Secretary, Board of Education, Methodist Epis- 
copal Church; 150 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
C. F. Serer, A.B., 14; A.M., '17. 
1918, Junior High School; Allentown, Pennsylvania. 
E. O. Serrince, A.B., ’20. 
1922, Principal, High School; Denison, Colorado. 
Wa ter E. Severance, A.B., 95; A.M., ’02. 
1918, Principal, Central High School; Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. 
A. O. H. Setzepranpt. 
Eagle Grove, Iowa. 
J. A. Sexson. 
Sterling, Colorado. 
B. F. Suarer, A.B., ’14; A.M., ’23. 
1922, Superintendent of Schools; Jacksonville, Illinois. 
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J. P. SHANp. 
Hudson, Michigan. 
B. C. SHANKLAND. 
Principal, High School; Cadillac, Michigan. 
Roy B. SHARROCK. 
Euclid, Ohio. 
B. B. SHaw. 
Bridgewater, South Dakota. 
CHarRLEs SHAW. 
Gorham, Maine. 
W. F. Suaw, A.B., ’13; M.S., ’21. 
1921, Principal, Central Junior High School; Kansas City, 
Kansas. 
S. L. SHEEP. 
Elizabeth City, North Carolina. 
Joun W. Sue er, Ph.B., 09; A.M., ’21. 
1921, Principal, High School; Fort Scott, Kansas. 
H. P. SHtIetps. 
Bowen, Illinois. 
F. J. SIcKLes. 
Millville, New Jersey. 
Harry C. Sreser, B.S., 09; Pd.M., ’22. 
1920, Principal, High School; Red Bank, New Jersey. 
XERXES Sitver, A.B., 714. 
1922, Superintendent of Schools; San Jose, Illinois. 
Davin P. Simpson, A.B., 92; A.M., 95; LL.B., 09. 
1911, Principal, West High School; Cleveland, Ohio. 
M. R. Simpson, A.B. 
1920, Principal, High School; Bucyrus, Ohio. 
W. F. Simpson, A.B., 15; A.M., ’23. 
1921, Principal, High School; Shelby, Ohio. 
WiiraM A. Simpson. 
Bridgton, Maine. 
IrMA F. SIPtine. 
Missouri Valley, Iowa. 
Avery W. SKINNER, A.B., ’92. 
1920, Director of Examinations and Inspections Division; 
Albany, New York. 
W. H. SKINNER. 
La Crosse, Kansas. 
R. W. SKINNER. 
Rapid City, South Dakota. 
Louis PALMER Srape, A.B., 93; A.M., ’97. 
1912, Principal, Public High School; New Britain, Connecticut. 
Cuares H. Sater, Ph.B. 
1921, Principal, Cleveland High School; St. Louis, Missouri. 
F. E. SLeeper, Jr. 
Litchfield, Maine. 
F. G. Stentz. 
Greenville, Michigan. 
C. V. Stoan, M.S., ’05. 
1910, Principal, High School; Phillipsburg, New Jersey. 
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N. B. Stoan, A.B., ’97. 
Principal, Central High School; Bay City, Michigan. 
H. W. SrotHower, B.S., A.B., ’15. 
1921, Principal, High School; Mount Union, Pennsylvania. 
Bessie Smart, A.B., ’21. 
1922, Superintendent, Community High School; Milledgeville. 
Illinois. 
M. C. Smart. 
Pennell Institute; Gray, Maine. 
EuGENE SMEATHERS. 
Rahway, New Jersey. 
Cates W. SMIck. 
Oberlin, Kansas. 
James B. SMILEY. 
Lincoln High School ; Cleveland, Ohio. 
A. E. Situ, Ph.B., ’20. 
1923, Principal, High School; Neponset, Illinois. 
Atwyn C. SMItH. 
Broadway Junior High School; Denver, Colorado. 
C. A. SMITH. 
Attica, Indiana. 
C. H. Situ, M.E., ’85. 
1890, Assistant Principal, Hyde Park High School; Chicago, 
Illinois. 
Cuartes W. Situ. 
Winchester, Illinois. 
C. L. Smita. 
Belfast, Maine. 
Erman S. Situ, B.S., ’00. 
1907, Superintendent of Schools; Barrington, Illinois. 
Everett P. SmitH. 
Sebago, Maine. 
G. Ernest SMITH. 
Elkhart, Illinois. 
G. T. Smitn. 
4932 Lake Park, Chicago, Illinois. 
Hoyt D. Snir, A.B., ’21. 
1923, Principal, Gill Consolidated School; Gill, Colorado. 
James F. Situ. 
912 Markham Avenue, Durham, North Carolina. 
J. H. Smirn. 
Lowell, Arkansas. 
L. C. Smrirtu, A.B., ’05. 
1922, Wenona, Illinois. 
Lena M. Situ. 
Meade, Kansas. 
Lewis Wi ser Situ, A.B., 02; A.M., 13; Ph.D., 719. 
1919, Principal, Joliet Township High School and Junior Col- 
lege; Joliet, Illinois. 
Lioyp Situ, A.B., ’16. 
1919, Principal, High School; Ionia, Michigan. 
O. O. Situ. 
Chapman, Kansas. 
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R. H. G. SmirH. 
Rushville, Illinois. 
WELLs SMITH. 
Kit Carson, Colorado. 
Wiii1aM L. Situ, A.B., ’95; A.M., ’05. 
1901, Principal, Alleghany High School; Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. 
W. O. Smita. 
Keene, New Hampshire. 
Rosert SMYLIE, JR. 
Dows, Iowa. 
Ivan U. Snyper. 
Montrose, Kansas. 
WittraM H. Snyper, A.B., ’85; A.M., ’88; D.Sc., ’08. 
1908, Principal, Hollywood High School; Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 
WarrEN E. Snorer. 
Sheffield, Illinois. 
Irwin B. SOMERVILLE. 
Ridgewood, New Jersey. 
R. W. SNYDER. 
Lindsay, California. 
D. W. SPANGLER. 
Longmont, Colorado. 
Oviver SorviEn. 
Louisville, Kentucky. 
JEwELL SPARLING. 
Croswell, Michigan. 
R. B. Sparks. 
Plainview, Texas. 
L. H. Spencer, B.A., ’21; M.A., ’22. 
1922, Principal, High School; Glenwood, Iowa. 
E. B. SPAULDING. 
Gary, Indiana. 
C. E. Spicer. 
Assistant Superintendent, Joliet Township High School and 
Junior College; Joliet, Illinois. 
M. H. Spicer, B.A., 17. 
1921, Principal, High School; Washington, IIlinois. 
R. L. Sprres. 
Paxton, IIlinois. 
(Mrs.) Lucy M. Spracue. 
Crete, Nebraska. 
Asa SpRuUNGER, A.B., ’14. 
1920, Assistant Principal, High School; Decatur, Illinois. 
Cuar.es E. SprINGMEYER. 
Brooklyn, New York. 
Frank W. Stant, Ph.B. 
1918, Principal, Bowen High School; Chicago; Illinois. 
Fiorence M. Starnes, B.A., ’11. 
1917, Principal, High School ; Eldora, Iowa. 
Raymonp E. Sratey, A.B., ’12. 
1920, Principal, Beall High School; Frostburg, Maryland. 
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1922 L. L. STaNpLEy. 
Chenoa, Illinois. 
1923. E. L. Starrett. 
Kingman, Kansas. 
1918 WayLanp E. Stearns, A.B., ’85; A.M., ’94. 
1899, Principal, Barringer High School; Sixth Avenue, Ridge 
and Parker Streets, Newark, New Jersey. 
1924 MINNIE L. SteckeL, A.B., 17. 
1921, Principal, High School; Atlantic, Iowa. 
1924 F. B. StTeece. 
Wagner, South Dakota. 
1923 J. H. Steere, E.M., ’00. 
1921, Assistant Principal, Manual Training High School, Den- 
ver, Colorado. 
1916 H. T. Steerer, A.B., ’09. 
1918, Principal, West High School; Des Moines, Iowa. 
1924 R. B. Stenincer, B.S., 718. 
1923, Principal, High School; Beason, Illinois. 
1924 M. R. Srepnan, B.E., ’23. 
1923, Superintendent of Schools; Dakota, Illinois. 
1923 M. H. STEPHENs. 
Creston, Iowa. 
1923 R. L. STEINHEIMER. 
Junction City, Kansas. 
1924 R. B. STERRINGER. 
Beason, Illinois. 
1922 E.G. Stevens, B.Ed., 16. 
1917, Principal, Township High School, Rantoul, Illinois. 
1924 Donan B. STEvENs. 
Brattleboro, Vermont. 
1920 E. R. Stevens, B.S., ’18. 
1920, Principal, High School; Leavenworth, Kansas. 
1922 Grorce C. STEVENS. 
Kiowa, Kansas. 
1924 Everett R. STEVENSON. 
Palmyra, Illinois. 
1916 Frep G. Stevenson, A.B., 08. 
1917, Principal, High School ; 1564 Iowa Street, Dubuque, Iowa. 
1924 C. E. Stewart, A.B., ’20; A.M., ’22. 
1910, Superintendent, Washington County High School Sys- 
tem; Akron, Colorado. 


1924 Joun W. Stewart. 
Scienceville, Ohio. 
1922 ANpREW STEVENS. 
Keyesport, Illinois. 
1924 H. V. Stewart, B.S., ’16; M.S., ’24. 
1921, Principal, High School; Lansford, Pennsylvania. 
1920 Bennett M. Sricatt, A.B., 01; A.M., ’05. 
1919, Assistant Superintendent of Schools ; 3729 Walnut Street, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


1924 D. H. Stimpson. 
Patten, Maine. 
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W. E. Stitwe tt, A. B., 01; A.M., ’03. 
1903, Headmaster, University School; Cincinnati, Ohio. 
L. V. StocKarp. 
Dallas, Texas. 
WittiaM R. Stocking, A.B., A.M., 713. 
1923, Principal, Central High School; Detroit, Michigan. 
Epna B. Stott, B. A., ’23. 
1921, Principal, High School, Independence, Iowa. 
C. H. Srone. 
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EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 





The eighth annual meeting of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals was held in Chicago, Illinois, Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, February 25, 26, 27 and 28, 
1924. 

FIRST SESSION 


The first session of the eighth annual meeting of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals was called to order at 
2:15 p. m. in the Ball Room of Hotel LaSalle by the retiring Presi- 
dent, Principal Edward Rynearson, of Fifth Avenue High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Mr. Rynearson introduced the incumbent 
President, Principal Claude P. Briggs, of Lakewood High School, 
Lakewood, Ohio, who read his address, entitled, The Holding Power 
of the High School. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 
THE HOLDING POWER OF THE HIGH SCHOOL 


CLauDE P. Briccs, 
PrincipAL oF LakKEwoop HicH ScHoot, LAKEwoop, OHIO 


In the Ordinance of 1787, which provided for the organization 
and government of the Northwest territory, our forefathers wrote 
these significant words: “Religion, morality, and knowledge being 
necessary to good government and the happiness of mankind, schools 
and the means of education shall forever be encouraged.” 


The idea and ideals back of this statement have brought the 
opportunity for an education to the threshold of every home in our 
land. The fact that almost one in three of the children reaching their 
teens in the United States enters the high school is worth remem- 
bering. Nothing like it has ever occurred before in the world’s his- 
tory. This marvelous growth of the high-school population had its 
inception about three decades ago, for in 1890 not more than one it 
ten of the pupils of high-school age in this country were in high school 
1 
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This most unusual growth is all the more significant when con- 
sidered in light of the growth of the elementary grades during the 
same period. In consulting the Bureau of Education reports, we 
find that the enrollment of the grades in 1890 from one through eight 
was thirteen million, while the enrollment of the same grades in 1922 
was approximately twenty-two million—an increase of a little more 
than seventy per cent. This growth in comparison with the growth 
of the total population of the United States is but little more than 
the increase of the total population. 


Considering the enrollment of the public secondary-schools for 
the same time, 1890, there were about two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand, while the enrollment in 1922 is approximately two million, 
five hundred thousand—an increase of about one thousand per cent. 
These figures are little short of marvelous. 


Further consideration of the statistics shows, according to Dr. 
Thorndike, that about thirty-six per cent of this number, or nine 
hundred thousand, may be approximately set as the number entering 
the first year of the high schools annually. He also says, “While we 
lack measures of the inborn capacities of the one in ten or eleven of 
a generation ago, and have only scanty measures of the capacities of 
the one in three today, I think we have excellent reasons for believ- 
ing that the one in ten of three decades ago had greater capacities 
for intellectual tasks generally than the one in three of today.” 


The high school of a generation ago was thought of as was the 
academy—little more than a preparatory school for the professions 
and the colleges. 


What are some of the causes for this unusual growth in what 
has been termed “the people’s college”? It is due, first, largely to 
the belief that our people hold; namely, that the cause of democracy 
is dependent on education, and the belief that this government of the 
people, for the people, and by the people must see that its children 
have clear ideas and ideals of the nature, history, and principles of 
democratic government ; and unless they do, our representative form 
of government will prove a failure. The better and more complete 
our education of all the people, the safer and saner will be the direc- 
tion of our nation. 


This abiding faith in education and its relation to our govern- 
ment has led the states to pass laws compelling all children of cer- 
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tain ages to go to school. In some states the upper limit has been 
increased to sixteen years of age and even to eighteen, if the child 
is unemployed. 


Another and a very vital reason for this rapid increase in en- 
rollment is due to the enrichment of the curriculum. School children 
unsuited in mental capacity for intellectual tasks solely, could not 
be compelled to stay in school unless subject mattter suited to their 
capacities was offered them. Vocational training subject matter has 
played a very important part in holding pupils in the high school. 


Last, but not least, the junior-high-school plan, in an endeavor 
to offer exploratory courses and a reasonable amount of freedom 
in selection, has had a helpful influence in bringing to the people 
the value of having their children continue with their high-school 
education. 


Let us suppose that the average cost of a pupil’s education in 
1912 were $38.27 ; then the average cost of the pupil’s education in 
1922 is $110.99. We arrive at this conclusion because the index of 
the purchasing power of the dollar, derived by experts of the United 
States Government departments of Labor and Commerce, shows 
that it took $2.90 last year to do the business of $1.00 in 1912. But 
when we think that the enrollment of secondary-schools has increased 
at an unparalled rate; when we add to this increase in the growth 
the added expense, and then consider the decline in the purchasing 
power of the dollar, it is no wonder that the tax-paying public is 
asking administrators to justify our education even to the point of 
requesting them to dispense with some of the vantage ground. Al- 
ready there are powerful influences at work crying, “Hold, hold! the 
nation is going bankrupt unless the idea is dispensed with of trying 
to train and educate all the children of all the people at the cost of 
the tax-paying public.” 


There are those who would eliminate all from the schools except 
that which is an intellectual agency in the education of the high- 
school pupils. They say that the high school is primarily an intel- 
lectual agent and that such subjects as those that do not come within 
the range of intellectual tasks must be eliminated. They would keep 
only the languages, elementary processes of arithmetic, social 
sciences, and a minimum exposure to the processes and results of 
science. They are enemies to the tendency of the enrichment of the 
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curriculum and would take away from our cosmopolitan high school 
the opportunity for the pupils to study art, something of science, 
something of literature, something of economics, and something of 
every form of knowledge in which the modern world interests itself. 
This is a definite attempt on the part of our enemies to stifle the 
modern movement in our high schools, and to limit it to the formal 
type of education given in the academies and public high schools of 
a generation ago. 


These opponents of the present movement in education propose 
to cut down the cost by removing from the curriculum all subjects 
added for the definite purpose of strengthening its holding power. 
Are the thinking people going to stand by and see this done? It is 
the belief of modern educators that they will not. On the other 
hand, it will not be surprising to see them add to the opportunity for 
training already offered in the high school. 


The proponents of the modern high school with its enriched 
curriculum believe too in a thorough study of a few things coupled 
with the intellectual vigor and training which the mind of the pupil 
receives in this process, but he does not believe that a child will 
become educated by teaching him something about every form of 
knowledge and skill. He believes in the theory of individual differ- 
ences and does not believe that every pupil is going to get his educa- 
tion and training along the same lines and on the same subject matter 
as every other child, any more than he believes that every boy must 
be compelled to run and train for the one hundred yard dash to 
become an athlete. 


The challenge has come to all who are interested in secondary- 
school work. More and more must we justify our procedure to the 
tax-paying public. Do you ever hear about eliminating the “frills” 
in education? What are the frills? Try asking different people 
what they call the “frills.” You will find about as many answers 
as there are people. That which is a “frill” and of little or no value 
or means as an educational agency to one will very likely prove the 
very essence of the curriculum to another. The study of art to one 
is a mere waste of time, while to a pupil who expects to become an 
interior decorator it proves to be the meat of the curriculum. As a 
result of this investigation the conclusion will be reached that there 
are no “frills.” 
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Is there need of increasing the holding power of the high school ? 
Whose child is to be eliminated or denied that training which will 
make him a better citizen and better able to support himself? Dr. 
W. O. Thompson, President of the Ohio State University, in a recent 
address said, “Public education is for the millions—not for the 
millionaires alone. Every child has a right to an education for the 
potentialities that lie within him.” In the light of this pronounce- 
ment, certainly we must add to the opportunities of those who are 
of limited capacity so that they may have their training. You ask, 
“Will not this training help to eliminate the exploitation of the work- 
ers at the lower levels?” This training will tend to standardize 
occupation and give it prestige; this training will often result in a 
living wage and it is often a means of eliminating a social hazard. 
The unskilled worker is usually the first one to be discharged when 
work is slack. If this philosophy is sound, in time there will be 
an increase in the number of occupations for which training is 
offered. 


W. M. Proctor in his study of the California high-school situation 
is the authority for the statement that one-third to one-half of the 
pupils who enter the high school the first year do not return for the 
third semester. A principal of a large high school in one of the 
middle-west cities reports, in a study which he made recently, that 
the “drop outs” (that is, those who entered the first year and did 
not return the first semester of the second year) number forty-six 
per cent of those who entered. This study covered a period of ten 
years. These figures startle us, but there will be still other “drop 
outs” before this first-year class has completed its four-year course, 
and the final figures will show a worse picture. 


Why did these pupils drop out? Was it on account of economic 
conditions or was it on account of inability to succeed? Probably 
the latter in a large percentage of cases. In a study which has re- 
cently been made on the “drop outs” it has been clearly shown by 
evidence secured from them, that they would have remained in school 
could they have been shown that they would ultimately gain anything 
by staying in school. 


May we ask if there is not a need for training for occupations 
in the lower vocational levels? We must say, “Yes,” if Dr. Thomp- 
son is right in assuming that every child has a right to an education 
for the potentialities that lie within him. We say again, certainly 
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the tax-payer will not be so short-sighted as not to finance the schools 
for this purpose. 


It is a well-known fact that the more time and money spent on 
the guidance of a pupil before he reaches the age of eighteen, the 
less cost will result to society later for correction and inefficiency. 
This will be particularly true of children of the lower levels. 


Some of these pupils leave high school because of poor teach- 
ing. There is need of improvement in teaching; more study put 
upon the subject matter in the light of the boys and girls to be taught. 
This forty-six per cent of the first-year boys and girls who do not 
return, do not really quit to get out of school to work but because 
they cannot work in school. Some one has quoted one of these 
“drop outs” on his explanation of his situation as follows: “When 
a fellow goes to high school, at the end of every six weeks he gets 
pieces of paper with the teachers’ marks on them telling how he 
ain’t no good—when a fellow works at a job, he gets a slip of paper 
every Saturday noon with which he can buy things. Who wants 
to go to school anyhow if he ain’t going to college?” Clearly the 
bars have been raised too high in our modern high school to make 
it possible to give proper training to the limited pupils. 

In a recent study made in the Berkeley (California) High 
School it is the report that twenty-six per cent of the pupils coming 
into the tenth grade were below the average in brightness; that is, 
they had an intelligence quotient of less than ninety-five. The study 
reports further, after an investigation of the junior high-school 
enrollment, that the senior high school may continue to expect an 
equally large per cent of pupils of limited intelligence in the future. 


A recent study in another high school shows that nearly fifty 
per cent of the “drop outs” were below the one hundred I. Q. Thirty- 
five per cent were decidedly below the average intelligence. 

From these studies we cannot conclude that low learning rate 
is the only cause for “drop outs”; however, it proves to be one of 
the important reasons. 


There are means at the command of secondary-schools which, 
if made use of, will bring the character and nature of the work 
down to those of the lower levels of intelligence without lowering 
the standards of the gifted. For those of the lower and middle levels 
of intelligence, new lines of work of a more practical nature will have 
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to be added, and since there are probably ten per cent who have not 
even the ability to complete the work preparatory to high school, the 
differentiation of classes will have to begin in the sixth and seventh 
grades. In order that this modification of curriculum may meet 
better the needs of these lower levels, there must be classification of 
students by grouping the student body on the basis of group intelli- 
gence plus achievement tests and teachers’ estimates. We shall not 
then be put in the anomalous situation of expecting a pupil of 
inferior or even average ability to do superior work; and, on the 
other hand, allowing a pupil of superior ability to do less than supe- 
rior work. Each pupil should perform according to his capacity. 
If the work exacted of the pupils were based on their ability to meet 
these requirements, then there would be fewer “drop outs.” 


In Lakewood High School, numbering two thousand pupils, 
there are two hundred and sixty-one who are fifteen points or more 
below the norm for their ages in accordance with the Otis Intelli- 
gence Test given in September, 1923. This is a fraction over thir- 
teen per cent. Furthermore, among the four hundred and twenty- 
eight graduates for the past two years, there were only twelve, or 
two and eight-tenths per cent, who were fifteen or more points below 
the norm for their ages. In this same study we found that the in- 
dices of brightness for the graduating classes of January and June, 
1922, was 130; the I. B. for January, 1923, was 130; for June, 1923, 
the I. B. was 127; and January, 1924, it was 123.3. These figures 
give us a better idea of what is goiwg on in the way of elimination 
in a cosmopolitan high school in a high-grade community than could 
possibly have been without the testing and classification. 


Lakewood junior high schools as well as its senior high school 
are endeavoring to meet the “drop-out” problem by the homogeneous 
grouping of classes. At present in the senior high school we have 
223 unclassified classes and 189 classified. We call them the A. B. C. 
groups; those of slow learning rate are designated as A groups, of 
which we have 42; those of superior learning rate are C groups, 
numbering 38; the middle groups called B’s, numbering 109, are 
those of average learning rate. They are what is left after the A 
and C groups are taken out. This work has been in operation for 
the past two years. The surprising thing about this grouping in 
our school is how generally the teachers have come to approve of 
the plan. However, just the grouping is the smallest part of the pro- 
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cedure. We use it as a means of stimulation as well as a means 
of guidance. Dr. Thorndike says that in general, a pupil whose 
first trial Alpha ability is below 100 will be unable to understand 
the symbolisms, generalizations, and proofs of algebra. He may 
pass the course but he will not really have learned algebra. Pupils 
excluded may be given a course in mathematics that is within their 
capacity or take it in the second or third years.” 


There is not much gained by classification if the curriculum is 
not modified to meet the needs of these special groups. The teacher 
of English of the slow groups says that the subject matter must be 
closely related to the life situations of each, i.e., it must be very con- 
crete. The teacher of mathematics says that the subject matter of 
these groups is made as objective and concrete as possible and is 
linked up with the past experience of the pupil as far as can be. Only 
the short and plain problems and exercises are used. The work 
leans toward a review of arithmetic rather than toward the abstract 
ideas of formal algebra. 


When a school has analysed its pupil body as has been done in 
our school, I am sure the conclusion will be reached that the program 
of work assigned to each pupil should be determined by the ability 
of that pupil to carry on that program. If there is a carefully 
arranged plan which considers individual differences, the pupils of 
average intelligence will, in larger numbers, continue their education 
rather than, through discouragement brought about by wrong ex- 
pectations, leave school and go into their life work unprepared. 


As a result of testing and classification our school has learned 
something about the technique of dealing with not only those pupils 
of superior capacity, but with pupils of probable slow learning capacity 
as well. There must be not only a differentiation of subject matter 
and curriculum but the methods of teaching must be adapted to these 
limited groups in particular. Inasmuch as only a limited amount of 
academic work can be acquired by the slow learning groups, it is 
necessary that the subject matter in English be related to life experi- 
ences. What are the operations and the skills which they must per- 
form? They are not interested in grammar, punctuation, or sen- 
tence analysis per se, and for that reason their work should be con- 
fined largely to reading for appreciation and self-expression in its 
simplest form. We should set for these a daily assignment that is 
distinct and plain and never allow it to become involved. The 
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teacher who does not confine his assignment to short one-page themes 
rather than three-thousand-word themes involving many references 
to be looked up from many sources is doomed to certain failure with 
these pupils. 

The pupils of superior learning rate may be expected to look 
for ultimate principles and final objectives but the children of the 
lower levels will seldom seek beyond the immediate and for this 
reason the subject matter should be concrete. It is always well to 
remember that the mental age of the slow learner is not what his 
chronological age is. This should be remembered in making the 
academic assignments. The mental age should be given first con- 
sideration. In the light of the above considerations, large oppor- 
tunity should be given for drill. The slow thinker is not necessarily 
the accurate thinker nor has he an unusually retentive mind. We do 
not expect him to work out a project by himself. The pupils of the 
A groups must have teachers of broad sympathy and great 
patience. These teachers must not only be very patient and sym- 
pathetic but they must also be keenly alert to the fact that they are 
training young men and young women of eighteen years chrono- 
logically but who have the mental age, oftentimes, of fourteen years 
or less, especially when they are dealing with them in cases of dis- 
cipline. 7 

Our teachers are coming to know that even the limited pupil 
has some ability and it is their privilege to co-operate with him in 
developing the ability which he has. It is a significant fact that we 
have a higher percentage of failures in our non-segregated groups 
than we have in the classified groups. Failures in Latin for last 
semester showed higher percentage of failures in the non-segregated 
groups than in the classified and there were also more failures in the 
classified C group than in the A or B groups. In mathematics there 
was a higher percentage of failures in the B group, out of which all 
the A’s and C’s have been withdrawn. This shows to us that our 
curriculum and teaching method must be better suited to the individ- 
uals of these groups if we are to prevent “drop-outs.” 


Is this procedure undemocratic? No, quite the contrary. This 
is very important. The slow learner thinks, but he does not enjoy 
or profit from studies or subject matter handled in such manner 
that it is above his mental level. Such differentiation of classes, 
methods of teaching, and enlargement of opportunities for the train- 
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ing of the humbler sort is the necessary corollary of the purely demo- 
cratic ideal. In proportion to the extent of our being able to train 
and educate not only the superior pupils, but those of lower intelli- 
gence, will we be able to increase the holding power of this greatest 
of all educational institutions, the “Secondary School.” 


The discussion of Curriculum Making from the High-School 
Principal's Standpoint was opened by Dr. Franklin K. Bobbitt of 
the Department of Education of the University of Chicago, who 
read his paper, Functions of the High-School Principal in Curricu- 
lum-M aking. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE HIGH-SCHOOL PRINCIPAL IN 
CURRICULUM-MAKING 


By FRANKLIN Bospitt, THe UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


For many years now, we have been hearing about The Reor- 
ganization of Secondary Education. The process is under way. 
Actual reorganization is being accomplished. But it is not rapid. 
And it has not proceeded far. It has not yet agreed upon a revised 
theory. Reorganization of our practices must wait on the reor- 
ganization of our theory. The many small but widely-heralded rear- 
rangements of things, as for example, the general mathematics or 
world history, are but rearrangements of subject-matter. They are 
not genuine reorganizations of the education of adolescents. 

Not many years ago secondary education was looked upon as 
the simple process of mastering sixteen units of subject-matter. 
Education was only information-getting ; information-storage. For 
all students, whatever their capacity and social destiny, an equal 
storage of sixteen units was for each and all an appropriate and 
approved education. 


These sixteen units were largely alien things which did not func- 
tion at the time in the lives of the students nor in those of the men 
and women whom they later became. The educational process is 
fairly described as one of grafting relatively alien things upon the 
mind under circumstances not favorable to the growth of the grafted 
matters. Of course, in spite of this, some of the graftings grew; 
but probably most of them lacked vitality and remained relatively 
inert or even died away. The pupils, of course, greatly profited from 
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their high-school career, since they lived for four years within a 
healthy civilized social atmosphere. Let the sixteen units of grafted 
subject-matter mostly die away, the effects of living four plastic 
years in an atmosphere provided by high-minded individuals in itself 
constituted an education of inestimable value. The great benefits 
came from the living, the genuine living, of the pupils, in a good 
social environment, rather than from the relatively alien functionless 
matters which we were at so much pains to graft onto their minds, 
and in which our degree of failure as shown by their after-school 
history has been so conspicuous. 


That period of academic irresponsibility, however, is drawing 
toa close. We are changing our definition of education. No longer 
is it regarded as merely the mastery of subject-matter—almost any 
kind of subject-matter—anything the pupils chose from whim or 
ignorance. We are coming to see education as the process of de- 
veloping in men and women the abilities which should function in 
the conduct of their daily lives. Power to live depends not so much 
upon stored text-book information, as upon sense of responsibility, 
power of initiative, resourcefulness, industry, doggedness, power of 
self-direction, social conscience, habits, skills, valuations, attitudes 
of mind, tastes, wants, ambitions, appreciations, interests, width of 
vision, powers of judgment, the basic quality of the personality, 
public spirit, large-group loyalties, sense of justice, hatred of petti- 
ness, hatred of weakness, hatred of falsity, of error, of parasitism, 
of sentimentality, of greed. 


These are not text-book matters. But they are the fundamental 
factors in live human abilities. They are the major things to be 
created by education. They are not things to be grafted on but rather 
to be called into being by normal exercise of potential powers. 


In live abilities, naturally information is an ingredient. It is one 
of several guides to action. But it must be live information which 
has grown out of experience and which has grown up with the other 
things with which it is to operate. It must be amalgamated with 
them, through having grown with them. It can not be of the em- 
balmed or cold storage type of information. Not text-book type. 


In the education that lies ahead of us, we are going to aim as 
consciously and carefully at the development of a sense of responsi- 
bility, as at information; far more than at the text-book type of 
information. We shall aim at a sense of responsibility, not in the 
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abstract, but specifically in the various actual and practical affairs 
of life. We are going to discover a reliable technique for develop- 
ing sense of responsibility. 

In our reorganization of education we are going to be as much 
concerned with developing fibre of the personality, perseverance, 
doggedness, strength, endurance—in work and in play—as now with 
information. We have the problem of finding a reliable technique 
for developing these qualities. 

In the same way, we are going to look specifically and carefully 
at each of the non-informational ingredients of human abilities, and 
aim at them as fundamental objectives of education. We are going 
to find a technique for achieving them. 

In the main this means a new set of objectives, different from 
those that we have hitherto employed. Even the informational 
objectives must be fundamentally altered. 

When we look at professional responsibilities from this point 
of view, we begin to see how little genuine education is accomplished 
by the usual type of cold-storage subjects. We see what a lot of 
reorganizing we have before us. Few of us yet realize the far- 
reaching character of the changes that have as yet only begun. 

The first step in curriculum-making is activity-analysis. This 
is to discover in specific detail all of the activities which right-think- 
ing and right-living men and women actually perform; for example, 
their health activities, citizenship activities, language activities, leisure 
occupations, vocational labors, parental responsibilities, and religious 
activities. 

The second step is to discover the abilities and personal qualities 
which are necessary for right and consistent performance of the 
activities. These abilities are the educational objectives. 

The third step is then to discover what living active experiences 
will enable the child and youth to develop those abilities. To list 
these experiences in proper sequence is to formulate the curriculum. 


In reorganized education, most of the experiences must be those 
of normal living. Conscious information, mastery for permanent 
storage, is only rarely an ingredient of normal living ; and will there- 
fore only occasionally be an ingredient of the curriculum. In other 
words, the curriculum-maker cannot be primarily concerned with 
school subjects. 
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Curriculum-making for reorganized education must therefore be 
led and directed by some one who is not primarily interested in high- 
school subjects or departments ; but in education. 

The leader in the work must be some one who sees education 
as developing the powers of the man to do, to act, and to live; one 
who has a broad vision over human life and affairs; one who has 
a clear vision of the wide range of personal qualities and abilities 
that function in the well-trained man; one who can unconfusedly 
see education in its wholeness as the development of these abilities ; 
one who is not a specialist in some partial aspect of education; one 
who has no special subject-matter axe to grind. This man is the 
high-school principal. 

In the reorganization of secondary education, the initiative can 
not be left to the teachers and department heads with their college 
advisers : 

1. They are submerged in the subject-storage conception of 
education. They know nothing else. They can conceive of nothing 
else. 

2. They are specialists in subject-matter, not specialists in hu- 
man life. 

3. They are specialists in subjects, but not in the process of 
unfolding the potential abilities of children into the functioning 
abilities of adulthood. 

4. Education as they have witnessed it has been of the subject- 
storage type. 

5. The colleges where they specialized have set them the sub- 
ject-storage example. 

6. Practically all of educational literature, until recently, has 
presented this conception. 

7. It is embodied in our text-books, plans of school organiza- 
tion, graduation standards, and college entrance requirements. 

8. Several hundred standard tests are built upon this concep- 
tion. 

9. Teachers lack time and energy to think and study the prob- 
lems. 

Proof that the initiative cannot be left to departmental teachers 
is to be found in the reports of the various “Committees on the Re- 
organization of Secondary Education.” These reports have been 
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invariably disappointing. Rarely is there any evidence that the 
committee has actually achieved the functional point of view. In 
the main their educational preconceptions are of the usual subject- 
storage type. They would rearrange the subject-matter, thinking 
that that is reorganization of education. But let them merely rear- 
range until the subject is unrecognizable, if they lack the functional 
point of view, they do not really get at the heart of the matter. 


Reorganization cannot be left to the teachers. There must be 
some genuine educational engineering and generalship. For this, 
the superintendent of schools bears a burden of responsibility which 
he seems often little to realize. But we are not here concerned with 
him. Our concern is with the principal. Within the high school it 
is he who should vigorously and aggressively take the lead, direct the 
engineering, provide the generalship. 


Too frequently, however, he presents an alibi. He has not the 
time. He is the director of routine. He has not the needed special 
preparation. He has not the inclination. It is not the fashion. De- 
partment heads would resent it. Colleges would resent his injecting 
genuine education into high schools. It is not sanctioned by the 
traditions. Commonsense in education is taboo. Books on high- 
school administration tell him that he must leave these matters to 
heads of departments; that he is incompetent to deal with them; 
and that incompetence relieves him of responsibility. And finally 
he takes the position that, as Director of Routine, he is the only in- 
dividual in whom either teachers, pupils, or parents can be brought 
to have sufficient confidence. 


The high-school principal holds two offices ; and, obviously fills 
one of them. In his lower office, he should be called the “Director 
of Routine.” This is the one that he knows all about; and he dis- 
charges his functions with vigor and efficiency. In his higher office, 
he should be called the “Director of Secondary Education.” This 
office he visits all too rarely. Too much of the time his alibi is hung 
on the door, and dust is gathering on the furniture. 


As Director of Secondary Education, what should the princi- 
pal do? 

1. He should keep his eyes and his mind open to study the 
educational needs of the world round about him. He should not 
take his educational thought second-hand. 
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2. He should pass his vision of educational needs on to his 
teachers. 


3. He should stimulate them—compel them—to study the edu- 
cational needs of the world round about them. 


4. He should set them to discovering: the activities of right- 
living men and women; to discovering the abilities and personal 
qualities that lie back of these activities. Thus he has them discover 
for themselves the objectives of education. It will be done at first 
in a halting imperfect manner. But it is only from experience that 
they can acquire skill. 


5. He will provide the leadership in the determination of objec- 
tives ; the vision; but he will not do the work. 


6. He will have his teachers take the objectives and discover 
the pupil activities and experiences best for attaining them. Here 
again they will do much stumbling; but there is no other way to 
learn to walk. 


7. He will provide leadership in this formulation of the details 
of the curriculum in each department. He will assist in working 
out the general policies and plans. But he will not do the detailed 
work. He will require teachers to take the initiative in formulating 
curriculum details for their several departments. But he will co- 
operate and advise and oversee. He will keep ever before them the 
larger educational vision, in terms of which they are to work out 
their special portions of the field. He will pass upon the details 
as they initiate them, showing the teachers how they build out, or 
fail to build out, the general educational plans. He bears the re- 
sponsibility for approval or disapproval of the teachers’ suggestions. 
Thus he will get things done by specialists ; and yet perform his gen- 
eralizing co-ordinating function. 


8. He will keep in touch with and check up the curriculum 
labors of each department. He will require each department to 
justify each detail that it proposes. What can not be justified, he 
will have modified or eliminated. 


9. He will always hold to that general common-sense point of 
view which is necessary for neutralizing the special obsessions of the 
departmental specialists. 

10. And finally, he will see that somebody else is employed to 


’ 
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perform most of the duties, under his direction, of the Director of 
Routine. 

The President at this time named the members of the commit- 
tees required by the constitution, as follows: 


COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS 


PrincipaL P. C. Bunn, Chairman, High School, Lorain, Ohio. 

Principat F, T. Du Frain, High School, Pontiac, Michigan. 

PRINCIPAL Lipa M. Exspert, High School, Linden, New Jersey. 

PRINCIPAL FRANK L. Grove, High School, Mobile, Alabama. 

PRINCIPAL MERLE Prunty, Central High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

PRINCIPAL CLARENCE T. Rice, High School, Kansas City, Kansas. 

PRINCIPAL CHARLES S. TILLINGHAsT, Horace Mann School for 
Boys, New York City. 

PrincipaL Lucy L. W. Wixson, South Philadelphia High School 
for Girls, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

PrincipAL HoMER SHEPARD, High School, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

PRINCIPAL ARMAND R. Miter, McKinley High School, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

PrincipaAL WILLIAM A. WetzeL, Senior High School, Trenton, 
New Jersey. 


COMMITTEE ON NECROLOGY 


PrincipaAL H. V. Kepner, Chairman, West Side High School, Den- 
ver, Colorado. 

Principat Joun Ruri, L. L. Wright High School, Ironwood, Mich- 
igan. 

Principat A. B. O’NeEaL, High School, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 

PrincrpAL WILLIAM WreNeER, Central Commercial and Manual 
Training High School, Newark, New Jersey. 

PrincipaL E. H. Kemper McComp, Emmerich Manual Training 
High School, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


Principat T. J. McCormack, LaSalle-Peru Township High School, 
LaSalle, Illinois. 

PRINCIPAL RicHARD T. HarGreaves, Central High School, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 
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Principat JosePpH S. McCowan, High School, South Bend, In- 
diana. 

PRINCIPAL Epwarp RyNnearson, Fifth Avenue High School, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Jos1an W. Taytor, State House, Augusta, Maine. 

Principat M. H. Wit1nc, Lincoln School, Teachers’ College, New 
York City. 

PrincrpaAL GeorGe E. MarsHAtt, High School, Davenport, Iowa. 


AUDITING COMMITTEE 


Principat J. G. Masters, Chairman, Central High School, Omaha, 
Nebraska. 

Principat L. W. Brooxs, High School, Wichita, Kansas. 

Principat F. C. MitcHett, Classical High School, Lynn, Massa- 
chusetts. 


The discussion was continued by E. E. Morley, Principal of 
West High School, Akron, Ohio, who read his paper, entitled, Pur- 
poseful Activities in Akron High Schools. 


PURPOSEFUL ACTIVITIES IN AKRON HIGH SCHOOLS 
E. E. Morrey, PrincipaL oF West Hicu ScnHoort, AkKRon, OHIO 


Both school authorities and thinking laymen have long agreed 
that the fundamental weakness of traditional school procedure is its 
emphasis on knowledge-getting and its neglect of applying and using 
knowledge. Pupils who are thus trained often lack the initiative and 
self-confidence necessary to meet life situations successfully. In 
fact, it has frequently happened under such training that pupils who 
have failed in school often achieve greater success in life than those 
who have won high scholastic distinction. 

While it is true no doubt that our high schools still retain some 
teachers who hold the traditional attitude, yet there is increasing 
evidence that greater stress is constantly being placed upon per- 
formance and expression. Indeed, schools of education and sum- 
mer sessions for teachers are now rapidly overcoming the effects of 
the old theory that thorough academic education is sufficient prepara- 
tion for a teacher. 

I hold no brief against that teacher or parent who demands the 
highest achievement possible in scholarship for his children. In fact, 
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I am ready to concede any such teacher or parent unfit for his re- 
sponsibility who is satisfied with less than the best. However, I do 
not believe that a teacher’s obligation ends here. The demands of 
the work-a-day world into which all our school boys and girls 
eventually plunge require some aptitude in the use and application 
of knowledge. That aptitude moreover, must be fostered and de- 
veloped in the solution of actual problems and situations arising in 
school. To enable pupils to discover such situations and problems 
therefore, and to guide and direct them in their solution is the 
essence of purposive teaching and learning. 


The influence of hard-headed business methods upon education 
has forced many of us to abandon the lame theory, so long in vogue, 
that learning facts in foreign languages or mathematics or science 
for example will somehow “train the mind” to cope with all prob- 
lems. By the simple process of opening our minds to the common 
sense requirements of successful living, we have come to recognize 
finally other objectives than merely vague mind-training. We train 
minds now, but we do it by requiring actual performance of tasks 
requiring the use of experience and knowledge. To develop initia- 
tive, we require pupils to discover and carry through to completion 
tasks which favorably affect their own welfare. To secure a sense 
of responsibility among pupils, we share with them some of the 
obligations in class and school administration. To assure a sense 
of co-operation, we set pupils to work in groups and committees at 
such problems and tasks as require the use of the various degrees 
and types of ability represented in the group. Thus we develop all 
the various qualities of good citizenship for which we are held ac- 
countable, not as heretofore, by teaching about them, but by requiring 
actual participation in activities involving them. 


In this respect all our school procedure has been profoundly 
affected by methods used in athletic and vocational training. The 
mile runner, for example, does not train for his event by practising 
the hundred yard dash, nor does the mechanic learn his trade by 
reading books alone. 


Undoubtedly, the best educational returns accompany those 
school activities which are performed under the drive of a dominant 
purpose which is fully comprehended and approved by the pupils. 
I should like to present for your consideration, therefore, a number 
of specific examples of such activities which have been carried on in 
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the high schools of Akron and particularly in West High School, 
during the past three years. 

Of the strictly curriculum activities, I want to speak of the 
following : 


1. A project in Industrial History—During the fall semester 
of this year, students in the industrial history classes of Central High 
School have collected material from manufacturers, from old resi- 
dents, from court house files and from legislative records, for a his- 
tory of industry in Akron. This material is now being organized 
and prepared for the printing classes to publish in book form. When 
finished, it will serve as a textbook in the Akron Schools. 


2. In the same school, a textbook in printing has been set up 


~s 


and printed by the students as a part of their regular class work. 


3. In West High School, students of the News English classes 
prepare each year, a handbook of information which is sold to upper 
classmen and distributed free to all incoming freshmen. In the 
“Foreword” of this book is an explanation of its purpose. “The ‘W’ 
book is an effort, not only to acquaint each member of the school with 
the range of its social and academic activities and opportunities, but 
also to set forth the ideals and traditions which go toward building 
up a finer and firmer spirit at West.” The fact that nearly every 
one of our fifteen hundred students possesses one of these books is 
a sufficient testimony of the usefulness it serves. 


4. The school paper and the annual. All five high schools now 
publish their own newspapers which are printed twice monthly. West 
High School also puts out an elaborate annual. Pupils in the English 
classes undergo hard training in fundamentals in order to qualify 
for staff positions on these publications. 


5. Reference projects in Science and History—Assignments 
in certain of the science and history classes are made flexible by in- 
cluding in addition to the general assignment for which the entire 
class is responsible, special references on related topics for the 
brighter pupils. Such references are read, summarized in standard 
form on library cards and presented in class. The cards are then 
filed under an alphabetical index in a small cabinet where they are 
readily available for quick reviews and for the use of future classes. 
Our students take commendable pride in performing these tasks be- 
cause they are doing a service for others and because they have the 
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satisfaction of knowing that they are leaving something of value to 
their school. 

6. Social Science Projects ——For the past three years, several 
lines of interesting work involving student participation in school 
responsibilities have been carried on in the social science department 
of West High School. This department includes about six hundred 
students with five teachers and a head. The courses offered are in 
community civics, social problems, ancient, medieval and modern 
history, economics, government, industrial and American history. 
These courses are all required in the history curriculum but are 
elective in the others. 

All pupils in social science courses are encouraged to perform 
some sort of project or committee work. The school and the com- 
munity furnish the laboratory for their investigation and study. 
Pupils select from a list of activities the particular fields in which 
they wish to work. Those selecting the same lines are organized 
into committees, under the leadership of a chairman who is held 
responsible for results. From time to time, chairmen are called in 
for conferences with teachers and a final report is prepared, given 
orally to the classes interested and filed for future use. 

Time will permit only brief mention of just a few of these ac- 
tivities. 

Senior Leaders on Freshmen Trips—To quote the words of the 
department head, “The committee of senior leaders act as guides in 
conducting small groups of ninth grade pupils in community civics 
on weekly trips to factories and other institutions. All civics pupils 
who present the written consent of their parents may join these 
groups. They make oral reports to their classes of manufacturing 
processes, occupations, vocational opportunities, and management. 
Each six weeks, they make written reports to their leaders who grade 
them and turn them over to the teachers. The best reports are 
classified and filed for future reference. 

Leaders must call up and make arrangements for the visits, ex- 
plain processes, point out interesting details, keep an account of 
attendance and be responsible for the behavior of their charges. To 
date, these leaders have been so carefully chosen and trained for their 
work that no serious criticisms have come from the places visited.” 


Student Advisers —From the senior pupils in the social science 
classes, six of the highest type boys and girls are selected to act as 
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advisers to lower classmen. They interview pupils who are not 
happy in their school life because of timidity, discouragement, un- 
favorable home conditions, over-sensitiveness, lack of moral stand- 
ards or any other factor that might hamper them in their school life. 
The adviser must combine versatility and tact with leadership and 
loyalty. No pupil is ever put into this position of responsibility 
unless he has proven himself absolutely reliable. As an example of 
the kind of pupil selected for such work I might mention the case 
of “C.” “C” is a senior, fullback on the varsity squad, holder of 
second place in the discus event of the city meet, prominent member 
and officer of the Hi-Y club—above average in scholarship, modest, 
sincere, versatile—a good salesman and all-round student. To such 
an adviser, young pupils open up and tell details in confidence which 
few teachers could elicit. With the co-operation of the dean of 
girls, the home visitor and teachers, many knotty problems of home 
conditions, relationships between students, and class-room difficulties 
have been untangled. Of the cases successfully handled by student 
advisers, there is the girl who was too free with cosmetics; the 
orphan girl who was left with the care of a family of younger chil- 
dren; the boy who had lost interest because of lack of sympathy at 
home and failure of his teachers to understand him; the obstinate 
boy who could not adjust himself to school regulations ; the user of 
profanity and vulgarity, and many others. Such problems are very 
often solved entirely without faculty intervention. 

The Student Tutors——Perhaps the most important and far- 
reaching work undertaken by the social science department is that 
of the student tutors. About forty boys and girls were engaged in 
this work during the past semester. Failing pupils in freshmen and 
sophomore classes are reported to the head of the department who 
assigns each one to a student tutor to be coached during free periods 
from three to five hours per week. At any hour of the school day, 
at lunch periods and after school, these tutors may be seen sitting 
with their charges in the upper corridors, in the cafeteria and in 
vacant roomis carrying on the serious business of saving pupils from 
failure. It is only rarely that tutors do not make good. When 
they fail, the cause is most often poor judgment in selecting them in 
the first place. The typical school failure responds favorably to this 
treatment in from three to six weeks and is discharged. Out of one 
hundred and twenty-five cases referred to tutors during the past term, 
over eighty per cent passed in their studies. 
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Both parents and teachers enthusiastically endorse this work. 
The pupils themselves who helped gave a banquet to their tutors 
at the close of the semester in appreciation of the service they had 
received. 

The School Thrift Program.—lIn order to establish a specific 
common interest among all curriculum and extra-curriculum ac- 
tivities of the school a general program of thrift instruction was 
adopted by the faculty last fall. A survey of the local situation re- 
vealed these facts: 

1. That the school thrift program has been generally success- 
ful in the elementary schools. 

2. That boys and girls as a rule lose interest in saving as soon 
as they enter high school. 

3. That the reason for this loss of interest is that school bank- 
ing seems trivial and beneath the dignity of high-school pupils. 

4. That parents seem to resent this condition and attribute it 
to the neglect of the high school to give proper attention to thrift 
teaching. 

5. That patrons and business men alike are ready to support 
the high schools in a constructive program of thrift instruction, be- 
lieving that thrift is fundamental to the economic stability of the 
community. 

With these facts before them, a faculty thrift committee set 
about to evolve a plan which would remedy such conditions. They 
based their recommendations on the following theses: 

1. The best thrift teaching is accomplished by inducing pupils 
to practice regular saving and depositing money for a specific pur- 
pose. 

2. Thrift habits must be maintained throughout the high-school 
period in order to function permanently. 

3. The grade school plan of operating a savings system will 
not work with high-school pupils. 

Under the committee’s direction, West High School has operated 
its school savings plan since October 8, 1923. The plan includes 
such departures from the grade school method as: 


1. Regular bank cages erected by the manual training students, 
where pupils make out deposit slips and hand their money through 
cash windows to student tellers. 
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2. Banking hours at stated times every day of the week. 


3. Savings clubs whose members deposit specific amounts 
weekly for Christmas, graduation, vacation, and college expenses. 


4. Weekly banking statements prepared by the officers and 
distributed to all rooms. 

5. Comparative standings of the school departments published 
weekly in order to arouse competition for honors among those taking 
different courses. 

6. Wide publicity in local papers and thrift publications to 
maintain interest in the project. 

7. Contests in letter-writing, poster-making, and slogans. 


8. Thrift letters sent to the homes of parents to secure their 
co-operation. These letters are prepared by pupils in English classes, 
the best ones being selected by the faculty thrift committee. They 
are then mimeographed and addressed by pupils in the stenography 
classes. 

Before our school bank opened for business, West High School 
pupils deposited at the rate of less than three per cent per week. The 
total amount of money saved never ran over fifteen dollars. So far 
this school year we have averaged over twenty per cent and our 
weekly deposits have averaged above two hundred dollars. The last 
two statements show 27 per cent and 33 per cent, respectively, and 
with few exceptions, each week has shown a consistent increase over 
the preceding week. Although the city is now experiencing a slight 
depression in business, the school bank enjoys a decidedly prosperous 
condition and a hopeful outlook. 

I have enumerated briefly some of the activities in which the 
Akron high schools are engaged where pupils act under the drive 
of clearly discernible purposes. I have seen some of these activities 
fail because of lack of foresight and mismanagement and others suc- 
ceed because of deliberate, careful planning and enthusiastic support. 
As a result of such experiences, the policy of West High School will 
be to increase and extend the scope of its purposeful activities to 
include in time all the lines of work undertaken in the school. 

The discussion was concluded by Dr. L. A. Pechstein, Dean of 
College of Education, The University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
who read a paper, entitled, Curricula-Making for Pupils of Varying 
Ability. 
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CURRICULA-MAKING FOR PUPILS OF VARYING 
ABILITY 


Dr. L. A. Pecuste1n, DEAN oF COLLEGE oF EpucaTion, THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


What do the scientists of education in general, and the high- 
school men in particular, know about the field suggested by the title of 
this paper? Consider it divided into halves, (1) Curricula-making 
and, (2) Pupils of Varying Abilities. Much is known and the facts 
with increasing willingness acknowledged about the latter ; little is 
known and /aissez-faire complacency, still too often expressed, about 
the former. 

The healthy difficulties the American high school is now facing 
go back with fair accuracy of statement to a wonderful birth perhaps 
a little more than a decade-and-a-half ago. The psychologist served 
as midwife, and they called the infant the “individual child.” A 
new psychological and educational terminology was devised to de- 
scribe him, » minus one articles of diet and methods of expert 
handling developed to nurture him throughout all his years of school 
progress, and the easy task of the high school was ended. Why? 

Speaking, of course, somewhat relatively, you high-school folk 
have had not the easiest but next to the easiest task of any of us 
working to educate the youth. In the first place, with teachers 
trained quantitatively at least far better than those of the elementary 
school, and especially trained in a particular one of those very few 
sacred lines of intellectual discipline considered appropriate for the 
glorious task of preparing for college, the high school worked with 
small student bodies, a survival group of the many who had been 
called but relatively only the few chosen as able to pass the hurdles— 
intellectual, social, economic—of all the prehigh-school years. And 
these very small student bodies tended to agree in that they were 
the intellectually elite, were gifted along the lines commonly measured 
by our so-called general intelligence tests and naturally fairly homo- 
geneous grouping maintained. With excellently trained teachers, 
highly selected and homogeneously grouped students, and a uniform 
interest in going on to college by the dictated-from-above standard 
route, the high-school task was relatively easy. 

The contrast of that day two decades ago with a present one of 
our typical cosmopolitan high school is a measure both of progress 
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and further challenge. With the psychology of individual differ- 
ences coloring the thinking of all school men really democratic and 
hence American, we have come to the present moment with the fol- 
lowing non-debatable assumptions basic to this paper. (1) With 
individual difference proved ineradicable, irremovable and the hold- 
ing power of the elementary school so enlarged that now perhaps one 
of every three children reaching their teens in the United States 
_enters high school as contrasted with one in ten, twenty years ago, 
the high school of today has problems of adjustment so mighty to 
make that static spells disaster along educational, economic, and 
social lines. (2) Selective elimination is no more possible than it 
is unwarranted. (3) Variations in intelligence, mechanical aptitude, 
social powers, character, and temperamental traits, etc., are now seen 
in bold and compelling relief, and with the quantifying instruments 
of psychic metrics already in use giving definite answer to the “how 
much” or “how little” inquiry of science, the high school no less than 
the grades is being hard put to it thoroughly to make a matter of 
applied psychology the facts of the pure psychology of individual 
differences so remarkably being set forward to challenge. (4) 
Mental endowment must be given opportunity to extend itself along 
a line appropriate to each individual’s possession, and this, when pro- 
vided, encompassing and solving most problems of lack of interest, 
school failure and discipline. 

What is being done in the forward looking high schools to pro- 
vide for the individual differences of its pupils? <A brief cataloging 
of activity makes almost a dramatic story—tests both educational and 
mental are being given, classes are being sectioned upon the basis of 
general intelligence or capacity to learn, occasionally grouping within 
a recitation section itself is made, special groups are given work 
adjusted to the group capacity, added credit is given both to the 
individual or an honor group for work of high quality, individuals 
are given opportunity to take a heavy program and finish the high- 
school course in shorter time, more intensive or enriching work is 
secured from the more gifted and the minimal essential from the 
slow, students are grouped, almost transported, into certain voca- 
tional courses where brains so-called are supposed not to be at 
premium, work is motivated, project-psychology is made basic to 
teaching method, study is supervised, study coach, trial promotion 
and failure prevention groups are established, etc., etc., ad infinitum. 
And all the above is well, for it suggests the magic touch of modern 
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psychology and the wholehearted attempt so to handle the adminis- 
tration of the school as to make its major features, i. e., its basic 
type, such as a junior high or cosmopolitan type, its sectioned groups, 
its courses grouped according to vocational appeal or mental limita- 
tion, etc., carry the bulk of the individualizing load. Herein the high 
school is standardizing itself so that, in fairly mass formation, it can 
do justice to the individual child, and, at the same time, handle the 
enormous members sent to its halls. 


Now the above represents the psychological point of approach, 
supplemented by the administrative adjustment natural thereunto. 
1 am bold enough to venture to state even before this audience, how- 
ever, that the ability to measure individual differences of our high- 
school students and to group them properly far exceeds our skill 
at present in doing well by them after measurement and placement 
have been finished. This brings us to the heart of the discussion, 
namely—curricula-making for pupils of varying ability. Here we 
have much less a psychological and administrative problem ; we have 
much more a social problem, a social problem from the viewpoint 
of what ideals and activities are thought by society to be valuable 
for its youth to possess. It is not necessary to point out the tardiness 
shown in shaping high-school curricula to fit changed needs of the 
pupils and to square with a progressive view of an educational aim. 
Neither to catalog the causes of failure for curricula development 
to follow close upon the heels of speeding psychological fact and 
administrative manipulation. It is necessary to emphasize that, with 
the passage from its long occupied solitary throne of those high- 
school curricula historically handed down and reverenced for genera- 
tions, the way is clear and the necessity upon us to study out those 
new curricula which will be true to our modified conception of the 
aim of education and in line with the facts of modern educational 
psychology. 


Time fails to permit to recount the leading attempts now in 
process to vamp the curriculum or to pay tribute to the forward look- 
ing work of Benser, Bobbitt, Charters, and others. 


We can afford to ask ourselves here certain very pertinent ques- 
tions. Are we intelligently alive to the fact that, with placement 
made, our task of curriculum adjustment just begins to have a chance 
for success, and that making the placement of the students is but 
child’s play in comparison with determining and administering the 
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curriculum? Whose curriculum is it to be, the colleges’, the teach- 
ers’, or the pupils’. Can high-school teachers sit down and deliber- 
ately study the curricula-making task and hope to carry it through 
to success? In my judgment the freshet-like impetus generated by 
the psychological discoveries is bound to carry us with great mo- 
mentum into the field of radical curricula vamping. Practical steps 
have already been laid down for the construction of the curricula 
and these warrant careful consideration at the hand of any high- 
school principal who, thrilled with the possibilities presented to a 
school man of vision and patience in the doing, decides to lead his 
teachers into this veritable land of promise. These steps follow: 


(1) What ideals or objective forms of satisfaction and ac- 
tivities leading toward their attainment are appropriate for the cur- 
riculum, taking into account that these major objectives must auto- 
matically be influenced by factors of pupil, age, individual differ- 
ences, environmental and economic and social conditions ? 


(2) Which of these are of most importance for the high- 
school pupil in general and for the special groups of pupil sections 
in particular. 


(3) Which of the above may be charged against extra-school 
obtainment, leaving the remainder to be ranked in importance for 
direct school concern? 

(4) What units of racial subject-matter (broadly defined) 
function best in teaching these remaining ideals and activities, and 
in what order and manner is their presentation most effective? 

It is easy to see that long and patient study is required, espe- 
cially that trained leadership is necessary, for the final determination 
of curricula shaped to meet the needs of high schools in widely differ- 
ing communities and of widely differing pupils within any one 
high school. A fair question to raise is whether the high-school 
authorities might not better delay radical curriculum reconstructions 
in their own particular schools until such a time as the expertly 
guided research attempts—Los Angeles and Toledo in particular— 
have developed a clear technique and shown the workability of their 
results. On the other hand, any principal may well sit down with 
his staff, raise the accepted principles of curriculum reconstruction 
above stated, and challenge his colleagues to see the problem and 
to inventory the degree to which existing curricula are appropriate 
and methods of teaching them sound. 
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For curricula-making for pupils of varying ability is, as has 
often been intimated in this paper, a large, but only one, part of the 
problem of individualizing instruction. We have confidence that 
our psychological technique is proving increasingly adequate for 
locating and defining individual differences and that the school ma- 
chinery of class and course organization is moving in the same direc- 
tion ; also, that in good time curricula construction will bring bodies 
of material shaped to meet the general objectives and the one specific 
for a typical high school’s pupils. Yet the problem of the teacher 
herself will remain, as it always has been, the most important factor 
in the equation of educational efficiency. Given students grouped 
along some principle of significant common possession, given a sec- 
ond factor of a specially worked-out body of curricula material 
shaped directly in answer to the objectives of ideals and activities 
mentioned above, the resultant product may be reduced at times, even 
to zero, by the poor attempts of teaching too often seen even in our 
high schools. 


For, in the future, as in the past, grouping and specializing cur- 
ricula will not render the individualizing task foolproof. Good teach- 
ers always have and always will adjust school tasks to the varying 
abilities of their pupils; furthermore, they will continue to do this 
in their own way, and for them the world is not in need of salvation 
by the guaranteed methods of supervising study, motivating and 
socializing, recitations, vamping the course of studying, classification 
by intelligence tests, etc. Reversely, the ordinary or poor teacher 
may find her task some easier by having the machinery of testing, 
classification, and predetermined appropriate curricula prepared for 
her; the machinery will never completely substitute for her own in- 
telligent participation in the learning activity of her never so per- 
fectly classified group the individualizing problem will still be, like 
the poor, always with her. And whether she claimed supervised 
study as her goddess and gets her results by securing maximum, aver- 
age or minimum assignments from a single class group; or perhaps 
worships at the font of enrichment and disclaims her earlier belief in 
acceleration ; or even claims following with that unknown god always 
appearing as the just next educational Moses to lead out of the land 
of educational bondage into the realm of psychological and social 
freedom, her success will rest finally upon her ability to move the 
center of gravity from her own desk to those of her pupils, and con- 
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sciously and intelligently work with them from the position of 
knowledge, interest, and need occupied by them. 

By way of summary, what may we expect of our high schools? 
First, that they have their pupils grouped in such a way that the sev- 
eral sections are internally fairly well equated. Second, that primarily 
through the earnest and long continued efforts of principals leading 
their teachers to the making, there be developed bodies of curriculum 
material generally productive of the ideals and activities constituting 
the objectives of secondary education. Third, that these curricula 
be scaled in quantity, speed of administering, enrichment, etc., to the 
known makeup and outlook of the group. Finally, that the teacher 
administering these curricula practice the psychology we and they 
are all preaching from our several pulpits and, in decentralizing the 
teaching act, come to be just a little bigger than the pages of a be 
it never so adequate a curriculum. A known grouping, specially 
developed curricula, and teachers a little bigger than either bring, when 
all present and functioning, the assurance of individual justice, a 
real democracy in education, and hence an educational square deal. 


2 
SECOND SESSION 
February 26, 1924, Tuesday 


The second session was broken into four conferences: 


JUNIOR HIGH-SCHOOL CONFERENCE 


The junior high-school program was given in the Red Room 
of Hotel La Salle at 2:15 p. m., Tuesday, February 26. The chair- 
man of the conference, James M. Glass, Director of Junior High 
Schools of the State Department of Public Instruction, Pennsylvania, 
prefaced the papers by reading a brief statement of the history of 
the junior high-school movement. 

Introductory Remarks of Chairman James M. Grass, Director of 
Junior High Schools, State Department of Public Instruction, Penn- 
sylvania. 

The program for this afternoon’s section meeting has been 
designed to focus attention upon and to stimulate a most significant 
present expansion of the junior high-school movement. It was in- 
evitable that in the first stage of junior high-school development 
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concentration should be centered about problems of organization and 
administration. The first need which permitted of no postponemen. 
was smooth administrative operation. There was much machinery 
to be installed before class room processes could be revised. 


It was equally inevitable that the second stage of curriculum 
reconstruction should succeed administrative reorganization. While 
both stages have been undertaken concurrently in most junior high 
schools, the degree of concentration and of consequent achievement 
has in the first decade and a half been greater in the initial and insist- 
ent problem of administrative reorganization. Today the stress has 
passed from administrative to educational reconstruction. Evidences 
of the present concentration upon curriculum remaking are to be 
found in all junior high-school experiments. 


This condition reflects present educational thought and dis- 
cussion in all units of the public school system. The N. E. A. and 
state convention programs of the past two years reveal in all fields 
of elementary and secondary education a common and unifying 
objective of curriculum rebuilding. 


It is wholly fitting, therefore, that the unit of the school system 
which is least hampered by traditional practice should assume a 
position of leadership in the rebuilding of the curriculum. The steady 
progress of the junior high-school movement will be assured by a 
present concentration of its powers upon what always has been and 
must be its most vital problem, i. e., the reconstruction of its program 
of studies. 


Our program this afternoon will, therefore, seek to show the 
practical methods which have been adopted in several large municipal 
systems to promote curriculum rebuilding. It is our confident hope 
that this program may become one further contribution toward con- 
verting a present tendency generally to accepted purpose to muster 
the combined junior high-school strength of the country in a con- 
certed effort upon the basic problem of a reconstructed program 
of studies. 


Mr. Glass introduced the first speaker, Susan M. Dorsey, Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Los Angeles, California, who read her paper, 
The Reconstruction of the Junior High-School Curriculum of Los 
Angeles. 
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THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE JUNIOR HIGH-SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM OF LOS ANGELES 


Susan M. Dorsey, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


In order to understand the difficulties and the comparatively 
slow progress in curriculum reconstruction in the junior high schools 
of Los Angeles, a brief account of their inception and history is 
necessary. Twelve years ago, about the time of their organization, 
there was much loose talk concerning the great waste of student time 
in the elementary schools, and of the possibility of saving one year 
or more through a type of intermediate school that would admit of 
departmental schedules and eliminate the single track of elementary 
studies. Naturally enough, those who organized the new school 
looked to the high schools for their departmental pattern and con- 
ceived the idea of moving the high-school program of studies together 
with its elective opportunities down into the seventh and eighth 
grades, thereby creating a junior high school. Not until three years 
ago was elective privilege in Los Angeles removed from the seventh 
grade. Prior to that time modern languages, Latin, and such com- 
mercial subjects as bookkeeping and stenography were freely selected 
by the wholly inexperienced graduates of the sixth grade without 
educational guidance, all with the thought that thereby the pros- 
pective high school student was being hurried on to graduation. 
One most unfortunate result of this elective procedure coupled with 
the impelling idea that a chief function of the junior high school 
was to accelerate the pupil, was the heaping up of junior high-school 
credits which it was incumbent upon the high schools to accept and 
count as credits toward final graduation. In the course of time, it 
became apparent to all that an end must be had to the graduation 
of students from senior high schools, who had carried only very 
partial senior school courses, having entered with an overbalance of 
credit in the less mature subjects of the junior school. 

Perhaps the mistake made in Los Angeles was less regrettable 
than the more common one of simply combining the former seventh 
and eighth elementary grades and their single-track course of study 
with the ninth year of the senior high school; for at least it resulted 
in an ambitious if mistaken attempt to justify the new type of school 
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as a time saver, which was not altogether futile even though it greatly 
retarded the reorganization of the curriculum in a way to deal fairly 
with the child and with the general school system. 


At any rate the first great task of the present administration 
was to convince both junior and senior high-school faculties that 
the function of the junior high school was not on the one hand to 
accelerate pupils, nor on the other to prepare them for the senior 
school, but to organize and conduct a school which should meet the 
needs of students of the seventh, eighth, and ninth year age, which 
should develop those abilities, attitudes, and habits that would find 
these children at the end of the junior high-school years at that point 
in their general development where children of that age should be. 


In justice to Los Angeles it should be said that prior to the very 
recent effort in curriculum reorganization, junior high-school people, 
through the blundering method of trial and error, had reached some 
conclusions for themselves. One of those conclusions was that 
geography could not be omitted altogether from the curriculum of 
these grades. Until three years ago, in pursuance of the aim to make 
this intermediate school like a high school and to save time, this 
highly important social subject had been relegated entirely to the ele- 
mentary schools. A second decision was that valuable time was being 
wasted in the seventh and eighth years in the study of stenography, 
a purely vocational subject. A third conclusion reached was that 
there must be a much wider and more varied program of manual 
work than the conventional woodshop of the old elementary seventh 
and eighth grades and the conventional home economics for girls 
of those same grades. Consequently, Los Angeles some three years 
ago began to build and equip in every junior high school, shops which 
offer quite a variety of elementary manual instruction. This is all 
being done in a most conservative and cautious way. For some the 
work is prevocational and for others it is merely general trading. 
Owing to a tremendous expansion in school population, Los Angeles 
cannot afford the elegance of some junior high-school plants. In 
all shop buildings the simplicity of real shop conditions is simulated 
so far as possible, always giving due attention to health requirements. 
In a few instances shops are being enlarged and adjusted to meet the 
needs of over-age, over-grown boys sent on from the elementary 
schools because they have exhausted the possibilities of the ele- 
mentary school and can profit most by extended and more advanced 
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manual training combined with academic instruction of a different 
type from that given in the one-track course of the elementary school. 


The reconstruction process has been slow. While there had 
existed for years committees of teachers who had co-operated more 
or less intermittently with the superintendent’s staff in the preparing 
and revising of courses of study, it became evident that a thorough- 
going revision was necessary, which should eventuate in a curriculum 
more consonant with modern educational thought and with the actual 
needs of children of that age. Finding it quite impossible for anyone 
of the superintendent’s office to give the close and constant atten- 
tion to this work that seemed necessary, if results were to be had, it 
was determined to add to our corps of workers Dr. Franklin K. 
Bobbitt, whose studies in curriculum making had deservedly received 
nation-wide attention. Dr. Bobbitt does not figure as a specialist 
in the junior high-school realm, but the underlying principles of 
curriculum making are universal and should apply fairly well to any 
consecutive group of grades. 


All must agree that the one thing needful for successful cur- 
riculum making in the junior high school is to determine first wha: 
this type of school should stand for. Doubtless all agree likewise 
that the junior high school should function first as a transition unit 
in the system co-ordinating with the elementary on the one hand and 
with the high school on the other, partaking to some extent in con- 
tent, method, and atmosphere of both types of schools; and second, 
that it should have an atmosphere and purpose of its own, should in 
fact function distinctively as that school in which, through a more 
liberalizing training, the transition may be made effectively from the 
“self-centered mind of childhood to the socialized mind of adult- 
hood.”” If on the one hand attention is to be given primarily to 
preparing the students for high school, this must curtail the enrich- 
ment of the curriculum in socializing studies and activities adapted 
to the needs of junior high schools: it must curtail also attempts to 
discover through trial and observation the aptitudes of the individual 
student. If on the other hand its place as a link in the public school 
system is to be ignored, the junior high school will drift into self- 
centered and vain vagaries. 

The keynote of Dr. Bobbitt’s curriculum making is the search 
for the general objectives of education for each type of school, and 
an effort to discover the special abilities to be developed through 
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the study of each subject. Accepting certain abilities as those to be 
developed, the curriculum must suggest the educative material and 
pupil experiences necessary to attain those abilities. 


Great numbers of teachers working on general and subject com- 
mittees made patient inquiry as to what they had a right to expect 
from junior high-school training. To give one instance of the thor- 
oughness of the investigation, which is illustrative of a host of others, 
I read from a certain pamphlet the following generality: “All seem 
to agree that courses in the social sciences in the junior high school 
should have as their main purpose the making of good citizens out 
of the pupils.” Let us see how Dr. Bobbitt would analyze and give 
pith, content, and actual meaning to the purpose of social studies. 
The following are some of the fundamental educational objectives 
listed by Dr. Bobbitt as those to be aimed at in social studies : 


1. Ability to think, feel, act, and react as an efficient, intelligent, 
sympathetic, and loyal member of the entire social group. 


2. The ability of the citizen to do his individual share in per- 
forming those social functions for which all citizens are equally 
responsible in the support, protection, and oversight of the special- 
ized groups and agencies into which society is differentiated for 
effectiveness of action. The student is to acquire that ability which, 
when adulthood is reached, will enable him to perform the following 
things in connection with the several specialized social agencies : 


(a) Setting up in public opinion and maintaining standards of 
results to be achieved by the service agency (i. e., What 
ought we to expect from a city council, police department, 
etc. ?). 

(b) Keeping informed relative to the labors of the service 
agency by way of noting whether it is aiming at the stand- 
ards of achievement sanctioned by public opinion. 

(c) Supplying the money required for providing the necessary 
material facilities. 


3. The ability and disposition to use general principles in deal- 
ing with economic, political, and other social problems. 


4. The ability and the disposition to use, and the habit of using 
facts as the sine qua non of thought and decision relative to social 


matters. 
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5. Ability, disposition, and habit of abundant and greatly di- 
versified reading as a means of enjoyable and fruitful indirect ob- 
servation of men, things, and affairs, and of vicarious participation 
in those affairs. 


6. Ability to act in those sympathetic, tactful, and human ways 
that are both most agreeable and also effective in the conduct of one’s 
relations with one’s associates. 


From this one illustration may be seen the stimulating and ex- 
haustive character of the investigation carried on to discover what 
should be the aims in the teaching of any subject. Still much remains 
to be done in the reorganizing of the junior high-school course of 
study. The committees are hard at work in gathering materials and 
outlining student activities which shall most surely develop those 
attitudes and abilities which pupils of this age should attain. 


Effort is concentrated this year on developing the social studies 
of the curriculum and the pre-vocational shop courses. Distinct 
progress is being made in both. To speak first of the social studies 
and some of the differences of opinions and difficulties attending the 
writing of this particular monograph: School law in California pre- 
scribes that civics and United States history shall be taught in the 
upper elementary grades. There has, however, developed a very 
general movement toward the use of community civics for the ninth 
year instead of ancient history, or at least as an alternative. Now it 
so happens that one impelling reason for the organization of the 
junior high school was the fact of so much repetition of subject mat- 
ter in successive years in elementary school. In the reorganization, 
therefore, it seems important to avoid the repetition of civics in suc- 
cessive junior high-school years. The urge for community civics 
comes from those who feel that too much training in citizenship 
cannot be had, especially since many junior high-school students 
leave at the end of the ninth year, and therefore miss the advanced 
citizenship training of the senior school. Others believe that ancient 
history taught in units that have socializing value has developing 
power quite unsurpassed and that the cultural contacts of this sub- 
ject are highly educational. Still others would substitute a sort of 
world history. Good-natured discussion and investigation on the 
part of the committees is proving highly educative and will eventually 
evolve something in the way of a unified and enriched course in 
social studies. In the meantime “Community Civics,” by Howard 
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Copeland Hill, is being used in the ninth year, while those desiring 
to elect ancient history are being given that opportunity. A satis- 
factory course in social studies, one that shall unify geography, 
history, civics, and occupations somewhat more than is now the case, 
remains to be accomplished, although no one is in doubt as to the 
large place these studies should have in every school, especially in 
view of the upsetting conditions of the great war which have re- 
vealed weaknesses in our national character and in our moral reac- 
tions that were not so apparent formerly. The tendency toward 
radicalism that creates questions in the minds of even the very young 
as to the actual merit of our form of government ; the shocking rev- 
elations of vulgar selfishness, brazen greed, and dishonesty even in 
high places: the sudden changes in social conditions growing out of 
the rapid development in industry and the consequent massing of 
human life in large congested communities which afford scant space 
for even the physical activities of childhood, and finally the economic 
readjustments that rob the home of many of its former helpful 
ministrations: all these factors and influences call for tremendous 
emphasis on those studies and activities that tend to develop social 
understanding and sympathy, community morale, and high-minded- 
ness. 


In preparing and administering this part of the course of study, 
two difficulties are almost insurmountable, one the dearth of adequate 
texts and the other the lack of teachers trained to appreciate social 
values and able to organize and vitalize instruction through the right 
sort of subject matter and activities. Definite progress is being made 
in both these particulars. Textbooks are improving noticeably in 
furnishing more vital material organized in a more understandable 
way than was formerly the case. Teachers, too, are seeing the prob- 
lems and responding whole-heartedly to the demands upon their time 
and energies to help the junior high-school students into a larger 
social consciousness and into at least an elementary understanding 
of social problems through the regular studies of the school and 
through a multiplicity of activities in student self-government and 
in school clubs designed to meet the social needs. 


As was mentioned above, very especial attention is being given 
to developing prevocational courses: these vary greatly to meet the 
needs of localities, although there are some constants, such as food 
and clothing for girls and woodshop and print shop for boys, the 
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latter existing not primarily to make printers or to print forms for 
the board of education but as an aid to school consciousness and as a 
factor in the development of the school community through its paper 
and other forms of publicity. The print shop becomes, of course, a 
valuable adjunct to the departments of English and art. 


Five factors enter into the instruction in shop courses: a defi- 
nite aim, actual participation in some home and community activity, 
uccupational information, occupational observation, and common- 
sense guidance and advice. 


In some schools elementary electricity and automobile repairing 
are offered. There is thorough analysis in order of difficulty of the 
sorts of jobs boys may be expected to do satisfactorily, as: Jobs 
involving body and radiator work, tire repair, chassis work, etc., etc. 
There follows a statement of what the boy should know in each type 
of repair: as for instance in the case of tires he should know why 
tires deteriorate ; how to make simple repairs on the road; care of 
inner tube ; best kind of patch; why a part should be cleaned before 
patching, etc., etc. Nothing makes a greater appeal to the boys who 
love the action and the experience of taking machines apart and put- 
ting them together. No city in the world has more automobiles 
proportionately than Los Angeles and nowhere are traffic problems 
more complicated, all of which matters are taken up as a part of the 
automobile instruction. 


In one of these schools there has existed for years a class in 
chef cookery. Numbers of boys have here received elementary 
training of a sufficiently thorough character to make it possible for 
them to qualify as junior workers on transcontinental diners. 


The curriculum as being worked out in Los Angeles takes cogni- 
zance also of the varying capacities of children. Slowly, there is being 
evolved an enriched program for those who can profit thereby and 
one of basic essentials, though not meager material, for those who 
need to move at a more leisurely pace. In the case of the latter 
there is being done a piece of work in educational self-measurement 
that is quite worth while. A series of lessons in the several subjects 
outlines by question and suggestion the material to be covered in such 
fashion as almost to constitute a compendium for self-direction and 
intensive drill work. 


As the committees have one by one completed their work (and 
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it should be here stated that the actual writing of the course of study 
has been a joint undertaking of the teachers, certain parts or fea- 
tures being assigned to different committee members), the manu- 
scripts have been reviewed by Mr. Arleigh C. Griffin of the educa- 
tional research department, approved by the superintendent and 
finally have been printed in simple, inexpensive form in one of the 
school print shops. Each monograph contains the course of study 
in a single subject for both the junior and senior high schools. One 
artistic soul made no comment upon the merits of the work itself but 
uttered severe censure of the garb in which the several subject mono- 
graphs, some twenty in number, appear. By intention this curriculum 
is put forth in inexpensive form since the whole project is tentative 
and the material will all be worked over when desirable changes shall 
have been agreed upon. Typographically it is most imperfect with 
mistakes that would be inexcusable in a work designed to be perma- 
nent. Some of the monographs are exceptional pieces of constructive 
curriculum work ; others are only indifferently well done and others 
are manifestly deficient. This difference is due to the degree in which 
the several committees have a vision of what was to be done. 


Of one of the monographs I desire to speak briefly,—the one 
called “Character and Conduct.” In this, the instruction in behavior 
is developed not as a separate entity but through the several subjects 
and activities of school life. To quote from the monograph, “There 
can be no separate and individual curriculum for character building. 
Whatever is to be accomplished in character teaching must be done 
through the regular school subjects and through interest developed in 
the various school organizations and activities.” Eleven objectives are 
laid down as a tentative list of the abilities to be acquired through a 
character building program, among which are the ability to maintain 
good health, to develop satisfactory civic relationships, to carry on a 
vocation, and to cultivate a spirit of reverence. There follows a 
careful account of the way in which these objectives may influence 
the instruction in every subject and the way in which the instruction 
in each subject may carry over into character building. In other 
words, upon the teacher of each subject is laid a definite responsibility 
to assist in character building through the material and activities of 
her subject. 


The course of study in shop work may illustrate the teacher obli- 
gation to hold in mind certain specific objectives that will influence 
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behavior: it stipulates that the student should acquire abilities that 
will enable him to work with any group by learning: 


(a) To assist others in big jobs. 

(b) To be considerate of others in the use of machines and 
materials. 

(c) To work with others in experiments and reading. 

(d) To respect the rights of others in the shop. 


Authority is granted each teacher to aim at developing reverence 
through her particular subject. The following outline tends to show 
the ways in which reverence should be developed through the study 
of social science. It notes that the pupil— 

1. Should develop an appreciation of the good and the beautiful 
in every-day life. 

2. Should learn to see the work of the Creator and to respect 
the inspired handiwork of man. 


3. Should develop reverence for the ideals of great people. 


4. Should learn to respect all religions because of the sincerity 
of the converts and followers. 

5. Should learn to respect the primitive religions which were 
reaching out after Deity. 

6. Should study the development and influence of the Christian 
religion. 

Some school projects of a highly interesting character have been 
worked out in consonance with the unifying and co-operative spirit 
of the course of study. One such culminated recently, a playlet, 
Aladdin’s Lamp: this was a product primarily of the English depart- 
ment evolved during weeks of study of fairy tales, myths, legends, 
and folk lore. In its production, however, the art, music, home eco- 
nomics, shop, and physical training departments were equally con- 
cerned, since it involved careful studies and workmanship in color, 
design, costuming, stage accessories, settings, and in oriental postur- 
ing. The whole was motivated through being worked out in a realm 
of thought and action essentially interesting to boys and girls of 
junior high-school years. 

In the meantime, through a joint publication, every junior high 
school makes contributions to every other of the most significant activ- 
ities or experiments being carried on in the respective schools. This 
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publication, printed in one of the school print shops, is entitled “How.’ 
The last “How” contained information on the following subjects : 

1. A ten-week plan in English. 

2. Lesson plans in junior high-school supervised study 

3. How I mark tests. 

4. A better English campaign. 

5. Homogeneous grouping. 

Finally, we have not achieved in Los Angeles ; we are, however, 
honestly trying to adjust education to the present day needs of chil- 
dren of junior high-school age. We believe that these children need 
a more sympathetic, liberalizing program than the one track schedule 
of the old elementary school, one that opens up the riches of life for 
them to gaze upon, to explore and to appropriate. Whatever has been 
tested anywhere and found best, we are anxious to try in a sincere 
desire to improve the educational material and experience for our 
children. One thing we have fairly well learned and that is that to 
get anywhere, we must have a goal. Objectives in education have 
become a real thing to us, not a panacea, but something as indis- 
pensable as a target to the marksman. 

Associate Superintendent of Schools, A. L. Threlkeld of Denver, 
Colorado, read his paper, Guiding Objectives in the Making of Cur- 
ricula in the Junior High Schools. 


GUIDING OBJECTIVES IN THE MAKING OF CURRICULA 
IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Associate Superintendent of Schools A. L. Threlkeld, Denver, 
Colorado 


For the purposes of this paper the junior high school consists of 
grades seven, eight, and nine. The following objectives will be dis- 
cussed : 

1. The first two years of the junior high school should be 
given over to a program of exploration to the end of bringing the 
pupil to a point where his choice of an educational or a vocational 
career will be based on the factors essential to an intelligent decision. 

By implication this includes two important principles; namely, 
(1) the socialization of the pupil’s attitudes and the integration of 
his education through broad introduction to life, and (2) as stated 
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by Briggs, every course of the program must be worth while in its 
contribution to the pupil as far as it is pursued. 


2. The ninth grade should be the time for beginning definite 
curricula as far as the exploration period of the previous two years 
have revealed sufficient reasons. 


Perhaps no greater error has been made in shaping an educational 
career for a child than that which consists in mistaking a special 
interest for a special talent. It is of peculiar interest to observe the 
inconsistency of the adult mind in its attitude toward children with 
respect to this question. When the six or eight year old boy says, 
with all of the sincerity of which he is capable, that he wants to be a 
motorman on a street car, a truck driver, or a prize fighter, we say it 
is only a temporary interest. We do not say that he has inherited 
special talents for these fields. Such interests generally do not line 
up with our interests. But if a child happens to be born in a home 
where the parents play musical instruments, where he hears music 
produced and talked about much of the time, and thereby as naturally 
becomes interested in music as he would have become interested in 
horses and cattle if he had been born on the farm, we say he has spe- 
cial talent biologically for music and must have a special music cur- 
riculum from a very early age clear through his school life. He 
probably results in a specialized individual in its unfavorable sense. 
That is, he is a musician first and a citizen secondarily. 


It seems certain that success in producing music does depend in 
the last analysis on certain biological factors. This is not to be denied. 
Nor is it here claimed that all people possess these factors. But this 
paper does take the position that in all probability the possession of 
these factors is much more widely spread among the people than we 
generally assume,—that through accidents of sociological circum- 
stances only a few of those inherently qualified come in contact with 
the stimuli necessary for the response. There is no denying the tre- 
mendous significance of the biological inheritance. In this, as in all 
human affairs, it is obviously one of the essentials. We should tend 
toward giving it more credit rather than less. We can do this only 
by scientific experimentation in organizing systems of stimuli to the 
end of discovering and developing the most and the best that there 
is in our biological inheritance. The argument here is that we are not 
justified in thinking of the biological factor in terms of narrow limi- 
tations of valuable possibilities. 
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Many school teachers can apply the following situation with 
point to their own personal experience. 


A person grows up in the vicinity of a normal school and be- 
comes a successful teacher. It is assumed that he was born with a 
special aptitude for teaching. But who knows what would have been 
the result had he been born in the vicinity of a law school? This is 
not to deny the existence of special capacities, but is it not at least 
possible that this person did not develop his best possibilities just 
because he grew up in an educational environment that opened only 
one career as an opportunity for him? If we grant that one inherits 
special talents we must assume them to be either equal or varying in 
degree. In either case we have our argument for a program of edu- 
cation that will enable the individual to discover the field or fields best 
for him. 


This sort of illustration could be repeated without end in prac- 
tically all fields of learning. A child in a home where politics is the 
dominant interest will likely respond to the stimuli of that situation in 
terms of curiosity about politics in such a way as to lead some wise 
relative to say “he is a born statesman.” 

I want here to remark that if a child happens to go exactly con- 
trary to the dominant interest of the home, it is obviously not in itself 
a refutation of this theory. It may be that some stimulus from out- 
side of the home has come to him with more weight and more point 
than has been the case with those of the home itself. Observation 
would lead one to believe that this frequently happens. Parents who 
are musicians may, through violating the laws of psychology, not only 
fail to interest their children in music but they may prejudice their 
children firmly against it. 

As implied by a previous paragraph, nothing in this is intended 
to convey the impression that the writer believes that people are born 
equal in intelligence, using the term “intelligence” to mean “general 
capacity to learn.” Nobody ever believed that. But the position is 
here taken that biological inequalities may not mean as much in terms 
of special abilities as we have been accustomed dogmatically to con- 
clude. On the other hand we have not in the past varied social con- 
ditions in controlled experimentation enough to get a glimpse of the 
possibilities in the field of intellectual response. 

It is the assumption of this paper, therefore, that people are not 
limited by biological inheritance in such a way as to preclude the 
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development through education of vast intellectual resources which 
have not yet been explored. This assumption is made with respect 
to the great masses of people, and is to allow for exceptions. Justifi- 
cation for it is claimed on the basis of the studies of sociologists and 
psychologists, which studies are as yet incomplete, but they are tre- 
mendously significant. 

There has been much research by Thorndike and others which 
strongly indicates, if it does not prove, that in general there is a high 
correlation among special abilities in the same individual. Granting 
that there are such things as inherited special talents, there is ground 
for the position that there are so many of them in the same individual 
that we are in little danger of not finding him able to respond success- 
fully along many lines. 

In the case of the Lincoln School, several pupils came who were 
reported “tone deaf.” Upon experimentation it was found that not 
one of these pupils was “tone deaf.” No doubt it is physiologically 
impossible for some people to appreciate music, but from the way in 
which some people protest against a music appreciation program for 
all on the theory that only a few are talented, one would think that 
half our population is tone deaf, and of the other half about one per 
cent are “fit material” for music instruction. And this with so much 
evidence to the contrary on all sides that no one has felt it worth while 
to gather it for presentation. It would be like trying to prove that air 
is something which is breathed by most people. 

Weare not, at least at this time, under the necessity of concluding 
that the biological capacity of people in general is so limited that not 
much is to be hoped for through the enrichment and organization of 
stimuli, nor do we need to conclude that one’s biological inheritance is 
so extremely special in nature as to make it easy of discovery or that 
a special capacity is so inclusive of one’s total possibilities as to justify 
a highly specialized curriculum at an early age. 

We are living in an age in which we are beginning to find out 
with some definiteness what has happened. But we do not know so 
much about why things have happened, and we therefore do not know 
a great deal about what could have happened. Consider the following 
type of reasoning: 

A certain man has been eminently successful. When he was in 
school he studied Latin, Greek, formal English grammar, and mathe- 
matics. That is enough for the typical individual. By analogy he 
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concludes that one is cause and the other effect. The fact is we have 
no basis for a conclusion here. The above individual could not have 
studied anything else in secondary schools and colleges a generation 
ago. We do not have the chance to compare him to one who studied 
broadly in the social sciences as a major field. There are few such 
individuals as products of our older programs of study. An indi- 
vidual who had a particular training cannot compare it in value to 
something he did not have. Through such reasoning, if such it can 
be called, we have accepted certain special curricula as being the best 
without making comparisons upon which a valid conclusion must be 
based. 


This should not be interpreted as an attempt to indict the tradi- 
tional curricula on the ground that they have been without value. 
The writer believes that they have been of great value. The protest is 
simply against the acceptance of any special curriculum in education 
without first subjecting it to all reasonable methods of testing which 
can be used to justify it in the light of the purposes of today. 


Are we not justified now in the following assertions : 


1. Through some accident of circumstances a pupil gets a spe- 
cialized interest at an early age. This special interest often leads to 
the hasty conclusion that he is destined by nature to follow this track. 


2. In many cases it is the special interest of the parents alone 
based dogmatically on tradition. 


3. The school conforms by adjusting a special curriculum, and 
the result is the adult who is narrow in his outlook for the simple 
reason that there are so many viewpoints in human affairs to which 
his thinking has never been stimulated. He has an exaggerated opin- 
ion of the value of his particular position in life, because it was hastily 
and superficially chosen in the first place. He does not comprehend 
his significance rationally for the simple reason that his choice of it 
was not based on a view of various possibilities, which called for the 
weighing of one value against another. He had his choice evolved out 
of a thorough conflict in claims which had caused him to look for 
real reasons why he should take this course or that, the story would be 
different. One does not in the real sense sell a thing to himself if it 
has never been challenged. He will the more deeply and clearly 
visualize the values in a certain course of action if he has thoroughly 
weighed it against alternatives. 
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Then the junior high school has this question before it. Will 
it send the pupil at once into a special curriculum on the basis of what 
he and his parents may have in mind for him when he enters the 
seventh grade, or will he be required to try himself out over a broad 
field before a conclusion is reached as to what particular curriculum 
he should follow through the senior high school ? 


It is the point of this paper that the principal function of the 
junior high school is that of directing the individual pupil in exploring 
himself in order to make possible the most intelligent choice of that 
which is to be his major educational or vocational interest. If the 
pupil is to be the pivot upon which this question is to turn, how can 
the choice of a senior high-school curriculum or a vocation be in- 
telligently made except on the basis of experience broad enough to 
permit of evaluation through comparisons ? 


By “choice” as here used it is not meant that even after the pupil 
has carried through a comprehensive try-out program he will be per- 
mitted to choose his senior high-school curriculum with absolute free- 
dom. His parents and the school should not permit him to make a 
choice that is not justified by the evidence deduced from his try-out 
program. This evidence should be largely objective in character in 
terms of results of intelligence and standard achievement tests, med- 
ical examinations, and teachers’ judgments, all in such form as to 
make decisions depend upon evidence. 


To carry out this idea it will be claimed here that the seventh 
and eighth grades in the junior high school should be organized to 
give the pupil a try-out in the following fields: English, mathematics, 
social sciences, health, shop work, fine arts, general science, commerce, 
home economics, and the languages. On the basis of thirty periods 
per week per pupil as a normal program this will mean that practically 
all of the pupil’s time through these two years will be prescribed for 
him. It is possible to allow for one elective in the eighth grade. 


It is difficult to see how a try-out program worthy of the name 
can be carried out if any considerable part of the pupil’s seventh and 
eighth grade time is given over to electives. If this election is to be 
based on something better than guess, whim, or prejudice, it must be 
based on his direct experience. As stated previously, this experience 
is inadequate if it is not broad enough to contain the factors essential 
to an intelligent comparison. 
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Dr. Bonser claims that eventually we should be able to organize 
the elementary curriculum on an activity basis in such a way that by 
the end of the sixth grade we shall in many cases have found the 
pupil’s special aptitudes. But that we shall do this soon is uncertain 
and there are many who would proceed in the opposite direction and 
ever postpone to a later date the choice of a special curriculum, Early 
specialization seems to be tending toward disrepute just now on ac- 
count of the feeling that much of our troubles, past and present, have 
been due to the narrow outlook of people and that the ever increasing 
complexity of social relationships calls for a corresponding broaden- 
ing and enriching of the individual’s training. From one point of 
view it seems reasonable that higher civilization should call for a 
longer period of youth. 


There are those who would claim that prognostic tests can be sub- 
stituted for much of such a try-out program but the writer does not 
subscribe to that theory at this time. The time has not come when we 
can make such tests the sole criteria. So far as possible they should 
be used to supplement the try-out courses. Such tests should add 
much objective evidence to substantiate the choice finally made, and 
incidentally such a practice will offer excellent experience upon which 
to perfect the tests themselves. 


Then, so far as the first two years of the junior high school are 
concerned, the first major principle of this paper is that the content 
of the pupil’s curriculum should be so selected as to direct the choice 
of an educational or a vocational career which will be the expression 
of that for which he is best fitted biologically,—this to be done pri- 
marily by exploring his native endowments by means of try-out 
courses covering the major fields of life. 


By implication this principle protects the value of a common cul- 
ture basis for our citizenship and the integration of the pupil’s train- 
ing. By his introduction to the various fields of life he gets the ex- 
perience necessary to a higher appreciation of all worthy groups of 
people. In finally coming to a choice of a particular career through 
comparisons and contrasts in values he sees the relationship of other 
fields to that which he has chosen. 


A further implication of the above major principle is the theory 
which is now commonly accepted; namely, that any course should 
be vital in its content up to any point to which it is carried—vital in 
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terms of its direct contribution to the life of the pupil. There is no 
conflict between this and the try-out idea. In fact, there could not 
be a genuine try-out on any other basis. There has been no try-out 
of any course unless the pupil has experienced that course in terms 
of its worth to him. 


As the second major principle here submitted the ninth grade 
should be the year in which the pupil takes some definite direction 
which is to be continued in the senior high school. In some cities 
definite vocational training may have to be given to certain groups 
during this year on the theory that it will be their last year in school. 
But the main program should be organized toward keeping all who 
are capable in school through the senior high school. If nothing is 
begun in the ninth grade which definitely leads on, the result may be 
great losses in potential intellectual resources through pupils’ drop- 
ping out at the close of the junior high-school period. There should 
be the closest of connection here through the beginning of highly 
motivated curricula in the ninth grade. 


How this idea ties up with the work of the seventh and eighth 
grades is obvious when one considers the fact that high motivation 
comes from thorough conviction of a curriculum’s worth, and this con- 
viction cannot be superimposed. It must come out of the pupil’s ex- 
perience in comparing values. The try-out program furnishes this 
experience. 


To summarize: First—The seventh and eighth grades of the 
junior high school should furnish the diversified experience for the 
pupil which will enable him, his parents, and the school to make a 
relatively intelligent choice of the particular curriculum which he is 
to follow through the senior high school, or a relatively intelligent 
choice of a vocation if he is to drop out of school. This objective 
will integrate the pupil’s education and socialize his attitudes. It will 
require each course to be worth while as far as it is pursued. 


Second.—So far as the try-out program of grades seven and eight 
reveal reasons, definite curricula should be begun in the ninth grade. 


Mr. Cuarces R. Foster, AssocIaATE SUPERINTENDENT OF 
ScHoots oF PittspurGH, PENNSYLVANIA, read his paper, Teacher 
Participation in Curriculum Making. 
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TEACHER PARTICIPATION IN CURRICULUM MAKING 


ASSOCIATE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, CHARLES R. Foster, 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


I am glad that the maker of this program has suggested as a 
topic worthy of our consideration the question of Teacher Participa- 
tion in Curriculum Making in Secondary Education. Those of us 
who have anything to do with secondary-school administration realize 
profoundly the necessity at this time for a reconstructed program of 
studies, reconstructed curricula, and reconstructed courses of study. 


Marvelous changes have taken place in society in recent years. 
A great cosmopolitan group is attending our high schools. Customs 
have changed. Occupational requirements are legion. Individual 
differences must be recognized. All these and many other things 
have arisen to make the job of the curriculum maker a real one. 

We have already discovered that the matter of the determining 
of objectives is a mighty big task. The selection of subject matter 
to meet these objectives is highly important, and since it is quite gen- 
erally recognized that the scientific method ought to be pursued in 
the making of the curriculum, we can all see that it is quite an uncer- 
taking to construct or reconstruct the curricula for our secondary 
schools. Now, are teachers qualified to undertake such an important 
piece of work? In answering this question, I might say that I am 
most heartily in accord with the views expressed by Dr. Horn, of Iowa 
University, in an address upon this very subject delivered at the last 
July meeting of the N. E. A. Dr. Horn’s suggestion, as I get it in 
the published report of his address, is briefly as follows: “The best 
course of study results only from building it upon the best experience, 
the soundest research, and the keenest judgment which this country 
can afford. The courses in the various subjects must be made by 
committees which will represent the best thought of the country. They 
must be made on a national basis. No local public school system is 
big enough for the job. Most local courses are very mediocre or 
very decidedly inferior in quality. Expenses of such committees 
should be paid while in session. Clerical assistance should be pro- 
vided.” 


“As a result of such a procedure, we should have better courses, 
greater stimulation to teachers in service, and greater confidence in 
such courses.” 
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“Such courses would make for permanence of policy and would 
provide for adequately following up a method until teachers could 
be sufficiently trained in it. Such courses would help teacher training 
institutions. They would be of assistance to small school systems, 
and would give us better textbooks.” 


Dr. Horn gives an illustration of a committee upon this basis, 
made up of experts from all over the country, including every branch 
of the service from the class room teacher to the superintendent and 
college professor. 

This plan, of course, would cost money, but it would be worth 
while. 


I recently heard Dr. Charters of the University of Pittsburgh 
say that a course of study cannot be properly worked out except at 
the cost of a considerable sum of money. He told of the expense 
amounting to several thousand dollars involved in the working out of 
a course in retail salesmanship. 


I cannot go any further into the details of Dr. Horn’s plan, but 
can only express the hope that this organiaztion, or the Department 
of Superintendence of the N. E. A. will find the means to carry out 
this practical suggestion. 

In the meantime, we shall be obliged to depend upon local or 
state committees. 

The great bulk of the teachers have given very little thought to 
the matter of the making of the course in their own particular sub- 
ject, and the most of them are perfectly content to have it worked 
out by someone else. However, I think that is a valuable thing for a 
teacher to be assigned to a committee to do this work. 


If for no other reason, it is a good thing for teachers to be placed 
in a position where they will be compelled to study the objectives and 
consider the subject matter to be used in connection with a considera- 
tion of their own particular subject. Teachers are bound to grow 
while working upon such a committee. Especially if it has a com- 
petent chairman. 

I am deeply interested in this subject at the present time, because 
it fell to my lot to appoint at the beginning of the present term, com- 
mittees covering the whole field of secondary education to recon- 
struct the various courses in this field for the city of Pittsburgh. These 
committees are covering grades seven to twelve, inclusive. Every 
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one realizes the necessity of making the courses continuous so that 
there will not be any breaks between the junior and senior high 
schools. 

Up until just recently it has been quite impossible to do this 
because of the prejudices of the senior high-school teachers. Junior 
high-school people were literally compelled to make their own courses 
without the co-operation of the senior high-school group. This was 
bad for both institutions and resulted in many inequalities and a lack 
of co-ordination. It had a tendency to further the breach between 
the two schools. 

Fortunately, this condition is improving. Teachers and admin- 
istrators are realizing that the only sensible thing to do is to get to- 
gether. Hoping that the time was ripe in Pittsburgh to do this very 
thing, the superintendent authorized the appointment of such com- 
mittees. These committees consisting of representatives from both 
junior and senior high schools have been working together since 
last September. 

Up to the present time there have been no casualties, and I have 
faith to believe that by the end of the present semester, all committees 
will have very definite reports. Some of these committees have been 
meeting weekly. I am sure that the members of these committees will 
be greatly benefitted personally and will be stronger, better teachers 
because of the work which they are doing on the committee no matter 
what the final outcome of the work of the committee may be. Some 
of these committees are headed by high-school principals, others by 
directors of departments. The members of the committees are made 
up mainly of teachers. They have been given absolute freedom to 
work out their own ideas and are not hampered in any way from 
above. 

You might be interested in knowing that it is the purpose of the 
superintendent to make these committees permanent. Everyone knows 
that it is the usual custom for a committee to work intensively for a 
short period of time, prepare a report which is printed and then for- 
get it until a further demand for reconstruction of the course comes, 
when another comittee is appointed and goes through the same pro- 
cedure. 

The plan in Pittsburgh calls for the retirement of one-third of 
the committee each year. This means that a majority of the com- 
mittee will always be familiar with the work of the committee. It 
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will mean that new blood is constantly being injected into the com- 
mittee. The benefits to be derived from membership upon such a com- 
mittee will be extended to a larger number of school people. 

Such permanent committees will find that one of their biggest 
jobs will come immediately following the printing of their report. 
They will want to get the reaction of the great body of teachers who 
will put their course into effect. This will constitute real teacher 
participation in the making of the curriculum. They will continue 
to hold regular meetings to discuss the suggestions, criticisms, and 
questions which will come up as a result of experience in the field. 

In this way the courses will be under constant revision. The plan 
also contemplates the holding of many of these meetings during school 
hours so that the members will be able to concentrate their minds 
upon the work of the committee because they are fresh and not 
fatigued at the close of a day of their regular work. It is the plan 
of the superintendent to send substitutes to the buildings to take the 
places of class room teachers who are serving on such committees. 

We are calling in experts to sit in conference with these commit- 
tees to give expert counsel and advice. 

Just last week, the chairman of this afternoon’s program, James 
M. Glass, spent three days sitting with some of these committees 
giving the result of his recent study of curriculum practice in this 
country under the Commonwealth Fund. Other experts in various 
fields will be called in from time to time. 

In addition to committees covering the various school subjects, 
the plan calls for a small committee of very carefully selected mem- 
bers which is known as the co-ordinating or reviewing committee. It 
will be the work of this committee to avoid duplication, to co-ordinate 
the various school subjects, and to place the final stamp of approval 
upon the work of the committees before it goes to the printer. It 
will also be the duty of this committee to decide which subject com- 
mittee has jurisdiction in the use of disputed content material which 
might properly be appropriated by more than one committee. For 
example, in our recent conference with Mr. Glass it was clearly indi- 
cated that health instruction could be included in the general science, 
social studies, or hygiene committees. This question could be very 
properly referred to the co-ordinating committee. 


Most of the first four months was taken up with a study of the 
objectives. It speaks well for the teachers that they are willing to 
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spend months studying why they are teaching a certain subject. We 
have been compelled because of the mounting costs in secondary edu- 
cation to give an account of our stewardship. This is fortunate for 
the boys and girls. We are willing to admit that even the boys and 
girls ought to know why they are studying a certain subject and con- 
sider it our duty to see to it that they do understand it. 


Mr. Glass, the maker of this program, has suggested that I tell 
you about some of the things which these committees are doing. My 
time will permit only a slight reference to the work of one of these com- 
nittees,—i.e., the social studies committee, which is a typical illustra- 
tion of the method of approach to the work of these committees. This 
can best be done by quoting from the report of the chairman of the 
committee, Mr. J. F. Bailey, principal of the David B. Oliver Junior- 
Senior High School. 

Social study should result in such social attitudes and actions as 
will promote general welfare. 

Our committee has been charged with the duty of making a 
fresh study of the course of study in this field of the curriculum, 
and to present a statement of the results of such study as will dispose 
the entire group of teachers and administrators to an easy application 
of any suggestions made. 

Each item of discussion before the committee is presented by 
committee representative to departmental teaching group for criticism 
and suggestion. (Another illustration of teacher participation. ) 


Criticisms and suggestions are considered regularly at every 
session of our making committee. All proposals before our commit- 
tee are placed in duplicate in hands of everyone concerned for detail 
study. 

After getting this understanding of usual procedure established, 
our committee considered the nature of its field of work. Whether 
we should construe ourselves as a committee on social sciences, social 
science, social studies, social study, history and civics, or history-civics. 
Our unanimous conclusion was in favor of social study. This de- 
cision was in large measure determined by our primary purpose— 
namely “intelligent co-operation.” 

We know that “intelligent co-operation” at times embraces his- 
tory, political science, geography, economics, sociology, and psy- 
chology, but that at no time do people who are effective in rendering 
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intelligent co-operation stop to list in categories the different helpful 
agencies. 

It is our judgment that the only persons using political science 
as an isolated unit for illustration are academic observers. 


Our next discussion was on the method of treatment of our field. 
The unanimous decision was in favor of the problem method and, 
where possible, use the project method. This much out of the way, 
we then set about making a brief digest of authoritative opinion rela- 
tive to our field of work and making an analysis of some up-to-date 
practice that might guide us. 

Consideration of these two items produced the problem of objec- 
tives of the course in social study and how to determine them. 

We began by listing the things citizens do or are supposed to do 
and under what desirable ideals are these things done. 

Then our committee set down the acknowledged objectives of the 
junior high school and compared these objectives with citizen activities 
and by reason of certain close relationships being in evidence, we con- 
cluded these relationships should be our general objectives for our 
social study course. 

With a given list of general objectives the problem at once became 
how to reach them. What discussions shall pupils participate in, 
and what motions shall they go through? To answer this question, 
we turned to a consideration of the problems citizens face in doing 
the things they do. From this list of problems we selected a special 
list that were of closest connection to our objectives. 

We are now at the stage of trying to determine how these prob- 
lems can be solved. What knowledge, what attitudes, what habits 
are essential to their satisfactory solution ? 

We have immediately before us the problem of ascertaining what 
share of these problems can be left to grades below junior high school, 
also what should be left for senior high grades. 

The remainder we propose to organize for study with recogni- 
tion of proper distribution, logical sequence, and pedagogical pro- 
cedure among pupils of seventh, eighth, and ninth year grades. 

We hope to be able to give a sufficiently detailed statement of 
reference material, also practical suggestions of class room method 
as will give some tangible hope of the attainment of the result desired. 

We should like to be able to contribute toward the establishment 
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of some acceptable standards of achievement but as yet we have no 
lively hopes in this direction. 

Mr. H. L. HarrkiINGTON, SUPERVISING PRINCIPAL OF INTER- 
MEDIATE SCHOOLS, AND PRINCIPAL OF JEFFERSON INTERMEDIATE 
ScHoot, Detroit, MicHIGAN, read his paper, Teacher Training 
During Experimental Operation of Reconstructed Curriculum. 


TEACHER TRAINING DURING EXPERIMENTAL OPERA- 
TION OF RECONSTRUCTED CURRICULUM 


H. L. HArRINGTON, 
SUPERVISING PRINCIPAL OF INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS, AND PRINCIPAL 
OF JEFFERSON INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL, DETROIT 


What follows is an attempt to describe briefly what has been 
done in Detroit along the line of teacher training during the experi- 
mental operation of the reconstructed curriculum. 


In September, 1919, the Detroit board of education established 
the policy that in the future elementary schools should be built for 
the first six grades only, that grades seven, eight, and nine should 
be cared for in intermediate schools, and that the senior high schools 
should consist of grades ten, eleven, and twelve. This was adopted 
after several years’ experience with junior high schools, although 
previous to this time no thoroughgoing attempt had been made to 
reconstruct the program of studies for these schools. 


With the board of education committed to the intermediate 
organization, the superintendent's staff set about the reconstruction 
of the program of studies, and this program was first put into effect 
in some of the schools in September, 1921. At present it is uni- 
formly used in the six intermediate schools, affecting about 8,700 
pupils. This program has constantly been revised in the light of 
our experience with it, and is at present in operation substantially 
as given on the pages which have been distributed. 


The problem of teacher training in connection with this pro- 
gram was naturally one of the most important which was encoun- 
tered. Fortunately, conditions were favorable to carrying out such 
a program, both as to available training agencies, and as to the gen- 
eral attitude among the teachers. 
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Detroit is fortunate in having a teachers’ college, which has as 
its ideal not only the training of new teachers, but also the’ training 
of teachers in service. It has from the inception of the new inter- 
mediate program gone much more than half way in devising and 
giving to teachers who are interested in intermediate work credit 
extension courses in evening and summer school. A more detailed 
account of the nature of this work will follow. 


There has been also for many years a strongly organized force 
of general subject-supervisors employed by the board of education. 
Some of these supervisors, as in the so-called special subjects, have 
from the beginning extended their activities over all grades from the 
first through the twelfth, but for the regular subjects this has not 
been the case, as supervision here has extended no farther than the 
clementary grades. In order that the intermediate schools might 
profit by the supervisory and teacher training activities of these 
specialists, arrangements were made early in the year 1921-22 for 
them to extend their activities over the intermediate schools. 


The attitude of the teaching force toward the new program 
was kept favorable by the provision of the board of education that 
the salary schedule of the intermediate school should be the same as 
that of the senior high school, and the qualifications for teachers 
should be the same also, except that a limited number of teachers 
who had only the requirements for elementary teaching might be 
promoted to the intermediate schools, upon the intermediate salary 
schedule, provided they had attained to the rank of first assistant, 
that is, assistant principal, in one of the elementary schools, and 
provided also that they should have completed successfully certain 
accepted courses in Detroit Teachers’ College, or elsewhere, upon 
the intermediate school. There was and is, therefore, a consider- 
able group of such rather superior elementary teachers who very 
willingly undergo formal training courses in order to be promoted 
tc the intermediate school and its salary schedule. 


There has been for some years past, also, a large number of 
teachers with high and intermediate school qualifications, many of 
them with considerable teaching experience in Detroit, or out in 
the state, who have been attracted to Detroit, and who have taken 
elementary-school positions until openings should occur in the higher 
schedules of the intermediate and high schools. It is from these 
two groups that most of the intermediate school positions necessi- 
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tated by new growth are filled, and considerable numbers of these 
people are willing to take extension courses to better their chance 
for promotion. 


With the inception of the new program, the first care of the 
administration was to insure that the educational philosophy under- 
lying the intermediate school should be understood by those who 
would be primarily responsible for their operation: principals, as- 
sistant principals, and heads of departments. To aid in this regard 
there was run in the extension department of Detroit Teachers’ Col- 
vege during the years 1920-21 and the two succeeding years a course 
to which were invited (1) principals and assistant principals of in- 
termediate schools then in operation, (2) men and women of prom- 
ise in intermediate, high, and elementary schools, who it was thought 
might in the future qualify to act as principals, assistant principals, 
or heads of departments in these schools. Membership was by in- 
vitation only. It was frankly stated at the outset that the purpose 
of the course was to prepare people to act in the various admin- 
istrative and higher instructional capacities as the intermediate 
schools developed, in so far as an understanding of the purposes 
which it was hoped the intermediate school might accomplish, and 
« familiarity with the literature of the subject, might constitute 
preparation. 


In these courses, or courses similar to them in other institutions, 
every principal and assistant principal, and practically every head 
of department now in the intermediate schools has been enrolled. 
This has gone far toward setting up the proper attitude among those 
in responsible positions upon which to base the more detailed prob- 
lem of training the individual teacher. 


Mention has previously been made of the training courses of- 
fered by Detroit Teachers’ College to aid in the intermediate prob- 
lem. The list of such courses is rather extensive and varied. In 
summer school their character has varied from methods courses, 
to content courses in certain instances such as general science where 
a new content or at least a new arrangement of content seemed to 
make a content course desirable. They have embraced both cur- 
riculum and extra-curriculum activities. At one time or another 
during the past four summers the following courses bearing upon 
the intermediate problem have been offered. 
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. Boy Scout Leadership. 

. Camp Fire Guardian’s Course. 

. Community Civics. 

. Girl Scout Captain’s Course. 

. Modern Social Problems. 

. Principles of the Intermediate School. 
. Principles of Auditorium Teaching. 


Socialization of English Teaching in Elementary and Inter- 


mediate Grades. 
g. 


Teaching of General Science. 
Teaching of Intermediate Mathematics. 
Teaching Mechanical Drawing. 
Teaching of United States History. 
The Social Science Curriculum. 

World Problems in Biological Science. 
World Problems in Physical Science. 


In the evening extension classes of Detroit Teachers’ College 
during the preparation and operation of the reconstructed program 
of studies the following courses have been offered: 


. Auditorium Activities. 

. Camp Fire Guardian’s Course. 

. Community Civics. 

. Curriculum Construction in Art. 

. Curriculum Construction in Health Education. 
. Experimental Course in General Language. 

. Girl Scout Captain’s Course. 

. Manual Training in Intermediate Schools. 


9. 


Methods in Intermediate Mathematics. 

Principles of Intermediate School. 

Reading in Grammar and Intermediate Grades. 

Socialization of Teaching English in Elementary and Inter- 


mediate Schools. 


Teaching of General Science. 

Teaching of Household Mechanics. 

Teaching of Modern Language. 

The Social Science Curriculum. 

World Problems in Physical and Biological Science. 


The instructors in these courses are to some extent taken from 








the regular faculty of Detroit Teachers’ College; in some instances 
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experts have been brought to Detroit to give courses when no local 
instructor was available, but in the great majority of cases these 
courses have been taught by members of the administrative and 
supervisory staffs of the system. 

So much for the more formally organized aspects of the train- 
ing program. 

Mention was previously made of the extension of the activities 
ot the supervisory council to include the intermediate schools. The 
adoption of this policy made available to the principals of the schools 
the personnel of the supervisory group in the no less vital but rather 
less formal training of teachers actually within the buildings. Train- 
ing of this sort takes the following forms: 

1. Demonstration lessons. Principals will initiate and super- 
visors will organize in co-operation with superior teachers the teach- 
ing of a lesson or series of lessons to be taught under class room 
conditions, and observed by other teachers, followed by discussion. 
This procedure is used to bring out the use of the lengthened period 
in supervised study, the socialization of the recitation, methods of 
using tests, or other instructional devices. 

2. The adaptation of subject matter to the various intelligence 
groups. A number of experiments in which principal, teacher, and 
supervisor co-operate in this field are now under way. 

3. The formulation and experimental testing of new courses 
of study. This is being carried on through the co-operation of 
supervisors, principals, and teachers in a number of courses, not- 
ably general science, social science, and the industrial and practical 
arts. 

Before going further it is well briefly to outline the instructional 
organization within the intermediate school, so that the next phase 
of teacher training may be better understood. 

Instruction is divided in each school into six departments— 
health, language (English and foreign), exact science (mathematics 
and general science), social science, fine arts, and practical and in- 
dustrial arts. Each department has a head, who is responsible to 
the principal for instruction within his department. This organiza- 
tion has been carried out rather completely in each of the schools, 
in some to greater extent than in others. These six department 
heads, with the principal, assistant principal, and the vocational 
counselors make up the instructional council of the school, which 
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meets weekly. Through these heads and with their aid and co- 
operation the principal is enabled to carry on very effective, if less 
formal, training of teachers. Departmental meetings of teachers are 
called by the heads as occasion warrants. The heads also work in 
close co-operation with the general subject supervisors of the city. 
In a large school it is a physical impossibility for the principal to 
keep in intimate touch with the problems of every teacher, but the 
device of the department organization, with frequent meetings of 
the school instructional council has worked so far with rather grati- 
fying success. The heads have been chosen because of peculiar 
fitness, and practically without exception have had special training 
in the philosophy of the intermediate school. 

The general teachers’ meeting has been of value in the teacher 
training program, but largely in an inspirational way rather than 
in any specific detail. It has in general been more devoted to de- 
tails of administration which are common to all types of school or- 
ganization rather than to the intermediate school in particular. 

Another device, very helpful in building up an esprit de corps, 
might be mentioned. All intermediate teachers are organized into 
the Intermediate Section of the Detroit Teachers’ Association, and 
at least once each year a get-together of the section is held, a ban- 
quet is served, and the meeting is addressed by some one of national 
prominence in the junior high-school movement. This practice has 
served yearly to renew our faith and give us new zest in meeting 
our problems. To summarize: 

The training program has these characteristics : 

1. The rather intensive training of the leaders in the various 
schools through specific courses. 

2. The offering of a rather wide variety of courses in prin- 
ciples and method which teachers have taken voluntarily : 

a. To secure credit toward degrees. 

b. To secure promotion. 

3. The utilization of the supervisory council of general subject- 
supervisors of the city. 

4. The intensive use of the departmental organization within 
the schools. 

A. Laura McGrecor, VicE-PRINCIPAL OF WASHINGTON JUNIOR 
Hicu Scuoor, RocHester, New York, read a paper, entitled, 4 
Program of Educational Guidance in the Junior High School. 
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A PROGRAM OF EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN THE 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


A. Laura McGrecor, Vice-PRINCIPAL, WASHINGTON JUNIOR HIGH 
ScHOOL, ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


Guidance a Necessity in th Junior High School—Whenever a 
school establishes a program of differentiated curricula, guidance in 
choice and re-choice of course becomes imperative. Curricula do not 
differ in their basic elements. All junior high-school courses,— 
academic, technical, commercial, and industrial,—include certain 
fundamental subjects which form the common background of general 
information and shared culture. In their points of differentiation, 
however, these courses are vocational in outlook, and the choice of 
curriculum in the junior high school is therefore a first, though by 
no means a final, vocational choice. If children of junior high school 
age are to choose wisely, with a full understanding of the significance 
of their choices, the function of guidance becomes an obligation which 
the school must assume. 


Educational Guidance a Phase of Vocational Guidance.—Educa- 
tional guidance is one phase of vocational guidance. Vocational guid- 
ance has been defined as a continuous process designed to help the 
individual to choose, to plan his preparation for, to enter upon, and 
to make progress in an occupation. A well co-ordinated plan of 
guidance includes instruction, counsel, placement, and supervision in 
employment. Placement and supervision are properly functions, not 
of the school, but of a central agency under the control of, or definitely 
co-operating with, the school authorities. The school is concerned 
chiefly with instructional and advisory work in guidance. 


Instructional Guidance.—Instructional guidance in general par- 
allels the work of the school courses, and serves to interpret to the 
child the direct training experiences of his school life in terms of 
their vocational outlook. Prior to choice of course, a sixty-minute 
period once a week is set aside in all class programs for a definite 
study of the various curricula of the school, the contents of each, the 
educational outlets of each, and the vocational fields toward which 
each points. In classes where the initial choice has been made, the 
guidance hour is devoted to a further study of occupations and of the 
opportunities for training afforded by higher schools and institutions. 
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All classes take under consideration certain fundamental economic 
and ethical problems. A series of guidance lessons should function 
in increased desire for education, in broader vocational knowledge, 
and in the establishment of ethical attitudes essential to true success. 

The methods of the guidance class are similar to those of the 
social studies period. Explanation, discussion, socialized presenta- 
tion, reference reading, and individual and committee reports are the 
usual procedures. Charts, trade magazines, local bulletins, trips, 
interviews, and exhibits of products and processes serve to establish 
vital contacts. The work is preferably carried on by one or more 
school counselors who divide their time between class guidance and 
individual counseling. 

Advisory Guidance.—Advisory guidance or individual counsel- 
ing necessitates an intensive study of the individual. This can only 
be accomplished through the co-operation and interest of the entire 
faculty of the school. The home-room teacher, the class instructors, 
the club director see the child in different relations and aspects and 
their contributions are essential if the counselor is to proceed wisely. 
In addition, the counselor, through the use of questionnaires, through 
examination of intelligence and achievement records, through per- 
sonal conference, and through home visiting, endeavors to round out 
the available knowledge of the child with those details necessary to a 
sympathetic understanding of his problems. Children and parents 
welcome the assistance of a trained counselor in planning educational 
and vocational training, and the counselor serves to establish a close 
connection between the school and the community. The school coun- 
selors are actively concerned with educational placement and adjust- 
ment, with prevention of school leaving whenever possible, and with 
the study of all that relates to the progress of the individual child. 

Guidance in Washington Junior High School, Rochester, N. Y. 
—In the Washington Junior High School, Rochester, N. Y., two 
guidance counselors carry on the work here described. They are 
assisted by four visiting counselors who are teachers of other subjects 
but who have time reserved in their programs for individual investi- 
gations through personal conference and home visiting. Together 
these six teachers form a guidance bureau that unifies and cen- 
tralizes all the efforts of the school to understand the individual, and 
to help him to understand his educational environment and the voca- 
tional world toward which he is shaping his course. 
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SENIOR HIGH-SCHOOL CONFERENCE 
Schools of Five Hundred or Less 


Room M 21, Hotret Brevoort 


The chairman was JoHN Catvin Hanna of the State Department 
of Public Instruction, Illinois. 
Mr. R. W. Warp, Principat oF HiGuH Scuoor, Mt. CLEMENS, 
MICHIGAN, read his paper, The Development and Control of Extri 
Curriculum Activities Among Girls. 


THE DEVELOPMENT AND CONTROL OF EXTRA 
CURRICULUM ACTIVITIES AMONG GIRLS 


Rk. W. Warp, Principat oF HiGH ScHooL, Mount CLEMENS, 
MICHIGAN 


Three years ago it seemed advisable to discontinue interscholastic 
activities for girls in our high school. Our reasons for doing so were: 

1. They seemed to reach but a very few of our girl students. 

2. The strength of girls was often over-taxed in contests. 

3. Interscholastic competition did not develop ladylike qualities 
in girls and contributed little to the general aims of the school. 

Our action in discontinuing all interscholastic contests met with 
some opposition among those few girls students who had been active 
and a very few succeeded in arousing their parents to protest. This 
opposition soon gave way to expectation that interclass contests 
would be a satisfactory substitute. 

The interclass competition did not come up to expectations. 
There was a general apathy among girls who resented the wide pub- 
licity and interest in boys’ activities. The girls were plainly dissatisfied 
to appear in preliminaries and not receive their due share of recogni- 
tion. 


This situation aroused the interest of Miss Bessie M. Camburn, 
one of our oldest teachers in point of service. She began a thorough 
study of the problem, becoming acquainted with efforts being made 
in other schools. She found the plan in operation at the University 
of Chicago High School to be most adaptable to our situation. After 
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going over their plan very carefully and changing those things which 
it seemed could be improved and adding features successful elsewhere, 
we decided upon a plan and took steps for its inauguration. 

It is the purpose of this paper to present our experience in start- 
ing and carrying on the program we adopted. While our plan is yet 
in the experimental stage, it has been received with such favor and 
is developing our aims so well that its merit is beyond question. 

The plan was put into operation at the beginning of this school 
year. In preparation for the beginning, Miss Camburn and the writer 
had a series of conferences last year in which details of the program 
were developed. In May, the following bulletin was given to all our 


girls: 
BULLETIN 


All girls in M. C. H. S. will compete in 1923-24 for major and 
minor awards for distinction in scholarship, school activities, and 
the formation of health habits. 

Two hundred points shall be required for a minor award and 400 
points for a major award. The accumulation of these points may 
take place during three years of the high-school course. 

The schedule of points which will be given during 1923-24 is 
subject to change thereafter, and will probably be lowered. It is 
therefore advantageous to accumulate points during the first year 
while the provisions are generous. 

In addition, every girl in school will be a member of one or twe 
groups to be designated as IMP and PEP respectively. A girl retains 
her membership in the group during her entire high school course. 

A silver cup will be awarded each year to the winning group 
which shall be determined by adding the scores of all girls in the 
group with an additional bonus of 100 points for winning the final 


game in each sport. 
ScHEDULE 1923-24 


Health Habit Record (score 85)—1 point weekly. 
Hiking (20 miles)—1 point weekly. 


Swimming 150 yards (still water)—10 points. (Arrangement 
for test to be made with Miss Bradfield before October 15.) 


Hockey—Class team, 5 points; 10 points. (Student must play 
in a majority of games during season.) 
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Basket-Ball—Imp or Pep, 10 points; Class team, 5 points. 
Baseball—Class team, 5 points; Imp or Pep, 10 points. 
Interscholastic forensics—For each participation, 5 points. 
Honor roll—For each appearance, 10 points. 

Good scholarship roll—For each appearance, 5 points. 

In addition to the means of securing points listed above, the 
faculty members of the Girls’ Club board may recommend to the 
Girls’ Club board any student who has achieved distinction in other 
activities not provided for above. Upon the approval of the Girls’ 
Club board, such students may be awarded any number of points up 
to a maximum of 100 which may be recommended by the faculty 
members of the board. 
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It should be noted that it was our purpose to incorporate all 
activities into one program. Our point system was devised in order 
to encourage diversified and well rounded activities. We hoped to 
arouse individual interest in not only one activity, such as athletics, 
but scholarship, health habits, et cetera. 

At the time the bulletin was issued, a meeting of all girls was 
called and the details explained with notice being given that competi- 
tion would start at the beginning of the following year. Shortly 
after this, all girls in the high school drew, by lot, their membership 
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in Imp or Pep, the two major competing groups. Imp and Pep then 
elected captains, devised yells, songs, et cetera, in preparation for 
action. 


It had been decided to have six major committees within the gen- 
eral organization which had been designated as the Girls’ Club. These 
were to be social service, publicity, scholarship, social athletic, and 
refreshment committees. The purpose and work of each committee 
was explained to all the girls and they were asked to sign up for the 
committee of their choice. A faculty sponsor was selected by the 
adviser of girls for each committee. The members of each committee 
elected their own student chairman. These faculty women and stu- 
dent chairman make up a governing board of the club. This board 
meets monthly and functions very much like a board of directors in 
any organization. 

The club as a whole meets monthly for a program or social mect- 
ing. For instance, in September, the club gave a mother’s tea, which 
was attended by three-fourths of the mothers of high-school girls. 
Attendance was encouraged through a contest in bringing mothers 
between Imp and Pep. At that meeting the subject of dress for the 
school girl was discussed. The following suggestions were adopted : 


SUGGESTIONS FOR SIMPLIFIED DRESS OFFERED BY THE GIRLS’ Cl.UB 
oF Mount CLEMENS HIGH SCHOOL 


One of the purposes of the Girls’ Club of Mount Clemens High 
School is that of furthering a democratic spirit within the school. 
This cannot exist when girls feel ill at ease because they are not so 
elaborately dressed as their neighbors. The club proposes the fol- 
lowing regulations in the interest of dress which will be healthful, 
suitable, simple, and refined : 


Dress: Simple and inconspicuous woolen or cotton dresses. 
Velvet and silk dresses are not approved. A possible exception may 
be made in favor of very simply made pongee dresses or simple 
dresses of dark taffeta or crepe. Middies or plain waists worn with 
woolen or cotton skirts of modest length and fullness. Sleeves not 
shorter than half way between the elbow and shoulder. A minimum 
of simple inconspicuous jewelry. 

Shoes: Neat low-heeled oxfords or high shoes. Conspicuous 
colored shoes, and satin shoes not to be worn. Plain inconspicuous 
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stockings ; cotton stockings to be considered in better taste than very 
thin silk stockings. 

Hair: Simple, neat arrangement with no conspicuous pins or 
combs. Bobbed hair to be moderately curled and to be combed and 
arranged in private. Entire absence of rouge. No lip stick. Pow- 
der in moderation, but to be used in private. 


A girl who cannot carry out these suggestions will be considered 
as unwilling to co-operate in the furtherance of the aims and ideals 
for which the Girls’ Club of Mount Clemens High School stands. 


In December the club entertained all the girls of the city who 
were to enter high school at the beginning of the second semester. In 
November an illustrated lecture on art was given by the educational 
director of an art institute. The meeting this month was devoted to 
a reception of new girls and the entertainment of out-of-town guests 
at a noon-day luncheon. 


The results of our plan have been gratifying. Girls are showing 
a real democratic spirit. Those matters which affect the social life 
of the school are brought before the Girls’ Club board, which gives 
its co-operation in getting the matter before all girls in the high school. 

There seems to be no limit to what may be accomplished under 
the plan. Already many things have been done to help the school and 
individuals. The scholarship committee has devised a plan whereby 
all girls are competing for a cup to be awarded at the end of the year. 
In promoting this contest, the better students are coaching the poorer 
ones. The social service committee has served as the agency for 
providing clothing to needy children in the community. Attention 
has been given to girls who are ill or in trouble. Incoming students 
have been welcomed, and made to feel at home. The upper class 
girls have acted as advisers for those entering the lower classes. Our 
honor and scholarship rolls have become the largest in proportion 
to our student body, that they have been during the five years. 


May I quote from an article written by Miss Camburn, “Alto- 
gether we feel that we have devised a means whereby we are giving 
the girls the training which comes from working together, and we are 
making it possible for them, by their own initiative, to solve the prob- 
lems of our school community life. They seem to be doing, this last 
so effectively that one is tempted to indulge in a little Utopian dream- 
ing as to what the high school of the future might be like when we 
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shall have learned to open wide the flood gates of repression, and to 
release in our high schools, the powerful forces of good will and of 
high hearted altruism for which at present we provide far too little 
opportunity for expression.” 

In conclusion, may | offer a word of warning to those who con- 
template making a similar experiment. It is unwise to attempt to 
transfer any plan in all its details to your situation. A study should 
be made of what is being done elsewhere ; those features, which seem 
to meet the local needs should be tried through a very definite pro- 
gram. It is essential that some matters relative to the teacher placed 
in charge of the work, be given attention. She must have time to 
devote to the task. Our present adviser of girls teaches three classes. 
The adviser should have a deep sympathy for and keen understanding 
of girls’ problems. She must have a personality which will command 
the respect and confidence of girls. And she must be tactful, cour- 
teous, and considerate in her relations with other faculty members. 
Her salary should be commensurate with her teaching load and added 
burdens. Next to the principal, she should become the most im- 
portant and useful person in the high-school organization. 

Mr. C. C. KATTERJOHN, PriINcIPAL oF H1iGH SCHOOL, Boon- 
VILLE, INDIANA, read his paper, The High-School Faculty Meeting. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL FACULTY MEETING 


Principat C. C. KATTeERJOHN, HiGgH ScHOooL, 
BoonvILLe, INDIANA 


Because of the very nature of secondary education, with its 
democratic tendencies, with its social variations, with its adolescent 
problems, with its vocational needs, with the scientific and commer- 
cial demands, the problem facing the school authorities and espe- 
cially the high-school faculty demand a frequent meeting of all 
teachers and many conferences within a department and between 
principal and teacher. But especially in the high-school faculty 
meeting should we find a co-operative basis for the study of the 
needed development of high-school students. 

An understanding must be arrived at between principal and 
faculty before proper co-operation can be entered into. I have felt 
that the relationship between teachers and principal should be a 
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Sadler relationship as that which exists between the President of 
the United States and his cabinet. In this the teachers, as the cabi- 
net, offer suggestions and ideas, leaving to the principal the final 
judgment as to the method of introduction. This may be arranged 
in our larger school between department heads and in smaller 
schools by members of the entire faculty. This gives the teachers 
an opportunity to express their educational ideas, and an exchange 
of this kind promotes growth. 


Coming again to the discussion of faculty meetings, we find 
that faculty meetings are often ill-prepared, that they fall into a type 
of routine work, such as questions of discipline, or they are com- 
posed of a stereotyped study of some professional book, which is 
not well applied to the practical work of the teachers; or a discus- 
sion of such subjects which are foreign to the better work of the 
school and thereby do not prove interesting or beneficial to the 
teachers or the school. 


Because of the poor preparation, faculty meetings very often 
fail to accomplish their purpose. This is the fault, largely, of the 
principal. Faculty meetings should be organized and carried on 
through careful planning and should vary from time to time. They 
should be carried on to meet any and all of the following topics, 
and probably more; namely, (a) administration of school routine, 
(b) constant renewing of fundamental principles of secondary educa- 
tion, (c) continuous study of new educational movements, (d) con- 
tinuous proposed changes in the evolution of the school, and (e) 
meeting to consider miscellaneous topics. 

Special work on these topics should be so organized that they 
will be kept constantly in the minds of the teachers. They should 
be made the main topics of the faculty meetings according to a well 
devised plan. Occasionally one topic should cover a series of meet- 
ings, but in such a case a small part of each meeting should be de- 
voted to the other topics enumerated above. 

Under the first topic—administration of school routine—prin- 
cipals should devote some time and set aside a few meetings for 
this work at the beginning of the year. Especially in case both 
faculty and principal be new. Munroe suggests that this routine 
work should be carried on through mimeographed direction, but I 
find that careful explanation of the school routine question is fre- 
quently necessary. This, then may be followed by mimeographed 
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directions. Failure to attend to the administration of school routine 
often results in the wrecking of a good many high-school programs. 
Ir this one regard plans well formulated may be so organized that 
they become a stabilizing power of tradition to both faculty and 
pupils. The one danger under this head is that faculty meetings 
may fall entirely into this class. This may be avoided by careful 
planning and firm guidance. 


When a school has been firmly placed in its channel and is run- 
ning smoothly, many of the teachers’ meetings should be devoted to 
the review of the fundamental principles of secondary education. 
The reason for this is apparent. Young teachers with a great deal 
of theory need a bit of the practical side of teaching, while old 
tcachers may have permitted themselves to go too far the other way. 
These principals should take into consideration to some extent the 
principles of elementary education on one hand and collegiate edu- 
cation or vocational guidance on the other. If this phase of our 
meetings is neglected, the teaching becomes formal and the work of 
the school lacks its effectiveness. This division of work should be 
carefully outlined. Subjects should be given; such as, general ob- 
jectives of secondary education; permanency of learning as applied 
to daily tests and reviews; individual differences among students ; 
problem solving; standardization of grades, etc. It would seem 
best to devote a series of meetings to topics such as these, giving 
them, first, intensive study—then, giving them periodical review and 
new and practical applications. In the intensive study of such topics 
it is advisable to take a general view of the topic and then give its 
concrete application to each of the several departments of the schoo!. 
By a comparative study of all departments, a better school under- 
standing will be arrived at. It should be made clear that teachers 
absorbed entirely in the technique of their own department fail to 
recognize general problems and aims of education prove ineffective 
in their own departments. Methods of carrying on these meetings 
may vary, such as assignments to individual teachers of certain 
principles; often the principal himself may review the leading con- 
siderations applying to the topic being discussed and the teachers 
presenting concrete examples taken from daily work; or by a com- 
mittee of teachers working together. 


Along with the study of principles and application of the prin- 
ciples of secondary education should be a consideration of new move- 
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ments in education, such as “supervision of study” and the “junior 
high school.” A high-school faculty when studying such a topic 
learns reasons for its growth and its aims and problems concerning it. 
They begin to study it in the light of possible adoption and applica- 
tion within a system. This is especially desirable when new move- 
ments are being considered for adoption by the school. And it may 
Le said that it is very undesirable to attempt to adopt a new policy 
without the teachers in a system having become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with its features. The above deals with the after-profes- 
sional training of teachers. Beginning teachers, unless they have 
had excellent practice teaching, fail in their study of professional 
subjects to realize the importance of them while in college and some- 
times consider them so much professional theory, that cannot be 
applied. Every faculty meeting should add something to the pro- 
fessional knowledge of the teacher. 


In addition to the above, teachers’ meetings should take into 
consideration many other miscellaneous topics, such as reports and 
discussions of recent teachers’ conventions and the discussion of 
certain topics, which may have been presented at the conventions. 
Plans and reports on visiting days would also come under this head- 
ing. Possibly some teacher while visiting in other schools may have 
something beneficial to offer to the school, as a whole. 


The resultant effect of such a plan will constantly keep the 
faculty alert in the whole field of education. To aid this- work there 
should be a professional library available for reference and maga- 
zines covering the various fields of education. It is very desirous 
that principals, if they have not already done so, lay the foundation 
for the establishment of a professional library which would be ac- 
cessible to all teachers. 


A few words might be said regarding the principal and his 
duties in outlining and carrying out the above plan. He or she must 
necessarily be well acquainted with the principles of secondary edu- 
cation so he may guide properly and he must be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with educational problems. He must be acquainted with 
new movements in the field of secondary education and be ever 
pointing his teachers onward. In short, he must be a leader in pro- 
fessional thought. 


A word about the teachers and the meeting. It must be recog- 
nized that the programs of these meetings will vary according to 
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the teachers, according to the curriculum and according to the needs 
of the school. We must recognize that we have many types of 
teachers, among which are: 


First——Those who have been long in the service. 

Second.—Those who are fresh from college. 

Third.—Those who are new in the school system. 

Fourth.—Those whose object is not to stay long in the profes- 
sion and whose objects are not entirely of the professional spirit. 


All of these types must be correlated and their thought directed 
to the best interest of the school. Some may not recognize the mod- 
ern conception of the present day high schools, others may have 
had more or less practice teaching, some none and others without 
much professional training. To each and all must be given first 
a clear and definite understanding that secondary education is pri- 
marily designed to acquaint and initiate young people into a better 
understanding of the environment and civilization in which they 
have been reared as children and to prepare them for intelligent par- 
ticipation in it as adults. In late years this has come to mean with 
a certain definiteness a series of interlocking objectives; namely, 
health, citizenship, ethical character, vocation, worthy use of leisure 
and command of fundamentals. 


The high-school faculty is not well enough organized nor has 
it the power to meet this aim of secondary education. This is due 
perhaps to a few of the following causes: 


1. Departmental specialization which seemingly inundates the 
teacher. 

2. Departmental aims are not produced with a recognition of 
other departments. 

3. Local school legislation is not left in their hands. 


These are things that needs must be faced and handled, so far 
as it is possible for the faculty to do so. 


To summarize—Faculty meetings must be planned to meet the 
need of the pupils, give the teachers an incentive for co-operative 
work, and to place the school in good working order. To do these 
things, meetings must be periodical—weekly, if necessary. They 
must vary ; they must give the teachers an opportunity to work and 
must be carefully planned. 
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The principal must bear in mind that the teachers’ meeting is 
next in importance to supervision and is the place where good ad- 
ministration begins; that through these meetings the policies of the 
school are shaped. Second—here professional interest is stimulated 
—and corrected if in error—and both new teachers and old develop 
accordingly. 


TEACHERS’ MEETINGS 
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Tuomas, J. T.—Teachers’ Meetings, Education, 30:45-51, Septem- 

ber, 1909. 
TiGHE, R. J.—General Teachers’ Meetings, Journal of Education, 

Vol. LXIV, p. 612, December 6, 1906. 

Mr. J. W. CAsTELo, PRINCIPAL OF CoMMUNITY HiGH ScHOUL 
oF La MoItte, ILLinots, read his paper, On the Adaptation of the 
Smaller High School to the Demands of Modern Life. 


ON THE ADAPTATION OF THE SMALLER HIGH 
SCHOOL TO THE DEMANDS OF MOD- 
ERN LIFE 


Principat J. W. CasteLo, CoMMuUNITY HiGH SCHOOL, 
La MolItte, ILLINOIS 


Well established commercial concerns in advertising their prod- 
ucts admonish the public to beware of imitations. This admonition 
might well be adopted as a slogan by the administrators of small 
high schools, for it is not by imitating the curricula or methods of 
large high schools that small high schools are made to serve, but 
it is the ability to adapt their curricula and methods to the needs 
of their communities and to modern life, that warrants the very 
existence of small high schools and makes the educators connected 
with them worthy of their hire. 


In too many instances attempts are made to make the small 
high school a large high school in miniature, without either studying 
or heeding the demands or the needs of the community. As a re- 
sult, such schools suffer in reputation at home and abroad, and it 
is little wonder that those schools draw adverse criticism, if they 
attract any positive attention at all, or are given little consideration 
by a group of school men who think largely in terms of the large 
high school. An institution like an individual must merit respect: in 
order to command it, and second editions of either institutions or 
individuals seldom possess much that is meritorious. 

Happily for the cause of education, many of the small high 
schools are controlled by boards of education made up of forward 
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looking men and women who have been brought to realize that in 
order for the schools to serve the community, administrators and 
instructors in these schools must have some knowledge of scientific 
curriculum making and be in sympathy with the community and the 
problems of the community in which they market their service. 


In the adapting of a curriculum to the demands of modern life, 
there exists no doubt in the minds of students of education, that 
superintendents and instructors should have in mind certain gen- 
eral and certain specific objectives in education and be able to em- 
ploy intelligence tests, educational measurements, and school marks 
in determining individual differences of pupils for the purpose of 
classification of pupils as well as to determine in a manner the type 
of instruction by which pupils are capable of profiting. However, 
while it is not to be denied that a first-hand knowledge of the tech- 
nique that a progressive educator is presumed to possess is of in- 
estimable value, the true value may be fairly accurately measured 
by the ability of educators to translate this technique in terms of 
boys and girls and in community values. Subject matter and in- 
struction must be adapted to pupils to meet individual differences 
and the economic outlook for pupils; the personnel of the student 
groups must be studied ; and the needs and the life of the community 
itself must not only be given every consideration, but they should 
be investigated, and perhaps to a limited degree catered to, that 
the community may be best served. To serve the community as 
such is one of the functions of all high schools and it is the small 
high school’s golden opportunity (“Golden” is employed here ad- 
visedly, as the tax payer, standing in the offing is always to be con- 
sidered ). 


Adapting a curriculum to the demands of modern life necessi- 
tates an adaptation of subject matter and methods also. Accordingly 
it is essential that superintendents and instructors in the small high 
school be cognizant of the fact that experts in the various traditional 
high-school subjects through their state and national organizations 
are advocating and recommending that their respective subjects be 
reorganized, and furthermore, that these experts admit and discuss 
the needs for reorganization of their respective subjects. The needs 
and reasons for reorganization as expressed by these organizations 
through their committee reports, are so general that teachers may 
sometimes wonder just what value an acquaintance with these re- 
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ports may have for a local situation ; but if they have no other value 
than to impress upon the mind of the average teacher (usually of 
limited experience in the small high school) that we are still pioneer- 
ing in the educational game, and that experts in their subjects are 
letting matters concerning reorganization and improvement of sub- 
ject matter engage their attention—that value alone is sufficient rea- 
son for teachers to keep in touch with these movements in education. 


It is of more importance, however, as to what and in what 
amount, certain traditional subjects should be offered by small high 
schools. For example, while none except a few radicals or unin- 
formed ultra-practical individuals question the place of foreign 
languages in the secondary schools—yet it is perhaps more specu- 
lative than scientific as to how much foreign language should be 
offered in the small high schools or whether any at all should be 
offered. As long as some colleges require a certain amount of for- 
eign language for entrance to certain courses, it is imperative that 
small high schools offer at least one foreign language for that reason 
if for no other. As for students who expect to pursue college 
courses for which no foreign language is required, and for those 
not expecting to enter college, foreign languages should be elective 
and are in the vast majority of small high schools. Were foreign 
languages not elective in these schools the greatly increased attend- 
ance in the last decade would not have resulted. It is quite generally 
accepted that no considerable portion of the small high-school com- 
munity is benefitted to any great extent by the teaching of foreign 
languages as such in the high school of the community, and no pupil 
should be kept from high school through fear or dislike of them. 


What has been stated herein in regard to foreign languages 
may apply with a few modifications to mathematics. The last two 
decades have witnessed a tendency to depart from the traditional 
rigid divisions of mathematics, and an effort has been made to 
organize them into a psychological composite whole. The fact that 
this new method of organization tends to give the pupil an idea of 
the whole field of mathematics in a limited period is one of the best 
arguments presented in favor of the method. It may also possess 
considerable prognostic value. Without doubt it works into the 
scheme of the junior high school, theoretically at least. Some pupils 
can not cope successfully with mathematics and it is doubtful 
whether more than one year of mathematics should be required in 
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small high schools organized on the 8-4 plan. If additional require- 
ments in mathematics keep pupils from entering these high schools, 
any argument favoring such requirements is unsound from the stand- 
point of social needs. 


For years in the secondary schools, English has been given its 
head, so to speak, but within the last few years various organizations 
of English teachers have advocated the reorganization of that sub- 
ject. This may be attributed to criticism from without their own 
ranks as much as to the demands of modern life. These organiza- 
tions have but little that is new to offer in their recommendations 
and fail utterly to show why so much time of the high school should 
be given over to English as a subject. Here the small high school is 
in evidence in that it sees the necessity of promoting the co-opera- 
tion of teachers in all departments of the school that pupils may be 
rendered able to use good English, realizing that a command of 
English is never acquired in English classes alone. After all the 
method is the thing. 


As to the adaptation of methods to the demands of modern 
life, it is patent that aims determine methods. In many small high 
schools it is not possible to divide pupils into sections according to 
individual differences. Especially does this apply to required or 
“core” subjects, and here the “C” pupil should be led to become a 
good “C” pupil and should be held more for minimum essentials 
than are his fellows of superior mentality, especially if the “C” 
pupil is not preparing for college and the superior pupil is. It is 
possible that the “C” pupil may do “A” work in a vocational sub- 
ject and that the “A” pupil may do “C” work in a vocational sub- 
ject. What is nearer the real condition though is that the “C” stu- 
dent occasionally does “A’’ work in vocational subjects while the 
“A” student rarely falls as low as “C” in vocational subjects. This 
fact indicates clearly that the amount of subject matter pupils are 
held for, and the method of presentation rather than the subject 
matter itself, is what should be stressed in classes in the small high 
schools. If this is done no group will suffer as the small per cent 
of gain that is shown when groups are taught in different sections 
(determined by individual differences), is insignificant compared 
with the administrative and economic losses. The small high school 
pupils do not suffer on account of the limited number of pupils or 
from economic reasons limiting the number of teachers, and, as a 
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matter of course, the curricula, to the extent some educators assume. 
It is neither a sound economic or educational policy to offer what 
can not be done well, and the small high school is striving to show 
results by concerning itself with its own problems—generalizing 
where generalization is needed and desired, and specializing where 
specialization serves social needs the best, always mindful that if 
possible pupils should be led to have a comprehensive idea of the 
fact that their immediate environment is but ancillary to a world 
environment. 


The small high school occupies an important position in the 
community as a unifying force. The title, community high school, 
that applies to so many small high schools, is not a mere happy 
phrase hit upon by educators, but it expresses literally what these 
school are. Closer to the people of all classes than are the large high 
schools, these community high schools exert an influence for good 
upon the people, directly and indirectly, and are rapidly becoming 
the social clearance houses of their communities as well as serving 
their communities in economic ways. 


Among some of the ways these schools are serving their com- 
munities, the practical application of the instruction received in agri- 
culture may be prominently mentioned. Boys through their projects 
not only improve themselves but tend to raise the level of knowledge 
of agriculture in the entire community. Furthermore, these boys 
spray fruit trees, test soil, test corn, cull poultry, and in many ways 
assist patrons of the school, and as a result a benefit is bestowed 
upon the community that is felt and appreciated. Girls in the house- 
hold economics department learn to sew and cook and are better 
prepared to become home-makers, and pupils from the commercial! 
departments take their places in the offices of business men and 
contribute to the support of their families and themselves. As for 
those who enter college after graduating from the small high schools, 
the per cent of failures in the freshman year is probably no greater 
than among those from the large high schools, the general intelli- 
gence of the graduates from both types of school being the same. 
The graduates who enter college from the large high schools are of 
a more selective group, due to the fact that economic pressure in 
the larger centers makes it necessary for pupils from a certain type 
of home to leave school before graduation or immediately after 
and go to work, while a much larger per cent of pupils from the 
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same type of home in the rural communities, due to lower cost of 
living, are not affected by economic pressure and they graduate 
from the small high school and enter college. The very fact that 
one’ went to college once marked him as ambitious and possessed of 
superior ability, but attending college has to a certain degree be- 
come a fad. 


Whether or not their students expect to enter college, one ci 
the chief functions of small high schools is to develop leadership. 
Extra curriculum activities play an important part in this develop- 
ment but in this period of adjustment it is fully as essential that 
the faculty to recognize and acknowledge leadership be developed. 
A blind resignation to superiority is not desired, nor is the mere 
recognition of it all that is necessary. The acknowledgment of 
ability in others to lead is the very beginning of co-operation. Pupils 
who are not as gifted mentally as are others can be taught that the 
opportunity to co-operate with superior people is a privilege, and 
that willingness to co-operate is a virtue. 


It is the purpose of this paper to show that a school can be a 
small school and at the same time be a good school. It is not so 
important that educators serving in small high schools be able to 
oppose or to defend the theory of serial development or the theory 
of concomitant development; nor is it vitally necessary that these 
educators be conversant with either the expert opinion—specialized 
curriculum view, or the functional-behavioristic view, except that 
knowledge of these things help to anticipate conditions that may be 
found to exist. The task incumbent on these educators and all edu- 
cators in secondary schools is to realize that in all communities 
there are problems, and that the fact that these problems obtain de- 
mands that a solution for them be sought. To attempt the solution 
of these problems, sanely and vigorously is to serve. 
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SENIOR HIGH-SCHOOL CONFERENCE 


Five Hundred and Over 
Crystal Room, Hotel Sherman 


CHAIRMAN, Lucy L. W. WILson, PRINCIPAL, SOUTH PHILADELPHIA 
HiGcH ScHooL For GIRLS, PHILADELPHIA 


HOW CAN THE TEACHER BE BROUGHT TO EVALUATE 
HIMSELF AND TO DEVELOP THE EXPERI- 
MENTAL ATTITUDE 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, FRANK G. PICKELL, MONTCLAIR, 
NEw JERSEY 


It will be admitted without argument, I think, that the teacher’s 
training is not finished when he has completed his collegiate education. 
Much remains for the teacher to learn in service. Teaching then and 
for the first time becomes real. 

Improvement of the teaching service is uppermost in the minds 
of all of us who are supervisors and indeed it is uppermost in the 
minds of many teachers. Dr. Rugg states as one of his prime theses 
that the first step toward self-improvement is self-appraisal. We 
strive for perfection in those things which hold our interest. To 
secure self-improvement we must take the necessary steps to center 
the teacher’s attention upon self-improvement. But self-appraisa! is 
not necessarily the best means by which to center attention upon im- 
provement. If by self-appraisal one means conscious effort to study 
one’s traits it may or may not be productive of results. Personality 
is such a personal thing and so elusive that I think we would do better 
to minimize it in attempting to help the teachers develop an experi- 
mental attitude, and emphasize the things which constitute good 
teaching. In practice, we select those teachers who in our opinion 
possess the vivacity, the tact, the sympathy, the interest in children, 
and the love of the work, to enable them to teach without friction 
groups of pupils in the class room. We may be able to change 
these personal factors, and sometimes to improve the teacher in this 
respect. But to develop an experimental attitude we must create in 
the mind of the teacher the questioning attitude toward methods and 
the material taught. In this, care must be taken that the teacher may 
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not lose self-confidence and thus become less effective. Nothing is 
more productive of personalities in education than a discussion with 
a teacher of her personal traits. This kind of supervision can rarely 
be effective. It is better to go at the task indirectly through the kind 
of teaching she does. 


The best means of developing the experimental attitude and 
hence of securing real training in service is to check the teachers’ 
work in terms of standard tests, to call into question their methods 
and plans of work, to rate them in terms of simple, concrete points, 
and above all, to develop salary schedules under which advancement 
in salary is made dependent upon results and upon study or travel. 

Nothing is more certainly productive of study and reflection on 
the teacher’s part than to question her methods and at the same time 
ask whether she is familiar with other and proved methods of doing 
the work as well or better. This does not imply that the supervisor’s 
attitude should be critical, nor, as has been said, that the impression 
need necessarily be created that the teacher is doing poor work. She 
is being aroused to the fact that experimental evidence and the results 
of this scientific study of methods point the way to greater effec- 
tiveness. 


Nothing stirs teachers more than the use of standard tests, and 
an analysis of the findings. Such tests are effective means of arous- 
ing teachers to study and to experiment that they may improve the 
results of their work. 


Rating scales are mostly too intricate and too detailed to be prac- 
tical. The teacher does not take them seriously and neither does the 
supervisor. Such scales are more productive of rating upon general 
impression than may be imagined. A simple rating scale developed 
by the supervisor or superintendent together with the teachers is a 
better approach. It should cover just a few of the more important 
and measurable points in instruction, and the teachers’ ability to co- 
operate with his or her fellow teachers and the administrative force. 
In Montclair, New Jersey, we have recently developed a. salary 
schedule based to a certain degree upon merit. Four degrees of merit 
are recognized: Superior, calling for special recognition ; good, call- 
ing for normal increase ; passable, calling for no increase in salary ; 
and unsatisfactory, calling for a discontinuance of service unless 
such teacher is protected by the tenure act. At once it was nec- 
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essary to agree upon a plan by which the merit of teachers could 
be more or less accurately determined. The teachers with the 
superintendent agreed upon the following factors to be measured: 
(a) educational qualifications; (b) professional improvement; (c) 
teaching power; (d) class-room discipline; (e) participation in 
extra-class room school activities and interests; (f) the influence of 
the teacher upon school children. 

After the final conference the teachers, through their committee, 
asked to have added this point: (g) co-operation with teachers and 
administrators. 

The concrete methods by which these points shall be weighed 
are yet to be determined. The work is now in the hands of a com- 
mittee of teachers who are in agreement as to the points and who are 
co-operating in completing a simple scale for measuring merit. 

This brings me to the last point of this discussion. To secure 
training in service, teachers must receive encouragement for work 
worthily done. Sympathetic, stimulating supervision will do more 
to create this experimental attitude we are discussing, and more to 
encourage teachers to improve themselves than all other means save 
one,—the right kind of salary schedule. Write a salary schedule 
which places a premium upon good work and which offers adequate 
monetary recognition for study, and the majority of the teachers will 
become students of educational problems. 

There has been too great a tendency to disregard merit. The 
public is willing to pay good salaries to good teachers, but it wants 
the high salaries to go only to good teachers. One cause of hesitancy 
on the public’s part to meet our demand for high salaries lies in our 
unwillingness to distinguish between the good teacher and the poor 
one ; between superiority and mediocrity. 
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JUNIOR-COLLEGE CONFERENCE 


Fraternity Room, Great Northern Hotel 


CHAIRMAN, CLARENCE T. Rice, PrincipAL, HiGH SCHOOL, KANSAS 
City, KANSAS 


THE JUNIOR-COLLEGE MOVEMENT IN CALIFORNIA 


W. W. Kemp, DEAN OF THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA 


The state of California seems to be an especially fertile field for 
the development of the junior college. Public education has been 
recognized as such an obvious necessity and is such an established 
fact in the short life of the state, that privately-endowed, smaller 
colleges have not been developed as in many other states, thus de- 
priving this state of the important service which such institutions 
offer. On the other hand, the great size of the state and its diversity 
of interests and geographical conditions make it essential that the 
state system of education provide for the proper development of these 
interests and conditions, not only by the training of that fine profes- 
sional class for which the larger university centers are responsible, 
but by the offering of other opportunities of limited collegiate train- 
ing in more diverse localities. 


The junior-college movement in California has passed the first 
decade of its history, and is now in the third year of the second decade. 
The junior colleges have developed from the postgraduate courses 
which, during these years, have been offered by some of the larger 
high schools of the state. The institution, therefore, has been viewed 
as the extension upward of secondary education, and is a definite 
outgrowth of the high school. It came into being as an attempt to 
meet the needs of those students who, having graduated from the high 
school, found themselves unable to continue their education in college 
or university. The pioneer in this new field is our present state com- 
missioner of secondary education, Mr. A. C. Olney, who developed 
the first junior college at Fresno in the year 1910, and a year there- 
after established the second junior college at Santa Barbara. There 
are at present twenty-two such colleges, though the total that have 
been established is more than thirty. Four have been discontinued 
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due either to lack of interest because prematurely started, or to lack 
of sufficient assessable wealth in the district. For some years the 
city of Los Angeles maintained four junior-college departments in 
as many city high schools. With the conversion of the Los Angeles 
State Normal School into the Southern Branch of the University of 
California and the organization of a lower division, or junior-college, 
program therein, these four junior college departments were discon- 
tinued. Within the state there are also four private and denomina- 
tional junior colleges, consideration of which is not included in this 
paper. 

Early in the movement an indiscriminate number of the institu- 
tions was threatened. High schools of any considerable size took 
notice and began to lay plans until it became evident that the state 
must set up definite conditions preliminary to organization Hence 
our present statutes governing the establishment of junior colleges. 


As early as 1917 the California legislature passed a law making 
it necessary for a high-school district to show an assessed valuation 
of $3,000,000 or more before its board of trustees could be empowered 
to establish postgraduate or junior-college courses in the high school. 
This valuation is probably too low, but has acted as a check on over 
ambitious districts. A much more elaborate law was enacted in 1921. 
Under this law independent junior college districts can be formed 
with the proviso that the following requirements be met: 


1. The district must show an average daily attendance of 400 
high-school students. 

2. The district must show an assessed valuation of $10,000,000. 

3. In order to maintain its standing, the junior college must 
have an average daily attendance of 75 students. 


The same legislature added four other important measures. The 
first of these has made it possible, in those localities where there are 
state teachers’ colleges, for high-school boards to contract with them 
for the establishing and maintaining of junior-college courses as the 
junior-college departments of said high schools. The second has 
permitted junior colleges and the University of California to enter 
into terms of affiliation under certain conditions. The third has made 
junior-college courses of study subject to the approval of the state 
board of education. And the fourth has added new features touch- 
ing financial support. Under the old law the junior college is an in- 
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tegral part of the high school and receives the high-school minimum 
of state and county aid, and in addition is partly financed from dis- 
trict taxes. Under the new law (which, you will note, does not repeal 
the old law) independent junior-college districts may be established. 
Where this is done such district will receive $2,000 as an initial grant 
from the state, and in addition, $100 for each student in average daily 
attendance. The junior-college district must raise at least as much 
as the state provides, and there is no county junior-college tax. The 
junior-college board may establish a tuition tax for non-resident stu- 
dents, which, during the first year of the act, varies from nothing to 
$200 per year. Junior-coilege boards may also collect for the attend- 
ance of students from other districts contiguous to their county. This 
act of 1921 may prove to be of great financial aid to junior colleges, 
as well as an impetus to the movement. But it must be added that 
getting started under the new law has its difficulties, there being no 
aid for the first year other than district taxation. 

With these legal provisions in mind, the twenty-two junior col- 
leges (twenty-three, if we include the Southern Branch of the Uni- 
versity of California) may be classified. Seven of them represent 
the separate junior-college type, most of which have reorganized un- 
der the new law. Nine are junior-college departments of high schools, 
and six are junior-college departments of state teachers’ colleges 
and at the same time junior-college departments of the high schools 
of their respective localities. (1 may add parenthetically that all of 
the state teachers’ colleges now offer junior-college courses, save that 
one located in San Francisco.) Eight of the twenty-two have entered 
into affiliation agreement with the University of California, the de- 
tails of which I shall take the liberty of referring to in a succeeding 
page of this report. 

The total enrollment in the junior colleges, as of November, 1923, 
amounts to 2,900 approximately. Again this does not include the 
2,649 reported at the Southern Branch of the University of California 
as of the same date. By reference to the report of the superintendent 
of public instruction for the year ending June 30, 1920, one finds an 
enrollment of 1,442 (exclusive of the Southern Branch of the Uni- 
versity of California). Comparing the figures 1,442 and 2,900, one 
is on first thought astounded at the showing of growth in a period of 
three years. The truth is, however, that most of the junior colleges 
have shown a rather moderate increase, while there has been a decrease 
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of enrollment in a few instances. A study of the situation shows 
that the marked difference in the totals for 1921 and 1923 is due to 
the new activities taken on by the state teachers’ colleges in one of 
these two ways: (a) the establishment of junior-college courses as 
a new enterprise or (b) the effect of the transfer of the junior-college 
functions from high school to teachers’ college making in the direc- 
tion of an increased enrollment. The fact that the movement repre- 
sents a moderate growth, certainly so in comparison with California’s 
showing in high-school enrollment, is not an unfortunate circum- 
stance, whether we view it from the standpoint of costs or from that 
of organization and curriculum. But that the junior college has 
already established for itself a permanent place among the public 
educational institutions of our state, no student of the problem will 
for a moment doubt. “Our community is solidly back of our junior 
college,” writes a principal, and this is typical of the sentiment in 
ninety-five per cent of the communities. 


An adequate study of the costs of this movement in California 
has yet to be made. The work is so interwoven with the high school 
on the one hand and the teachers’ colleges on the other, that I am able 
to present only approximations as to cost per pupil attending. A re- 
cent inquiry sent to all the junior colleges brought answers from four- 
teen on the particular point in question. The median cost per student 
per year is $270, the range of the estimates being from $170 to $438.21. 
Three institutions report the cost as $350 or above, and three report 
it as less than $200. Thus some localities spend more than two and 
one-half times as much per student as other localities. All the fac- 
tors that enter into such a variance in costs cannot be stated here, but 
among them are: first, enrollment; second, diversity of courses of 
study ; and third, the ability and willingness of local taxpayers to pro- 
vide ample facilities. For the most part, it may be said, the junior 
colleges are costing only slightly in excess of high schools, and may 
have to increase their budgets in the interests of greater proportionate 
demands, such as books, laboratory equipment, and lighter instruc- 
tional loads. 


In comparison with the total numbers enrolled, the percentage of 
students who are graduated from year to year indicates that the junior 
college sets worthy standards for its diploma; at any rate that it is 
not lavish in the granting of the same. The proportion of graduates 
to enrollment is less than the proportion of high-school graduates to 
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the enrollment of junior and senior pupils in high schools. Where do 
junior-college graduates go? Frankly, they go to higher institutions 
of learning. Moreover, large numbers of students transfer from 
junior college to college or university at the end of one year. Our 
own Professor Lange has referred to the junior college as a move- 
ment that “will imply co-operation with the university, but not prep- 
aration for it.”* If that is to be the real goal, its attainment is far 
ahead. From recent reports sent me, it is safe to infer that two- 
thirds, if not three-fourths, of these students are headed toward the 
university or similar higher institutions, and will immediately, or at 
least within one year after graduation, enter upon a course of study 
in one of them. 


A study of the courses offered in the junior colleges furnishes 
abundant reasons for the preceding statements. All of the colleges 
print bulletins or circulars, and include in them the offerings as to 
courses. I have examined these, and, in addition, have received 
answers to specific questions. The one outstanding course of study is 
that representing the first two years of a college of letters and science 
(or liberal arts). All of the junior colleges include this course. About 
half of the institutions attempt to offer work covering the first year 
requirements of other colleges in the University of California (agri- 
culture, mining, engineering, chemistry, etc.) This can be done by 
adding only a few subjects to a letters and science course. Twelve 
junior colleges offer a vocational commercial course but report insig- 
nificant enrollment therein. In the state teachers’ colleges large num- 
bers of students complete the junior-college curriculum and then 
transfer to the professional education courses in the same schools, so 
that, in this sense, the teachers’ colleges come nearer to meeting the 
demand that the junior college shall be something more than a step- 
ping stone to the university than any others of the group. There are 
two exceptions to this, notably the Riverside Junior College and the 
Chaffey Junior College at Ontario. At the latter school, for example, 
the authorities have proceeded along four lines in addition to the 
academic branches, namely, music, home economics, commerce, and 
agriculture. These are vocational courses, and are attended by fully 
one-half of the students. Ontario being an agricultural community 
primarily and recognizing the lack of strictly vocational opportunities 





*Lange, A. F. The Junior College—What Manner of Child Shall 
This Be? Sch. and Soc., Vol. 7, p. 213. 
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in many of the higher institutions, its citizens have supported the idea 
of a vocationalized junior college. As a result, that locality has one 
of the most interesting and successful institutions in the entire junior 
college movement. I believe the influence of the work at Chaffey 
Junior College will be carried into other communities in course of 
time. But it will take a long time. The general trend of interest still 
favors a junior college whose absorbing business is to open the upper 
gateways of a university curriculum. Not only will the citizens vote 
bonds and taxes on such an appeal, but school leaders are wont to 
favor it because of the fact that organized university curricula are 
immediately at hand to serve as guides in formulating junior college 
programs. 


I have mentioned the junior college law of 1921. Its provisions 
touching the question of courses of study are as follows: 


“Junior colleges may provide courses of instruction designed 
to prepare for higher institutions of learning, courses of instruc- 
tion designed to prepare persons for agricultural, industrial, 
commercial, home-making, and other vocations, and such courses 
of instruction as may be deemed necessary to provide for the 
civic and liberal education of the community.” 


In formulating the above provisions the state board of education 
has adopted certain resolutions submitted by the high-school prin- 
cipals’ association : 

I. That all junior colleges offer the three following types of 
courses. 

1. The junior-certificate course for recommended gradu- 
ates of high schools. (This course is based on the 
requirements of the lower division of the college of 
letters and science in the University of California. ) 

2. The junior-college course open to all graduates of high 
schools regardless of recommendation, this course to 
stress health, citizenship, and home-making. 

3. Vocational courses open to anyone over eighteen years 
of age, this course to conform to community occupa- 
tional needs. 


II. That the state board of education authorize the issuance of 
junior-college diplomas to those who have completed 64 
hours of junior college subjects which shall include the fol- 
lowing : 
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Subject A, University of California requirement in 


English composition.............0000se0ees no credit 
eR 0:5 :0-0.0:95:¢0000 borers dnvegednetennes 6 hours 
Physical Education and Health.................. 4 hours 
Se BIR 6 60 ehadsenncbewndeesidiwesnels 6 hours 
Sclence or. DEetemmatias. « v.00: 0's00'e a vmvisieseweins 6 hours 


An arrangement of courses so as to show 20 hours of work 
in one department. 


From the provisions just quoted, it may be seen that the Califor- 
nia junior colleges are open to high-school graduates whether recom:- 
mended or not. They may even admit non-high school graduates, 
provided they are eighteen years of age and wish to pursue vocational 
courses only. Actual practice shows that there are comparatively few 
non-high-school graduates enrolled, and that the junior colleges of 
the state thus far in their development have been devoted very largely 
to the training of students who are looking toward advanced college 
work, 


From time to time the University of California has made a study 
of the scholarship records of entrants from the two year junior-college 
courses for purposes of comparison with similar records of students 
on the Berkeley campus. The results are by no means to the dis- 
credit of the junior-college graduates. Such records vary through 
the years and with different types of students from different junior 
colleges. This is obvious. The fact remains, however, that the uni- 
versity has not suffered a lowering of its standards, contrary to 
avowed fears in some of the university departments in the early stages 
of the movement and to still lingering doubts on the part of a few of 
the departments. 


Various articles on California junior colleges have appeared in 
current educational magazines, but in none of them has the relation- 
ship between junior colleges and the state university been considered. 
This aspect of the work, in my opinion, deserves some attention. The 
idea of the junior college as an integral part of the secondary-school 
system of the state accords with the distinction made for many years 
past at the university between the university proper and the lower 
division courses, the latter corresponding to the junior college. In 
other words, junior colleges, as regards most of their courses of study, 
are co-ordinate with the first two years’ course (the lower division) 
of the university-college at Berkeley. In order to establish cordial 
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working relationships promotive of the best interests of both junior 
colleges and university, it has been found advisable to devise plans for 
joint deliberation and procedure. To this end, the university has 
created the office of university representative in educational rela- 
tions, which serves as a clearing house for all problems of mutual 
concern. Under the general direction of the university representative 
is the examiner of schools who, in cooperation with the schools com- 
mittee of the academic senate, has charge of junior-college visitation. 
This work of visitation, instituted in the spring of 1916, falls into two 
groups, those directly affiliated and those not affiliated; although 
visitors may be assigned to schools falling in both groups. Visitors 
are really liaison officers between the university and the junior colleges. 
On the one hand they may serve as interpreters in making clear the 
aims, the ideals, the standards which are attempted to be maintained 
in the university lower division courses, and endeavoring to win an 
allegiance to principles of collegiate instruction which will make each 
junior college a more effective part of the whole program of higher 
education. On the other hand, the reports which the visitors make to 
the university officials should just as truly interpret the junior college 
to the university officials charged with the evaluation of scholastic 
records of junior-college students who request advance standing, 
enabling them to make decisions on a much more equitable basis than 
otherwise. To these visitors, therefore, is presented the opportunity 
to render a distinct and valuable service to both the junior colleges of 
the state and the university. In 1918 the university issued a “Junior 
College Bulletin” which has served as a handbook and guide to junior- 
college administrators. The bulletin sets forth three main purposes, 
as follows: 


I. The first is to state the position of the University of Cali- 
fornia in regard to the development of junior colleges and 
in regard to university recognition of their work. 


II. The second is to indicate to students who plan to come to 
the university from the junior colleges the nature of the 
work required for advanced study, and thus to guide them 
in their choice of work in the junior colleges. 


III. The third is to suggest to the administrators of the junior 

colleges what, in the view of the university departments, 
may most profitably be attempted by them in various fields 
of study. 
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The bulletin has made no attempt to consider the problem 
faced by the junior colleges in the satisfaction of local needs or 
the offering of vocational training. 


One division of the above bulletin is given over to a series cf 
recommendations to junior-college administrators from each de- 
partment of the university which offers lower division courses at 
Berkeley, in which an attempt is made to assist junior colleges both 
in developing courses and in providing books and equipment there- 
for. I select the following excerpt as a typical illustration—the 
suggestions offered by the department of physics: 


PHYSICS 


An advanced course in general physics (and not specialized 
treatment of limited subjects) constitutes the proper field for junior 
college work in this subject. 


Such a course should consist of three well-defined parts: the 
experimental lecture, the recitation, and the laboratory work, with 
about equal emphasis on each of the three parts. This course should 
stand squarely on the foundation furnished by a first course in the 
subject, and should proceed by extension of old topics and by the 
addition of new ones. The first year’s work in such a course should 
make free use of trigonometry; and the second year’s work will 
demand some familiarity with the differential and integral calculus 
for the mathematical formulation of the subject. The scope of the 
lecture and recitation material is satisfactorily outlined in any one 
of the following textbooks of physics: 


Duff, A Textbook of Physics. 4th Edition (Edition, Blakiston). 
Kimball, College Physics. 2d Edition (Henry Holt). 

Ganot, Physics. Atkinson, 18th Edition (Wm. Wood & Co.). 
Reed and Guthe, College Physics. (Macmillan). 

Spinney, Textbook of Physics. (Macmillan). 


The first year’s work should treat the subjects of properties of 
matter, mechanics, and heat, with one lecture, one recitation, and one 
two-hour laboratory period per week throughout the year. The 
second year’s course should take up the subjects of wave motion, 
sound, light, electricity, and magnetism, devoting to them one lec- 
ture, one recitation and one three-hour laboratory period per week. 
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The cost of equipment, in addition to rooms already provided 
with suitable furniture and supplied with gas, water, and electricity, 
should be considered under four heads: (1) equipment of the shop 
or preparation room, (2) apparatus for student’s use in the lab- 
oratory, (3) demonstration apparatus for the instructor’s use, and 
(4) reference books. 

The shop equipment should consist of bench tools for both 
wood and metal, a lathe with accessories, a soldering outfit, and 
conveniences for glass-blowing. Its cost is estimated at from $400 
to $600. 

The minimum equipment for the laboratory and lecture room 
for the first year’s course is estimated at from $2000 to $2500, for 
a class of less than ten students. 

The minimum equipment for the second year’s course is esti- 
mated at from $2500 to $3000. 

A reasonable allowance for maintenance of the shop and first 
course is $250 annually, and for both courses $500 annually. 


The initial expenditure for reference and library books in con- 
nection with the work in physics should be about $200 with $25 
available each year for additions. 

If only a partial course is offered, the laboratory work should 
be organized before an attempt is made to offer the experimental 
lecture, inasmuch as the satisfactory completion of the laboratory 
work would be of much greater assistance to a student transferring 
to another institution. 

Copies of the laboratory manual, lecture outlines, and problem 
sets covering the work as given at the university will be sent on 
application to the secretary of the department of physics. A de- 
tailed list of apparatus for the laboratory course and a suggested 
list of reference books are also available. 

Another division of the bulletin includes departmental prereq- 
uisites for advanced work at the university. If the junior-college 
student is making preparation in this direction, his instructors may 
thus be informed regarding those courses which are required or ad- 
vised as preliminary to higher studies. 

Still another division of greater significance possibly is devoted 
to a statement of the university’s position on minimum require- 
ments and its suggestion for bringing about a richer functioning of 
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the junior college. Some of the features regarded as minimum 
essentials are given below . 


1. EQuipMENT 


l. 


Laboratory.—In addition to the equipment necessary for the 
operation of the laboratory in a high-school science, the junior 
college should provide the necessary equipment (as indicated 
in later pages of this bulletin) for the college course or courses 
in each science that it plans to give. This will normally cost, 
for each laboratory, from $1,500 to $3,000. 


Library.—Additions to the library, with proper reference 
books, will be indispensable in English and history. A cer- 
tain number of books for reference purposes will also be 
needed in each of the other subjects. Lists of desirable books 
will be supplied by the university upon request. 


Il. Facutty 


1. 


A junior college should be prepared upon starting its work to 
organize a regular staff of at least five instructors chosen 


with special reference to their ability to give collegiate work. 
Of these five it will seldom be possible to choose more than 
three from the high-school staff. Normally each instructor 
will confine his work in the junior college to one subject, and 
will devote his remaining time to high-school teaching, pref- 
erably in the same subject or in an allied subject. 


Instructors should be chosen with special reference to their 
ability to teach, their personality, and their preparation in 
the subject to be taught. For junior-college work the master’s 
degree in the subject in which instruction is to be given will be 
thought of as the normal minimum scholastic requirement. 


Instructors should not be allowed to carry more than fifteen 
one-hour periods, or twenty 45-minute periods of instruction 
per week. If administrative work is handled, the amount of 
instruction should be less. 


At the risk of tediousness, I should like to add, at this point, 
another quotation giving the university’s view of the importance of 
the teaching force in junior colleges : 
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The chief problem of the junior college, as of every insti- 
tution of learning, will always be the problem of the teaching 
force. It is generally recognized that the work of junior-college 
grade is beyond the training of the rank and file of high-school 
teachers. It is desirable that the junior-college teacher should 
have had some experience in university instruction—just as it is 
desirable that the university teacher should have had some expe- 
rience in secondary work. And certainly the junior-college 
instructor should not be inferior to the university instructor with 
respect to advanced scholarship. This means that he should have 
devoted two or three years to graduate study in his chosen field, 
that he should be a specially trained expert, and should have done 
work equivalent to that usually required for the doctor’s degree. 
The degree itself is not a sine qua non; but the habit of mind, the 
general attitude toward knowledge which results from training 
like that which leads up to the degree—this is indispensable. 

If the first essential for successful junior-college teaching is 
that the teacher should have had advanced training in the sub- 
ject which he teaches, the second is that he must not be over- 
burdened with work. He must have leisure for reading, reflec- 
tion, and growth. The opportunity to carry on research either in 
the field of his special interest or in the art of teaching his chosen 
subject would make his position attractive and would enhance 
his value as a teacher. The hours of instruction should not be 
more than twelve or, at most, fifteen, per week—not because it is 
the business of the junior college to foster research, but because 
it is the business of the junior college to get the most out of its 
instructors, to give them opportunity for life and progress, to 
encourage them to preserve a scholarly attitude toward their 
work. With the same end in view, liberal provision for labora- 
tories and libraries is essential. In many fields of work it should 
be possible for an instructor to add to the sum of knowledge with 
no more equipment than that which might properly be expected 
of a junior college. In all fields it should be possible for him to 
keep abreast of the best thought on the methods of imparting his 
subject, to devise and to elaborate new methods of his own, 
making of his class room a laboratory for well-considered experi- 
ments in the art of teaching. 

The university also has been at great pains as well as expense in 
carrying on the work of assistance by means of visitation. On the 
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other hand, the university has come to realize the permanency of the 
junior college as an independent unit in our public school system. 
The question now arises as to the need of indefinitely prolonging the 
policy of affiliation. I believe I am safe in saying that affiliation is 
not regarded as a permanent policy by the university, although, just 
as in the case of high schools, the university will continue to send 
visitors to the junior colleges as these institutions indicate a desire for 
such co-operation. Rather than the policy of pre-accrediting of col- 
leges as such, there will develop, probably, the plan of accreditation 
of individual students, a plan at present in operation with students 
from other colleges. Nor does the university wish to exert as much 
power in the nomination of faculty members of junior colleges as the 
agreement makes possible, but will be quite content to offer sugges- 
tions when requested to do so by administrative heads. Standards for 
appointment to positions are increasing—to the extent that candidates 
have small hope of success unless they can show at least two years of 
training above the A. B. degree, including the possession of the 
master’s degree. Indeed, the university would welcome regulatory 
action by the state board of education setting up these conditions as 
minimum standards and basic for recommendations. 


In conclusion, I am conscious of having given the impression of 
treating only part of the functions of the junior colleges of California. 
This is true, but I have discussed the features that are most truly 
functioning. I believe, and firmly so, that the development of the 
vocational and community functions of these institutions is just as 
important—possibly more so. To any careful observer, however, it 
is perfectly evident that California’s junior colleges, with the few 
exceptions I have cited previously, have done no more than make 
initial gestures along these lines. 


CO-ORDINATING THE WORK OF THE SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE 


L. V. Koos, UNIversiry oF MINNESOTA, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


I 


It is doubtless possible to look at the problem of co-ordinating 
the work in the junior college with that of the senior high school 
below from more than a single viewpoint. The purpose in this presen- 
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tation is to discuss it from the profoundly vital one of aiming to 
secure for the student during his progress through these two units in 
the school system the maximum of curriculum progress. I shall first 
endeavor to demonstrate that this is not now being accomplished and 
then follow this exposition with a brief statement of how greater 
total progress is achievable. 


Causally connected with the present inadequate curriculum prog- 
ress of the student during these high-school and college years is the 
fact that much of the work now done in the secondary school is also 
given in the upper unit. Something of the better type of thinking 
which characterizes the belief that the college is doing secondary- 
school work is illustrated in the following quotation : 


“The wealth of subject-matter offered in a high-school curricu- 
lum today often hopelessly outruns any possibility of mastery by a 
given pupil within a four-year period and much therefore remains 
untouched which the student may possibly wish to attack at a later 
point in his career. The college has been willing in increasing degree 
to satisfy this demand and as a result we find a wide range of identical 
subjects taught in school and college. The mere fact that the two 


varieties of institution offer the same work is not itself conclusive 
evidence of waste, but a careful study of the situation leads one to 
question whether the present practice is really defensible in all its 
aspects. 


% ‘ We may well remember that our colleges pursue two 
lines in their practice with regard to the school work which they dupli- 
cate. In the one case they do the seemingly obvious thing and after 
a student has covered certain ground in school he is permitted to pro- 
ceed in college to the next more advanced stage of the same subject. 
Work in the modern languages may illustrate this case. But in the 
second instance, where the colleges offer work which is nominally 
identical with that done in the schools and entrance credit is given 
for the same, the student, when once he is safely inside the college 
walls, finds himself set to doing right over again much which he has 
already done in school. This procedure is frequently justified on 
the ground that the work is carried on in college from a more mature 
and advanced point of view. Certain courses in science both physical 
and biological may illustrate this case.’ s 


1Angell, J. R.: The Pagneation of School Work by the College. School 
Review, 21:1-10. Jan., 1913. 
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II 


Dr. Angell has here expressed his conviction that high-school and 
college offerings overlap each other, and he provides at least one 
explanation. He has not, however, touched on the historical or 
originating cause of the duplication, which is a fact not generally 
known, that much of the present high-school curriculum has been 
inherited from the college above. What made this possible was the 
downward depression during the nineteenth century of the subjects 
in the college offering. The ancient languages and literatures are the 
only fields in which there was no consistent downward shift. Such 
courses as beginning modern language, the history of English litera- 
ture, mathematics, the sciences, and even courses in the philosophical 
group joined the downward movement. 

With many of these subjects the shift did not stop with the fresh- 
man college year, but continued into the high-school years below, 
many of them being later prescribed as parts of the admission re- 
quirements to college. Among the high-school subjects formerly parts 
of college offerings are elementary and higher algebra, plane and 
solid geometry, French and German, history of English literature, 
rhetoric and composition, physics, chemistry, botany, zoology, history, 
economics, etc. Moreover, a comparison of older college textbooks 
with present-day high-school manuals shows that the process of lower- 
ing was often accomplished by enhancement of the course, rather than 
by dilution. In a very significant sense, therefore, the high school has 
become the “people’s college.” The two courses to be used to illus- 
trate the extent and character of the overlapping will be chemistry and 
economics, the latter a much more recent heritage than the former of 
the high school from the college. 


III 


The high-school courses in the field here reported upon bear such 
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names as “chemistry,” “elementary chemistry,” “general chemistry,” 
and “beginning chemistry,” with a scattering of other titles. The 
college courses bear the names “general inorganic chemistry,” “gen- 
eral chemistry,” “Chemistry I and II,” and “elementary chemistry,” 
the last two titles appearing much less frequently than the first two. 
Almost all courses represented both in high school and college extend 
over a full school year. The numbers of recitation and laboratory 
periods per week tend to be identical in the two institutions, the 
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difference in the total amount of time given to the college courses 
arising from the longer periods in that unit. 


The data assembled concerning the classification of students 
who take the high-school course corroborate those of other investi- 
gations, showing that it is predominantly pursued by seniors, although 
also often taken by juniors. Students in these first college courses 
are primarily freshmen, although to some extent sophomores. We 
have here an instance of a subject taken predominantly by those in 
the last year of the lower and in the first year of the upper unit. This 
situation, combined with the approach to identity in titles and dura- 
tion of the courses, presages a large measure of identity of content. 


The high schools represented are twenty-six in number and dis- 
tributed to cities of 10,000 and over in six north central states. The 
forty-one higher institutions, all but four of the separate college type, 
are located in the same general region, but scattered over eleven 


different states. 


The chief feature of the method of comparing the content of 
high-school and college courses in this subject is that of comparing 
the textbooks and laboratory manuals, the use of which was reported 
by the heads of departments. This procedure has its justification in 


the fact that deviations from such materials are not at all commonly 
made. That is to say, the textbook and laboratory manual constitute 
the course. 


The two larger headings under which the content has been 
divided are (a) the common elements and (b) the other subdivisions. 
The former of these is again distributed to occurrence, preparation, 
physical properties, chemical properties, history, uses, and preparation, 
description, and uses of compounds, and the latter to rarer elements, 
organic compounds, processes, principles, chemical laws, definitions, 
questions, problems, summaries, and re-statements. 


From what is generally known about the total amount of con- 
tent in the two groups of textbooks, it would not have been difficult to 
predict that the college texts would have more material in many of the 
subdivisions which high-school and college courses have in common. 
This prediction is borne out by the facts as to the averages in the two 
college and three high-school texts in most common use, since in all 
but four of the eighteen subdivisions the average college amounts 
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exceed the high-school amounts. The exceptions are the uses of the 
common elements, organic compounds, questions, summaries, and 
restatements. The second of the exceptions is to be explained by the 
fact that the college courses are more often designated as general 
inorganic chemistry than are the high-school courses, which aim to be 
even more general in character. The third and fourth are explicable 
through the greater emphasis upon pedagogical devices in the texts 
used in the lower unit. The largest differences in favor of the college 
texts are in the preparation and properties of compounds, the rarer 
elements, processes, principles, and definitions. Despite the differ- 
ences all subdivisions are represented in both college and high-school 
texts. 


The percentage distributions tend to emphasize the similarity 
more than do the data setting forth the actual space assignments in 
numbers of equated lines. The notable differences in favor of the 
college are reduced to four, viz., preparation of compounds, proper- 
ties of compounds, the rarer elements, and principles. On the other 
hand, one subdivision, uses of compounds, is added to those in which 
high-school texts have an excess, while for others the excess appear- 
ing in the data on amounts is accentuated. 


As far as is to be concluded from the analysis of texts, it may be 
said that, although college texts are more extended than high-school 
texts, the relative recognition of the several subdivisions does not 
differ widely, excepting that the former stress compounds (especially 
their preparation and properties), the rarer elements, and principles 
more than do the latter, while the latter make more of uses (both of 
elements and compounds), organic materials, and pedagogical fea- 
tures such as questions and summaries. Furthermore, the similarities 
far exceed the differences. 


It will be pertinent to illustrate the nature of some of the differ- 
ences found. The chief difference in favor of the college texts under 
the main head of common elements appears in the subdivisions dealing 
with compounds. For instance, the mean number of compounds of 
sulphur mentioned in college texts is 21; in high-school texts, 9.6. 
For nitrogen the means are 13 and 8; for iron, 19 and 11.6, respect- 
ively. The difference in the matter of the rarer and less common 
elements may be made clear in brief space by stating that, while one 
college text refers to at least 22 and the other to at least 20, high- 
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school texts refer to a much smaller number. Radium and helium are 
the only two elements discussed in all of the five texts analyzed. 


If the four groups—processes, principles, laws, and definitions— 
are assumed to comprehend the more theoretical portions of the 
course in chemistry and therefore considered for the time being as a 
whole, and the average percentages of total content in them computed 
for college and high-school texts, respectively, these are found to be 
41.35 and 37.34. The theoretical portions of the college texts can 
thus be said to exceed those of high-school texts by four per cent— 
an appreciable, but hardly extraordinary difference. 


Corroboratory testimony of some value on the extent of similarity 
and difference of high-school and college texts is yielded by a com- 
parative study of the illustrations to be found in them. The average 
number in the two groups of texts is almost identical, being 159 for 
the college and 164 for the high-school. If the extent of overlapping 
of illustrations in the two groups of texts is computed, the procedure 
in computation assuming identity of the illustrations portray similar 
apparatus and are used to convey the same principle or idea, it is 
found to include roughly three-fifths and two-thirds of those appear- 
ing, respectively, in the college and high-school texts. 


A count of the different experiments to be found in the laboratory 
manuals prepared to accompany the five texts analyzed results in a 
total of 99. Of these the two college manuals have 79 and 85, or a 
mean of 82. The mean for the three high-school manuals is 7534, or 
only 6% less than the college average. This count of the large experi- 
ment heads does not, however, do full justice to the difference in 
extent of laboratory activity provided for, a difference which is some- 
what accentuated when the comparison includes a consideration of 
sub-experiments (or portions of experiments). Data on this point, 
space for the presentation of which cannot be spared, give ground for 
the belief that, although there is much overlapping in the larger fea- 
tures and content of the experiments introduced, the more extended 
detail in the college manuals means a more thoroughgoing experi- 
mental exploration of the fields represented. 


Reverting to overlapping, the average percentages computed in 
terms of space assigned to the large experiment heads, let it be said 
that they turn out to be 72.59 for college and 67.69 for high-school 
experiments. When to these amounts and percentages are added 
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those of experiments found in both groups but not in each text of 
both groups, the totals mount to almost all the exercises, roughly 99 
and 95 per cent for the two groups of manuals, respectively. This 
leaves only about 1 and 5 per cent, respectively, peculiar to college 
and to high-school manuals. The larger per cent of materials dis- 
tinctive of the high-school manuals arises out of the desire to empha- 
size the “practical” in the experiments, as well as to make the course 
more general by introducing simple experiments in the organic field. 
Even when any conclusion drawn is qualified by the fact of the larger 
number of sub-experiments introduced in the college manuals, it must 
admit that the laboratory portions of college and high-school courses 
in chemistry resemble each other vastly more than they differ—that 
they can not be far from identical in major aspects. 


Quantitative differences—Some of the facts in description of 
high-school and college courses in chemistry already cited point to 
appreciable and, in some instances, even notable quantitative distinc- 
tions. The average numbers of equated lines in the textbooks are 
respectively 15,875 and 27,343. The average number of topics per 
high-school text—the term topic referring to each common element, 
each rarer element, each “process,” etc.—is 261.3 and per college text, 
306.5, while the average number of lines per topic are, respectively, 
60.7 and 90.0. The median number of pages of text assigned per 
clock-hour of recitation or lecture are 7.9 and 9.2, showing a differ- 
ence less marked than may be anticipated from the measures of gross 
content just presented. The reduction is accounted for by the con- 
siderably larger number of clock-hours of instruction in the college 
courses. 


It is clear from the comparisons made that, although there are 
some differences between high-school and first college courses in 
chemistry, they are very much alike. Consequently, if the materials 
presented in high-school courses may be presumed to be secondary in 
character, there is relatively little in these first college courses not 
purely secondary. Moreover, if a student takes the course in general 
inorganic chemistry in college after having had the high-school course 
—which is often done—he is repeating almost all of it. Even in that 
relatively small proportion of higher institutions where such a student 
enters upon a course in general inorganic chemistry presumed to be 
administered for those who offered the high-school unit for admis- 
sion, there must be a large amount of repetition. 
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The high-school and college courses in economics are taken by 
students typically two school years apart in classification. The total 
amount of instructional time devoted to them does not tend to differ 
widely. The former of these two facts anticipates a considerable 
measure of difference between the courses, the latter, more of simi- 
larity. A comparison of the courses, paradoxical as the statement 
may seem, bears out both expectations. 


Similarities of the courses on the two levels will first be reviewed. 
Both are constituted predominantly of the textbooks used, as is 
shown in the results of a computation of the percentages which these 
are of the total reading requirements of the courses, in the infre- 
quency of omission of portions of the textbooks in use, and, more- 
over, in the fact that most of the collateral readings are in volumes 
intended for use as texts. There is considerable community of use 
by high-school and college courses of works reported as collateral 
reading. The most significant similarity of all is to be found in the 
proportionate distribution to the several divisions of the subject, 
showing that not only the college, but the high-school courses also, 
endeavor to make contact with all major aspects of the field. Varia- 
tion from course to course in the matter of amounts of materials 
covered shows some high schools doing as much as or more than some 
colleges. Lastly, class room procedure does not differ widely in the 
courses in the two units of the school system. 


On the other hand, high-school and college courses seldom use 
identical works as textbooks. Again, although proportionate distri- 
butions to the several divisions are roughly equivalent, the amounts 
of material in each division and for the entire course are much greater 
in the college than in the high school. In consequence, the reading 
requirements of the courses per clock-hour of instruction are decidedly 
heavier for courses on the upper level. Doubtless there are also 
differences in difficulty, differences which are likely to elude the type 
of analysis here used and which are encouraged by the greater extent 
of selection of college students and better subject preparation on the 
part of the instructor. 


Although far from identical, the courses on the two levels have 
enough in common to warrant concern over the current practice of 
ignoring in the higher institution the fact that a student has had the 
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course in the lower unit. The degree of identity in the present stage 
of development of the high-school course is not sufficient to justify 
accepting it in lieu of a standard college course in the field. The situa- 
tion, moreover, is such as not to promise soon a partial recognition of 
the high-school course, as is done in chemistry, by abbreviating or 
otherwise modifying the college course for those who have had the 
work in the lower unit. Nevertheless, no progress is made in the 
solution of the problem by disparaging the course in the lower unit 
and encouraging the deplorable repetition by having students take 
both courses, as is now too often done. If the present trend of more 
extended recognition of the social studies in the high school continues, 
as seems almost certain, this repetition is likely to increase rather 
than to diminish, unless high-school economics comes to be merged in 
the composite courses in social science recently finding place there. 


V 


The findings of extended investigations in five other fields— 
English literature, English composition, elementary French, algebra, 
and American history—are for the most part fully as striking as con- 
cerns the extent of overlapping, the trend of conclusions being in 
much the same general direction. In quantitative ways the college 
exceed the high-school courses, although they overlap generously 
when nature and distribution of content is considered. 


It is to be conceded that, although the methods of inquiry used 
are designed to discover some of the qualitative differences between 
the courses on the two levels represented, they have not found all. 
Nothing short of a comprehensive plan of measuring the results of the 
instruction given can meet the requirements of the situation. Among 
the factors certain to make for qualitative distinctions, at least as 
concerns results, are the larger extent of selection in the student body 
of even the first years of the college as compared with the last years 
of the present high-school period and the more extended training in 
subject-matter of college teachers. There are also other qualitative 
differences in detail of content which are not discoverable by the 
methods used. 


But, after all admissions of undiscovered distinctions have been 
made, the large extent of community of content remains as the salient 
feature of the curriculum situation investigated. This conclusion of 
the large extent of identity is encouraged, moreover, by other facts 
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than those just summarized. We have learned that much, if not 
most, of present-day high-school offerings is a heritage from collegiate 
curricula, that subject after subject has been depressed, usually with- 
out dilution, from college to high-school years. Since this depression 
was accomplished by teachers trained in the colleges, it would have 
been surprising indeed if they did not transfer to the lower school as 
nearly complete as possible what had been in the work taken by them 
in their college careers. 

The same conclusion is anticipated also by facts concerning the 
proximity of classification of students taking the high-school and col- 
lege courses examined, and the degree of similarity in the methods 
used, the latter being in turn anticipated by the negligible differences 
in the typical size of class sections. For example, the portion of the 
high-school course in English which is devoted to the survey of Eng- 
lish literature is taken typically by seniors, while the college course is 
usually taken by freshmen and sophomores. The tendency to near- 
ness of classification is characteristic of most of the courses scruti- 
nized. The first college courses in most of these subjects are thus 
typically pursued either in the year immediately following that in 
which the corresponding course is pursued in high school, or with 
but a single school-year intervening. Much less frequently is there a 
wider gap of time between them. Under such circumstances it is 
not to be expected that the courses would differ widely. 

The other type of fact anticipating similarity is the degree of 
similarity of methods. The chief difference here seems to be the 
more frequent use of the lecture method in the college courses, more 
especially in the survey course in English literature, in chemistry, and 
in American history. Even in these there is not as large a difference. 

A canvass of unanalyzed subjects and courses leads to conclu- 
sions not differing widely from those already drawn, but at the same 
time to such as acknowledge a somewhat greater extent of difference 
and less of repetition in some subjects and courses. 


VI 


In the face of all the overlapping and repetition which appears 
to be the rule in the subjects and courses represented in both high 
school and college, little is done in the way of obviating it, as may be 
judged from the following summary of practices in a large number 
of colleges and universities. 
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1. Only a single college catalogue among 86 selected at random 
gave evidence of attempting to avoid repetition in English: one col- 
lege announces that it is possible for the student to be excused from 
freshmen rhetoric by passing an examination at the opening of the 
school year. 


2. The standardization of course sequences in older subjects 
like the ancient languages and mathematics seems to satisfy the col- 
leges on the score of overlapping, as no special adjustments appear 
in these fields, despite what is almost a certainty of a large amount 


of overlapping. 


3. In approximately ninety per cent of the colleges two units 
of high-school modern language are counted the equivalent of a year 
of college work, the student with the former amount to his credit 
being admitted to second-year college courses in the same language. 


4. Chemistry is the only one of the college sciences in which 
there is any extent of effort to recognize the fact of overlapping. In 
all others there is seldom, if ever, administrative acknowledgment, 
other than giving entrance credit, that the student has had a high- 
school course in an identical line. Even in chemistry only 24, or less 
than 30 per cent, of a total of 86 colleges make such acknowledgment. 
Of these, 13 reduce the number of semester-hours (by an average of 
4.4) required for the completion of the college course in general 
inorganic chemistry. The principal remaining form of recognition is 
simply listing a separate course in general inorganic chemistry to 
students offering a high-school unit in this subject, the total number 
of credits for the course being the same as that for the regular begin- 
ning course, and concluding by putting those students no further up 
the sequence in the department than those who have taken the course 
for those entering without high-school chemistry. There were nine 
such institutions represented in the group of catalogues examined. 


In all the social subjects students who have had no high-school 
course in a particular field enter the same courses as those who present 
half or whole units of admission in the same field. 


There is, thus, an all too common disregard in the college of what 
the student has compassed in his period of high-school training and, 
moreover, no notable tendency in the direction of proper recognition. 
The situation is not likely to experience early improvement because 
the work repeated is given in two separate institutions the upper of 
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which is unaware and making no effort to become aware of what is 
going forward in the lower. 


Vil 


The facts presented and the conclusions drawn all point in a 
single direction, and that is toward what the public junior college is 
rapidly bringing, the inclusion of the first two college years as a part 
of a coherent plan of secondary education. While some improvement 
can be effected through introducing junior-senior lines of cleavage in 
present-day higher institutions and through vigorous efforts at co- 
operation between those responsible for education on the high-school 
and junior-college levels concerned, these means will be inadequate 
to the needs of the situation. What is required is an organization of 
education that will bring the courses on the two levels and those pre- 
senting them into intimate and frequent contact. Only in this way 
can we have assurance of achieving a realignment of courses in each 
field promising the maximum of progress and training to students 
pursuing the sequences represented. For instance, it is unlikely that, 
after junior-college reorganization of the type that brings these years 
of work in close association with that in the unit below, we shall go 
on having, as is now a too frequent practice, two courses in American 
history, one taken typically in the twelfth grade and the other in the 
fourteenth or fifteenth, both of them attempting to exhaust the possi- 
bilities of the outstanding movements from the period of discovery to 
the present day. The same may be said of high-school and first col- 
lege courses in other fields, such as chemistry, economics, etc. The 
realignment should and will bring profound modifications of content 
and character of courses and a standardization in these respects not 
now possible. Only through junior-college reorganization of the type 
indicated will we eliminate superfluous repetition in the college of 
ground already covered in the high school. Also, only in this way 
will we soon arrive at a place where educational advice to the student 
will assist in securing an approach to the proper distribution of work 
to the several fields during his full period of secondary education. 
With the present tendency to think of these two levels as distinct 
periods of education there is too little likelihood of achieving anything 
like a satisfactory distribution. 


The new sequences and new courses within and without these 
sequences must at best be slow in coming. Their development must 
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wait upon the greater prevalence of the junior-college organization, 
and a greater confidence borne of experience on the part of teachers 
and administrators in the new unit. In these early stages we shall 
need to follow rather carefully the recommendations of the college 
authorities upon whom the supervision of junior-college work now 
falls. We should, however, begin at once to consider the problem 
of providing these newly constituted courses. Nevertheless, most 
immediate efforts should be expended in a way more immediately 
valuable, which is, without the far-reaching reorganization ultimately 
essential to see that our present courses in junior-college years articu- 
late more efficiently with senior high-school courses than do these 
same college courses when given in a separate institution. Observa- 
tions at the time of my extended visitation of junior colleges warrants 
the statement that this articulation and co-ordination is already su- 
perior to that in the typical collegiate situation in which the instructor 
has infrequent contact with what goes forward in the lower school. 
But much more can be done, even in the situation where, as is desirably 
typical, the same teacher gives instruction on both senior high-school 
and junior-college levels, by a more careful adjustment of the courses 
of the upper unit to those in the lower. It requires a careful and 


constant scrutiny of the courses concerned and the abilities and disa- 
bilities of students enrolled in them to assure the maximum of prog- 
ress of the student. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE PLACE AND FUNCTION OF 
JUNIOR COLLEGES IN A SYSTEM OF SCHOOLS 


Robert JossELYN LeEonaArRD, Director, SCHOOL oF EDUCATION, 
TEACHERS’ COLLEGE, CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


In the interest of brevity as well as clarity, the suggestions re- 
garding the place and function of junior colleges in the scheme of 
public education in the states are stated in the form of theses. The 
writer is well aware of the honest and acute differences of opinion 
among educators as to every phase of the junior-college movement ; 
incidentally a hopeful rather than a disturbing omen! While there 
is no inclination on the speaker’s part to promote or unduly to empha- 
size the points of view here expressed, there is a sincere desire that 
the mode of presentation adopted will result in clarifying differences 
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of opinion, discovering upon what points opinions vary most, and 
revealing the data and processes of reasoning which have led others 
to hold counter views. 


I. Junior colleges should be regarded as belonging to the sec- 
ondary level of education rather than to the collegiate or university 
level. As such they are an extension of the high school. This con- 
clusion is justified by the facts that: 

1. Instruction in the first two years of the typical college offering 
is secondary in character—beginning or intermediate French, 
Spanish, Latin, physics, chemistry, algebra. 

. The methods of instruction employed are typical secondary- 
school methods. 

. The students, in the main, are physically and mentally of the 
secondary type—advanced adolescents—not ready for higher 
education either by desire, preparation or capacity. 

. The mere fact that universities now offer this rudimentary 
work does not make the work itself of university level. It is 
admitted as secondary by practically all university men who 
have studied the problem. 


II. If junior colleges are not to be regarded as belonging to the 
secondary level, but are claimed as part of the higher level, then they 
should be organized as branches of colleges and universities and con- 
trolled by the governing boards of these institutions. The decision 
that they belong to the higher level would be unfortunate for: 

1. It would tend to distribute the funds and activities of uni- 
versities over too wide areas, thus jeopardizing the work 
which only the higher educational institutions can perform. 

. It would seriously interfere with the local educational ini- 
tiative. 

. It would bring into being in the states great systems of edu- 
cation which would likely fall by weight of their complexity, 
and, 

. It would probably injure the junior-college movement irrep- 
arably by enforcing upon secondary education the traditions 
of higher education. : 


III. Every movement which will tend to place secondary edu- 
cation under the exclusive operation and control of boards and officers 
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in charge of secondary schools should be encouraged. The develop- 
ment of junior colleges is hastening the process of evolution, which 
may ultimately make it possible for the universities and colleges to 
withdraw from the secondary field. 

1. Universities are gradually being reorganized on the basis 
of a lower division comprising the first and second years and 
an upper division for the third and fourth years. 

General curricula, similar to the offerings of junior colleges, 
are being organized for the lower divisions. 

Special and professional curricula are tending more and more 
to begin with the third year and to require as preparation 
two years and general college work. 


An increasing proportion of students are entering universi- 
ties at the third year, as transfers from junior colleges and 
other two year institutions of similar character. This is par- 
ticularly true of professional schools and colleges. 

If junior colleges, throughout the years, measure up to present 
expectations it will be relatively easy for universities to dis- 
pense with their secondary work (or years one and two) and 


concentrate their efforts on the advanced levels. By a natural 
and gradual process they may eliminate the first two years’ 
instruction in agriculture, commerce, engineering, etc., and 
finally in liberal arts when junior colleges are established as 
universally and conducted as successfully as high schools. 


IV. Junior colleges should only be organized where an average 
daily attendance of two hundred can be maintained and where the 
property valuation of the district is sufficient to insure adequate 
financial support. 

1. This means a property valuation of at least $10,000,000. 

2. In addition to these safeguards suggested, no junior college 

should be established without the expressed consent and 
approval of the state of education or similar board. 


V. The state board of education should have at least as much 
control over the junior college as it has over high schools. 
1. This control should cover the same items as for high schools: 
certification of teachers, curricula, attendance, reporting sys- 
tems, and inspection. 
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VI. At the start, junior colleges should be governed by special 
boards elected or appointed for this exclusive purpose. They should 
be financed separately, but on the same general plan as high schools, 
and should have separate buildings, instructors and administrative 
staffs. It is assumed that, throughout the years, the relations between 
the junior colleges and the high schools will become increasingly inti- 
mate and that ultimately both will be merged into a single unit. 

1. Every new enterprise needs freedom and must be conducted 

by those who believe in it. 

2. Every new enterprise must have sufficient identity to enable 
it to develop its own character and be seen, known, and sup- 
ported by the people and the community. 

3. The obvious danger in this proposal (VI) is that community 
and educational “boosters,” believing, as they do, in con- 
tinual expansion, will promote the idea of making the junior 
college a senior college. The possibility of such expansion 
should be prohibited by statute. 


VII. In cities of medium size, where there is an established 
normal school and where a junior college is contemplated, the junior 
college should be organized as part of the normal school. 

1. Only in the very large cities is it possible to maintain a junior 

college and a normal school without mutual injury. 

2. Normal schools are desirous of moving to a four-year basis. 

By offering junior college work for the first two years this 
transition is possible. 

3. The incorporation of the junior college within the normal 

school will— 

a. Greatly strengthen academic standards. 

b. Add materially to the student body. 

c. Improve the calibre of the student personnel, and, 

d. Attract young men, some of whom may transfer to teacher 
training courses. 


VIII. Where the junior college is organized as a part of the 
normal school it should be financed and administered in the same 
manner as the normal school. 

1. While this does violence to the idea that the junior college is 
part of the secondary system, the advantages gained to the 
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educational system on a whole by the plan suggested will 
more than offset the disadvantages due to the failure to hold 
uniformly to the conception of the junior college as part of 
the secondary system. 


IX. In the early stages of the junior college movement, the 
relations between the junior college and the state higher educational 
institution should be intimate. In some states this relation may well 
be legal affiliation ; in the main, however, it should be on the basis of 
mutual subscription to working agreements. The intimate relations 
here suggested are needed in order— 

_1. To assist the junior college in maintaining high educational 
standards, and appropriate pre-professional curricula. 
To convince parents that the junior college is a safe place to 
send their children. 
To foster mutual understanding between the faculties of 
junior colleges and universities, and, 
To assure graduates of junior colleges as favorable entrance 
as possible to the third year work of universities. 


X. While there will be great diversity in the offerings of junior 
colleges, and great possibilities for the development of all curricula, 
both general and technical, the technical junior college has unique 
opportunities. Three such general types are needed—agricultural, 
industrial, and commercial. 


A. As to the agricultural junior college— 


1. All groups concerned are more or less dissatisfied with 
colleges of agriculture. 
Farmers claim that colleges of agriculture are too scien- 
tific and scientists claim that they are too practical. Both 
are right. 

. Junior colleges, in two years, could train farmers ade- 
quately equipped with all that science has to offer that 
can now be applied under normal conditions. Most 
states could well afford to support a dozen such junior 
colleges. 

Schools of agriculture, beginning their work with what 
is now known as the third year, are needed to train 
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agricultural leaders, scientists, for research and for ex- 
perimental stations, farm agents, and agricultural teach- 
ers, and the like. One such school would adequately 
serve a state, and in some areas of the United States, 
several states. 


to the industrial junior college— 


There are no middle technical schools in this country. 
Such schools could serve here quite as constructively as 
they have served on the continent. The fields of fore- 
manship, industrial art, advanced craftsmanship, chem- 
ical technology, and a score of others are all open. Two 
years’ work beyond the high school is as long a period of 
time as most workers in these fields could afford to give 
as preparation or could profit by taking. 


The same criticism is made of engineering colleges as is 
made of agricultural colleges. The same remedy is sug- 
gested—industrial junior colleges or two years and 
schools of engineering beginning their work with the 
third year, stressing the scientific and technical aspects, 
rather than the operative. 


Boys who successfully complete the so-called “Smith- 
Hughes” industrial classes are not as a rule eligible by 
preparation or type, to enter the standard universities. 
Industrial classes in junior classes would provide ex- 
actly the opportunities such boys need to enter industrial 
life above the operative level. 


to the commercial junior college : 


There are no commercial middle schools in this country. 
Such schools may successfully enter many of the varied 
fields of salesmanship, traffic, mercantile and passenger 
transportation, office management, store operation, and 
dozens of others. 

Entering upon these fields requires no adjustment in 
colleges and schools of commerce, for in the main, unlike 
colleges of agriculture and engineering, they are now 
organized to meet the requirements of the highest com- 
mercial levels with no reference to the middle levels. 
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THIRD SESSION 


The third session was held in the Red Room of Hotel LaSalle. At 
6:20 p. m. two hundred thirty-five high-school principals were at the 
tables. President Claude P. Briggs presided. Principal B. Frank 
Brown, principal of Lake View High School, Chicago, Illinois, and 
first president of National Association of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals, spoke briefly of the history of the association. The orchestra of 
the Oak Park and River Forest Township High School, under the 
direction of Anton H. Ems, gave the program below: 


Cente TTR oc ove ticiwisivctes Gounod 
GOURD 6 osc Santee diveciessveNeeus Drigo 
Introduction from “Sigurd Suite”......... Grieg 


Huldigungs March from “Sigurd Suite”... .Grieg 


The speaker of the occasion was JoHN WILLIAM WITHERS, 
DEAN OF THE GRADUATE SCHOOL oF Epucation, NEw York UNI- 
versity, New York City, who spoke without notes as follows: 


THE INCREASING BURDEN OF SECONDARY AND 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


Joun Witit1AM WitHers, DEAN, GRADUATE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 
New York University, New York City 


Certain reactionary tendencies are noticeable in American life 
today that give us considerable concern for the development of public 
education in the immediate future. The great World War did much 
to concentrate the attention of the American people on the place and 
importance of the public schools in our national life. The peculiar 
strengths and weaknesses of the schools were clearly revealed. It 
was also seen that they were a most valuable agency through which 
the needs of the government might be expressed and public activity 
successfully stimulated in the prosecution of the war. On the other 
hand, certain weaknesses in the results of public education as it had 
previously been carried on were brought home to the people with 
equal clearness and force. Among these was the prevalence of illit- 
eracy and of physical unfitness on the part, not only of our foreign 
born, but also of our native adult population. It was also discovered 
that the schools, inadequate as they had been, were being still further 
weakened by failure to secure qualified teachers in sufficient numbers 
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to fill the vacancies made by those who were dropping out of the 
service. 


Popular attention to the standard qualifications required of 
teachers at that time, showed that standards already ridiculously low 
were being lowered still further in many places in order to keep the 
schools in operation at all. All of this served to call forth an unusual 
public interest in the welfare of the schools and a universal effort to 
improve them. Salaries of teachers were increased in order to com- 
pete with other occupations in attracting to the profession and holding 
there the type of men and women that were needed. More money 
was devoted to the erection and improvement of school buildings and 
to the general physical and educational equipment of the schools. The 
needs of public education were more discussed by the people in gen- 
eral, they occupied more space in newspapers and periodicals, and 
more time of state legislatures in enacting laws for the improvement 
of the schools than had been true in any previous period of American 
history. As a result, popular education was literally on a boom, and 
unusual progress was made in many directions. However, when the 
idealism and the stress and strain of the World War were over, a 
reaction affecting the schools was almost inevitable. The slogan 
“Back to Normalcy,” heard in the last presidential campaign, has too 
often been interpreted to mean, back to conditions in public education 
which prevailed before the war, rather than forward to that higher 
and more efficient educational service which the new conditions caused 
by the war have made imperatively necessary. 

But more serious by far than this change in social psychology is 
the economic strain everywhere felt due to the enormous increase in 
governmental expenditures of all sorts. On every side there is a 
strong demand that taxes be cut in every way possible. That this 
demand is reasonable will be apparent to anyone who will seriously 
study the facts. During the four-year period from 1918 to 1922, the 
total expenditure for purposes of government, national, state, and 
local, averaged more than twelve and a half billions of dollars annu- 
ally, or an aggregate of fifty billions for the four-year period. It was 
not so long ago that a presidential campaign was fought out in oppo- 
sition to a “billion dollar congress.” The vast sum of twelve and a 
half billions a year, or fifty billions in four years, is almost beyond 
comprehension. If this amount were in silver dollars placed side by 
side, they would make a pavement seven feet wide extending entirely 
around the world. 
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During the period to which I have referred, the people of the 
United States appropriated $19.72 out of every $100 of their total 
income to meet the expenditures of government—national, state, and 
local. 


There can be little wonder then at the present universal demand 
that public expenditures of all sorts shall be materially decreased. 
What will be the influence of this movement on the schools? Are 
they proving, under present expenditures, to be a greater financial 
burden than they ought to be? To what extent, if any, and in what 
way, should the expenditures now made on education be cut down? 
Do the elementary schools cost too much? Are we spending too much 
on secondary schools or on public institutions of higher learning? 
These questions are vital to the program and progress of education 
during the next ten years and call for serious study at the present time. 


Let us approach the problem by considering what has been the 
growth first in attendance, and secondly, in costs of the various forms 
of public education during the thirty-year period beginning in 1890 
and closing in 1920. The general population of the United States 
during this period increased 68 per cent. For every hundred persons 
in 1890, there were 168 in 1920. The growth in the elementary and 
secondary schools combined was 139 per cent or 239 pupils in 1920 to 
every 100 in 1890. The growth in the high schools alone was 986 per 
cent ; that is, for every 100 high school pupils attending in 1890, there 
were 1,086 in 1920. In the colleges and universities, both public and 
private, there was an increase in attendance of 432 per cent during this 
period, or 532 students in 1920 to every 100 in 1890. In brief, the 
elementary and high schools combined grew approximately two times, 
the high schools alone 14.4 times, and the colleges and universities, 6.3 
times as rapidly as the general population during this thirty-year 
period. The growth of the high schools and colleges was truly 
phenomenal. The total enrollment in the high schools in 1890 was 
but 202,983; in 1920 it was 2,199,386. There were but 67,094 men 
and women enrolled in all American colleges and universities, both 
public and private, in 1890. In 1920 this number had increased to 
356,694. Moreover, the growth both in the high schools and the col- 
leges was accelerated during this period, being much more rapid 
during the last than during the first and second decades. As late as 
1910 only 5.1 per cent of all children enrolled in the public elementary 
and high schools combined were found in the high schools. In 1915 























this number had increased to 6.7 per cent of the total, and in 1920 to 
10.2 per cent. 


It is important as bearing upon the solution of the problem to 
note also that the growth in the public schools was much greater and 
its acceleration more rapid than was true of the private schools during 
the period. In the elementary schools the ratio of public to private 
enrollment remained almost constant. In 1890 nearly 92 per cent of 
the children in elementary education were in the public schools. In 
1920 there were not quite 93 per cent. Sixty per cent of the total high 
school enrollment in 1890 was in the public high schools, while in 
1920 the number had increased to 90.6 per cent of the total enroll- 
ment. In the colleges and universities a similar change has taken 
place. In 1890 only 32 per cent of all college students were in public 
institutions, and 68 per cent in privately endowed colleges and uni- 
versities, while in 1920, 60 per cent of all college students were in 
public institutions, and only 40 per cent in private. From these facts 
of growth it is evident, not only that there has been an enormous 
increase in the number of students seeking secondary and higher 
education during the last thirty years, but also that the demand has 
been much greater upon the public than upon the private agencies of 
education. Has this growth been a natural one, due to causes that 
will continue to operate, or has it been stimulated by artificial means ? 
Is the remarkable development of the last quarter of a century likely 
to be repeated during the next? And if so,’will the demand continue 
to be increasingly heavy on the agencies of public education? 


Since the economic capacity of the public to support such a 
system of education will have much to do with the answer to these 
questions, let us consider for a moment what increases have occurred 
in the costs of education during this thirty-year period. In 1890, the 
United States as a whole spent on elementary and secondary educa- 
tion $140,506,000—and in 1920, $1,045,053,000. In other words, for 
every dollar spent on education in 1890, we were spending $7.44 in 
1920. This was certainly an enormous increase. Was it greater than 
it should have been? This can not be decided until we have consid- 
ered the various influences that have operated to produce this increase. 


As already pointed out, the attendance in elementary and second- 
ary schools in 1920 was 239 per cent of what it was in 1890. If this 
had been the only change that had occurred during the period, all other 
factors remaining constant, the expenditure on elementary and second- 
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ary schools in 1920 would have been approximately $335,000,000. But 
the actual expenditure was over $1,045,000,000. The reports of the 
United States Bureau of Labor show that the purchasing power of the 
dollar in 1890 was exactly equal to that of $3.00 in 1920. Therefore, 
multipying $335,000,000 by three to obtain the equivalent of this 
amount in the money of 1920, we get $1,005,000. This then, is what we 
should have spent in 1920 if all other conditions except the increased 
attendance and the purchasing power of the dollar had remained the 
same. On this supposition we actually spent about $40,000,000 more 
in 1920 than we should have spent. But these $40,000,000 were 
dollars of 1920; dividing by three to reduce them to dollars of 1890 
we get a difference of 13% millions. This difference was spread 
over approximately 2,600,000,000 days of school attendance. We, 
therefore, actually spent in 1920 only one-half a cent per day per 
child more than we were spending in 1890. This certainly does not 
indicate extravagance, unless we were spending too much in 1890 
or the improvements in education since that time are not worth as 
much as one-half cent per day per child. No sane man will admit 
that either of these claims is correct. Moreover it must be observed 
that this one-half cent per day per child applied to both elementary 
and high-school attendance. 


Let us consider then the cost of elementary schools alone, to 
determine whether the byrden of their support was heavier than it 
should have been. As we have already pointed out, the period from 
1890 to 1920 was the period of the greatest high-school development 
in our educational history, during which the high schools increased 
from 1.6 per cent of the total attendance in 1890 to 10.2 per cent in 
1920. Therefore, when we consider that it costs more than twice as 
much to keep a child in high school for a day as it does in the ele- 
mentary, and that the increased attendance in the elementary schools 
took place very largely in the upper grades, which costs more than the 
lower grades, we find that we were actually spending less real value 
per day per child on our elementary schools in 1920 than we were in 
1890. If then, we consider the enormous improvement that has taken 
place in courses of study, efficiency of instruction, regularity of at- 
tendance, medical inspection, provision for atypical children, and the 
better education of teachers, we must conclude that we are by no 
means, spending as much as we should on the elementary schools 
of the United States as a whole. 
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Can as much be said for the high schools? Here as already 
indicated, expenditures have enormously increased representing at 
the close of the period more than 25 per cent of the total expenditures 
on all public education below college grade; the actual cost of the 
high schools in 1920 being $278,179,000. Financially then, it must 
be admitted that the high schools are a burden of considerable mag- 
nitude, but is it greater than it ought to be? There are many persons 
who think that it is. A member of the board of trustees of a great 
eastern college said to a friend of mine recently, that he thought the 
high schools and colleges of the United States are committing a great 
crime by encouraging boys and girls to attend them who ought not 
to be there at all, and that a great many persons who might become 
efficient and happy in the trades and industry are being ruined by the 
attempt to prepare them for professional careers, for which they are 
by nature totally unfit. He further stated that if he could have his 
way about it, all high schools maintained at public expense would be 
discontinued. If such an indictment as this can be in any sense 
justified, at least one of two things must be true. Either there are 
children in the high schools at present, who ought not to be there at 
all, and the attendance is much larger than it ought to be on this ac- 
count, or else we are not realizing to the people a proper return for 
their money in educating those that do attend. 


Are there then, too many children in the high schools? The 
answer is a decided negative. The remarkable growth of the public 
high school has not been due to artificial causes, but is a natural 
development arising out of conditions in our present civilization that 
are certain to continue. The present competition among various 
occupations for the output of the high schools is and will continue to 
be exceedingly keen. The demand for those who have had, at least, 
as much as a high-school education is already far in excess of the 
actual supply, and it is coming to be increasingly evident that the 
high schools are destined to be, in the near future, the common schools 
of the American people. The figures that I have given, show that 
the public high school is rapidly coming to be a part of that educa- 
tion which is recognized as necessary to every citizen of normal 
mentality. 


Unless we are willing to shut our eyes to the great causes that 
are producing the civilization of the present, we must recognize the 
fact that the gap that separates a child at birth from what we expec: 
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him to be when he becomes a responsible citizen, is an ever increas- 
ing one. Far more must be demanded in the way of general educa- 
tion of all citizens if democracy, under present conditions, is not to be 
a failure. The possible benefits of present day civilization to the 
people in general are far in excess of what they have ever been before ; 
but there is no way to enjoy these benefits without bearing the bur- 
dens which they impose. In practically every occupation and inter- 
est of life, science has added and is adding so much to our knowledge 
that in order that what is known may be of service, greater specializa- 
tion in the professions and the most important vocations has become 
necessary. Consequently, longer and more extensive training must 
be required of those who are to apply this knowledge in the service 
of the people. 


The field of medicine furnishes a good illustration. Scientific 
knowledge in this profession has so vastly increased, that the profes- 
sion has been specialized into numerous subordinate ones, each of 
which requires for its successful practice, a more extensive general 
and professional education, as well as a more highly specialized tech- 
nical training and skill than was formerly expected of medical men. 


To understand the demand which this development is now making on 
secondary and higher education, take the state of New York as a 
concrete illustration. A law was recently passed in that state advanc- 
ing the qualifications hereafter to be required of all teachers, from 
two to three years of post high-school professional education. There 
are approximately 60,000 teachers in the State whose average tenure 
is less than seven years. This indicates that there is an annual turn- 
over of about 8,500 teachers each year. In addition to this number, 
it is estimated that 1,500 new teachers are needed annually to take 
care of the increase in school population due to the growth of the 
general population and improved school attendance. Consequently, 
New York needs about 10,000 new teachers each year, each one of 
whom under the new law, must have had three years of professional 
education in addition to a standard four year high-school course. If 
these teachers are to be supplied by the normal schools of the state, 
these institutions will have to graduate 10,000 each year, and will need 
for this purpose to enroll, at least 12,000 high-school graduates an- 
nually, on account of the number that drop out during the course in 
the normal school. 
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There are about 230,000 high-school students in the state and 
approximately 24,000 graduates each year. Hence, to meet the re- 
quirements of the teaching profession alone, one-half of the entire 
output of the high schools is required. Moreover, information se- 
cured from the state department of education, shows that 40 per cent 
of all who are enrolled in the high schools are taking commercial 
courses of some kind. This indicates that 40 per cent of the 24,000 
graduates are likely to enter commercial occupations. These together 
with those required by the teacher training agencies, make a total of 
21,600, leaving only 2,400 of the high-school graduates annually for 
the colleges and for all other professions and occupations that demand 
a high-school education of those who enter them. 


It is perfectly evident, therefore, that the present supply of high- 
school graduates is wholly inadequate, and that so long as an increas- 
ing number of occupations require a high-school education, the de- 
mand upon the high schools will continue to increase. It will certainly 
not be less than it is at present. If then, capable children of parents 
who are unable to pay the large tuition fees and other expenses of 
private schools of secondary grades are to have opportunity to enter 
and to serve in these occupations, it is obvious that the burden of 
their training must fall increasingly on the public high schools. So 
far then as the burden of supporting the high schools is due to the 
numbers attending, we must face the fact that it is not likely to 
grow less but rather greater in the years that are ahead of us. 


Are we spending more than we should on those who do attend? 
Are the people receiving a maximum result in desirable educational 
products for every dollar spent in support of the high schools? This 
question cannot be so easily answered. It calls for a most earnest 
study of every element of cost and of the results that are actually 
obtained. It is altogether probable that such a study would reveal 
economies that may and ought to be made in any given high school. 
Just what the results of such a study may be is largely a local matter 
that cannot be very well determined by a more or less academic study 
of the work and expenditures of the high schools in general, although 
such a study showing comparative costs and results would certainly 
be of very great value. 


The real solution, however, must be worked out, as I have said, 
by each high school and each local community by itself. 
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FOURTH SESSION 


The fourth meeting of the convention was held in the Cameo 
Room of Hotel Morrison. The President called the session to order 
at 9:17 a. m. Wednesday, February 27, 1924. Proressor B. H. Bove, 
oF Onto State University, Cotumsus, Onto, read his paper, 
Democracy and Education. 


DEMOCRACY AND EDUCATION 
Proressor B. H. Bone, Onto State UNIversity, CoLtuMsBus, OHIO 


Some years ago a discerning critic, of foreign birth and training, 
made the statement that the American people, despite their apparent 
practicality and hardheaded devotion to gainful pursuits, are, at bot- 
tom, intensely idealistic in thought and conduct. In support of this 
contention he pointed to the outstanding items of our national faith, 
viz., belief in education, belief in women, and belief in democracy. 
These are the axioms of our national life, the eternal and immutable 
foundations of our thought and action. 


It is not my purpose to question the correctness of this gratify- 
ing interpretation. I do not wish to make comparisons, but to con- 
sider the attitude or state of mind that lies back of these three articles 
of faith. When we turn our attention to this background, we soon 
discover that these three are one. They are simply different expres- 
sions of the faith that all men are created free and equal and that 
all are entitled to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 


This discovery, however, is but the beginning of our inquiry. 
This underlying attitude, which we call the democratic attitude and 
which we like to regard as the key to the interpretation of our na- 
tional history and our national purposes, is enveloped in a haze of 
obscurity and ambiguity. What is the meaning of democracy? The 
language of the Declaration of Independence does not constitute an 
interpretation, but a slogan; of inestimable value indeed as a rallying 
cry, but infected, too, with the dangers that pertain to slogans. There 
are occasions when slogans are indispensable, but if they are per- 
mitted to become substitutes for thinking, they develop grave poten- 


tialities for evil. 
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It is necessary to analyze the concept of democracy in order to 
distinguish between the essential and the unessential when we under- 
take to embody democracy in social practice. But if the average 
American is questioned as to the meaning of the democracy in which 
he believes so implicitly, he soon becomes restless and incoherent. Per- 
haps the word suggests rule by the majority and the right to vote. Or 
it may call up a mental picture of Jefferson riding up to the capitol 
and tying his horse to the fence, on the occasion of his inauguration 
as President of the United States. Or it may symbolize the type of 
person who slaps his neighbor on the back and calls him an “old 
horse.” “Mother, you are a good old scout,” said a soldier in a letter 
from the front, a form of language which, as his mother remarked, 
was “so democratic.” Again democracy is vaguely identified with 
personal liberty and equality of opportunity. Democracy, it seems, 
is a thing that expresses itself in many forms, but is not completely 
identified wtih any or all of them. 


Our average citizen, then, sees at best as in a glass darkly and 
cannot report with precision on what he sees. This inability to define, 
however, is by no means incompatible with a deep conviction that 
democracy is something splendid and that the whole world must be 
made safe for it. Nor is this conviction without its justification. A 
person who has been nurtured in a great tradition can sense some- 
thing of the mental attitude that has been fashioned by the great 
events and the great men of the past, even if he can not put it into 
words. He may call this heritage democracy or he may call it liberty ; 
he may stress either goverrinent by the will of the majority or the 
right of the individual to live his own life, without undue interference 
from others ; he may point either to the absence of special privilege, 
of artificial pomp and circumstance, or to the fact that every native 
born citizens may aspire to become President. In every case the under- 
lying idea is the same, with certain variations of emphasis. It is the 
idea that democracy, like Boston, is a state of mind, that a demo- 
cractically organized society seeks to protect the interest of all its 
members through joint responsibility and joint control. 


All great ideals are exposed to the danger of strangulation by 
the very institutions and practices which they themselves have created. 
In the course of time these institutions and practices tend to impose 
themselves as ends instead of means, and they begin to demand a 
blind, half-superstitious reverence. We need to remind ourselves, 
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on occasion, that the great names of our history stand for something 
very different. The name of Benjamin Franklin tends to recall the 
teachings of Poor Richard's Almanac, full of wise saws and the spirit 
of Yankee shrewdness and thrift. But Franklin had a contribution 
to make to the life of the young nation that was of far greater im- 
portance. It was Franklin, who, by precept and by practice, taught 
his fellow countrymen that the Sabbath is made for man and not man 
for the Sabbath. “Vicious actions,” he says, “are not hurtful because 
they are forbidden but forbidden because they are hurtful, the nature 
of man alone considered.” In other words, a social organization is 
dlemocratic in so far as institutions and practices are evaluated by 
their effects, “the nature of man alone considered.” It is aristocratic 
in so far as the well-being of individuals in subordinated to some fur- 
ther end. Emerson tells us that “whoso would be a man must be a 
nonconformist,” and he even says that “Good men must not obey the 
laws too well.” And Lincoln warns us that “this is a world of 
compensation, and he who would be no slave must be content to have 
no slave. Those who deny freedom to others deserve it not for 
themselves, and under a just God, cannot long retain it.” 


These men were very far from being anarchists. They were too 
eminently practical to overlook the fact that liberty is law. But they 
also had a realizing sense that law is the expression of achieved ad- 
justment, whereas life demands constant readjustment. “New occa- 
sions teach new duties”; and when these new occasions arise, the 
loyalty of yesterday may become a stumbling block and rock of of- 
fense. The old loyalty then becomes the enemy of the new. That 
was why Franklin was not content to accept loyalty to the king as final, 
why Emerson was unfriendly to the Fugitive Slave Law, why Lin- 
coln would not accept the decisions of the Supreme Court as an un- 
impeachable guiding principle of his political conduct. If we have 
anything to learn from the “lessons of history,” it is precisely that 
the issue of aristocracy versus democracy is simply a phase of the 
perennial struggle between established habits and vested interests on 
the one hand and the demands of an expanding life on the other. 
When democracy is identified with established forms it has 
ceased to be democracy. “The letter killeth, it is the spirit that 


maketh alive.” 


The essential thing, then, about democracy is its atttiude. To 
identify democracy, as Bryce does, with “the rule of the whole people 
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expressing their soverign will by their votes” is to invite the danger 
of accepting the form for the substance. Forms are important only 
in so far as they become a means for cultivating a democratic attitude. 
In so far as the franchise, for example, fosters the disposition to 
consider public questions from the point of view of all the interests 
concerned, and to assume personal responsibility for the public weal, 
it becomes an embodiment of democracy. But in so far as it becomes 
simply an expression of personal advantage or of class interest, it is 
inimical to democracy. Again, our efforts to secure equality of op- 
portunity through education are in the interests of democracy in so 
far as they promote the realization that individual opportunity is 
linked up with social responsibility. If this realization is not secured, 
we are simply training up prospective pirates and cutthroats. A true 
democracy meets the present occasion and the present duty in such 
a way as to provide for adjustment to new occasions and new duties. 


The discussion, so far, has attempted to give prominence to the 
elements that must be recognized in an attempt to give a definition 
of democracy. These elements are: (1) that our tradition of 
democracy is a larger and more vital thing than any set mode of 
conduct through which it may have found expression in the past, (2) 
that democracy is an embodiment of the demand for the fullest pos- 
sible expression of native capacity in the individual, and (3) that this 
expression of native capacity must come through co-operation based 
on mutual recognition of interests and through progressive modifica- 
tion of institutions and practices. Democracy, then, may be defined 
as a social organiastion that aims to promote co-operation among its 
members and with other groups on the basis of mutual recognition 
of interests. 


This “mutual recognition of interests,” however, requires com- 
ment and explanation. Our democracy is full of conflicting, and 
apparently irreconcilable interests. On the one hand we have an 
insistent demand for “personal liberty,” for the right of the individual 
to live his life as he may see fit, as long as he accords the same privilege 
to others. Any interference with this demand is resented promptly 
as paternalism or narrow mindedness, or perhaps as socialism. But, 
on the other hand, there is an equally insistent demand that the in- 
dividual must regulate his purposes and desires in accordance with the 
will of the majority. He is admonished to subordinate private inter- 
ests to social welfare, and to cultivate a sense of social responsibility. 
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The failure to comply with this demand is denounced as individualism 
or anarchism. In such a state of affairs the wayfaring man is easily 
bewildered. He seems to be caught between His Satanic Majesty and 
the briny deep. 

In education we find a somewhat parallel situation. Here we 
are met with the contention that individual differences must be sought 
out and cultivated, and that both content and method of teaching must 
be regulated by this fact. If we ignore or minimize individual differ- 
ences, we are hopelessly behind the times. But we are also told that 
the schools must teach certain common elements regardless of differ- 
ences in talents or preferences. Unless the mass of the people share 
in a common training, unless they cultivate common interests and 
common ideals, our democracy cannot survive. If we leave this con- 
sideration out of account, we become purveyors of fads, of soft peda- 
gogy, perhaps of educational determinism. Such are the lines of 
reasoning that our educational leaders expound to us. The result 
of all this is a state of befuddlement, on the part of our teachers, which 
is as nearly complete as any set of professors could be humanly ex- 
pected to make it. 

It is clear that a guiding principle is needed. Democracy easily 
becomes a thing of forms that pinch and warp our common life. 
Patriotism then becomes a symbol of intolerance and heresy hunting, 
and “personal liberty” becomes synonymous with selfishness and 
license. Similarly education tends to oscillate between two extremes. 
On the one hand is the tendency to subordinate the individual to 
society, to train him in the passive acceptance of ideals and standards, 
and to make him proficient in the performance of specific activities 
or jobs. We look to society for ready made ideals and then drill 
these into the minds of the pupils. On the other hand there is the 
tendency to put all the emphasis on initiative and self-expression to 
the neglect of social sensitiveness, and to let the pupil construct his 
own curriculum as he goes along. In neither case do we get just 
the product that is required for a sound democracy. 

The remedy, in both cases, is the same. In education, as in 
democracy, our fundamental concern should be with attitudes. As 
Chesterton puts it the only thing that is really important about a man 
is his philosophy of life. The measure for the value of our skills, 
our special courses of training, lies in the attitudes by which they are 
controlled and directed. It is in these attitudes, in the dispositions, 
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in the preferences, in the standards of value which are engendered, 
that the cardinal and enduring results of education must be sought. 
Unless these are of the right kind, all our professional efficiency in 
the training of pupils is of small account. There is the same tendency 
in education as in Americanization of striving for a product which, 
in proportion as it approaches the ideal rating of a hundred per cent, 
has become thoroughly immune to further growth. 


At the present time the current in educational thinking is running 
strongly towards what we sometimes call scientific education. We 
have been seized with a passion for weighing and measuring and cal- 
culating. I do not deplore this tendency ; on the contrary, I am con- 
vinced that much permanent good will result from it. In proportion 
as knowledge becomes more definite and precise, it becomes more 
effective for purposes of control. But along with this movement is 
a tendency to neglect the more important objectives in education. 
Our educational psychology is leaning strongly towards behaviorism, 
with the emphasis shifting more and more towards habit-formation 
and the mechanizing of conduct. A similar tendency seems to lie 
back of various proposals regarding curriculum construction and the 
uncritical use of achievement tests. We need to remind ourselves 
that it is no more important to fit the individual for a place in society 
than it is to train him for the work of reorganizing society ; that educa- 
tion must not conserve the values of the past, but also function as an 
agency for progress and reform. 


In the foregoing discussion I have tried to draw a parallel be- 
tween democracy and education. The gist of the conclusion is that 
in both cases, we are primarily concerned with attitudes. Blind sub- 
servience to custom or to current opinion is as far removed from 
the spirit of democracy as selfish absorption in what we may be pleased 
to call personal liberty. Democracy means a pooling of interests,* 
a recognition that institutions and practices are simply instruments 
for the cultivation of a common life. The same is true of education. 
A person is not educated simply because he can spell certain words 
correctly and can understand historical allusions, in newspapers and 
magazines, or in short, because he has been introduced to a certain 
body of information that constitutes the folklore of the tribe. Such 
training may be as lacking in the social spirit as a one-sided develop- 
ment of talents or of vocational interests. Ultimately the only safe 


*cf. H. E. Buckholz, Of What Use Are Common People, Ch. II. 
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criterion for education is the disposition and ability to share in the 
experiences of others. It means an attitude of self-effacement, of 
absorption in the purposes of other people, which is nowhere exem- 
plified more strikingly than in the reactions of children, whose readi- 
ness to take on the color of their environment (figuratively speaking ) 
is known of all men. This attitude calls for much more than the 
cultivation of special abilities or aptitudes. It means an alert and 
active interest in the human significance of things, a readiness to 
judge from the standpoint and in the light of broad social contacts, 
a capacity for recognizing the interests of others. These are the 
things which constitute the mark of the truly cultured man and they 
are the only sound basis for democracy. 


How is this result to be achieved? There can be no doubt that 
an ideal of this sort has important bearings on both the content and 
method of teaching, and in the administration of the school system. 
A discussion of these bearings is to be presented in the other papers 
on this program. There is no more urgent problem on our educa- 
tional horizon at the present time than the clarification of the mean- 
ing and the implications of democracy. We have need of orientation, 


of an inclusive and national purpose, if the promise of our earlier his- 
tory is to be fulfilled and if education is to prove equal to the re- 
sponsibilities that have been placed in its care. 


Mr. Micuaev H. Lucey, Principat or Jutia RicHMAN HiGu 
Scuoo., New York City, addressed the meeting on, The Application 
of Democracy to the Organization and Administration of the High 
School. 


THE APPLICATION OF DEMOCRACY TO THE ORGAN- 
IZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF THE HIGH SCHOOL 


PrincipaL Micnaet H. Lucey, Jutta RicHMAN HiGH ScHoot, 
New York 


Professor Bode in his paper on “Democracy and Education” has 
formulated the spirit of democracy so clearly and has shown its rela- 
tion to education so skillfully that we may accept his interpretation 
as a working charter for our high schools. He has taken us back to 
the ideals of the framers of the Declaration of Independence and of 
the Constitution ; he has pointed out that democracy is an attitude 
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toward our fellow men; that individual growth, freedom and happi- 
ness can come only through recognition of and co-operation with our 
fellow men, and that the fundamental ideals and problems of democ- 
racy and education are the same. He has shown that while the prin- 
ciples of democracy are unchangeable, the forms through which it 
operates must be modified to fit the expanding life of a free people. 


The spirit of democracy expresses itself in various ways. One 
of its most interesting manifestations in the last quarter century has 
been the growth of our secondary schools. In 1890 there were nearly 
300,000 pupils enrolled, while in 1920 there were more than 2,300,000. 
While the total population of the country did not double itself during 
this period, the high-school enrollment increased over seven fold. 
This flow of pupils to our high schools has brought many perplexing 
problems which call insistently for solution. It has tapped lower 
social, economic, and mental levels. It has caused us to re-examine 
our aims ; to question our subject matter and methods of procedure ; 
to attempt a more careful study of the needs and abilities of the in- 
dividual pupils ; to consider how we may make two pupils sit, if not 
grow, where only one grew before. 


The American people are relying in increasing measure on the 
public schools for the solution of these and other problems of democ- 
racy. We cannot take the course in vogue in many European coun- 
tries of definitely recognizing social classes and organizing systems of 
schools for each. You may recall that before the war Germany prac- 
tically wiped out poverty mainly by training her workers and her 
leaders in separate schools. Each child of the former class was 
trained for a definite occupation, usually that of the parent. This 
we cannot do if we hold to our democratic ideal. In this country the 
lines of social cleavage run vertically rather than horizontally. The 
road to advancement must be kept open to the humblest of our citizens. 
This freedom of choice, this opening of the door of opportunity, re- 
sults in much economic waste and social wreckage. Boys who would 
make excellent plumbers insist on being surgeons, while those who 
with zeal and diligence might reasonably hope to acquire a house and 
lot insist on endeavoring to acquire a lease of the White House. 


What then are we to do? We cannot coerce our pupils, and 
would not if we could. Rather as the representatives of a free people 
our duty is to help the young citizens of the republic to know, to 
find themselves. If, as Professor Bode states, democracy is an em- 
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bodiment of the demand for the fullest possible expression of the 
native capacity of each individual, then we must furnish the means 
and the opportunity for each individual to grow and to expand. This 
means an enriched curriculum. The meagre course of study which 
was adequate in the olden days for the children of the well-to-do pre- 
paring for leadership in business and the professions will no longer 
suffice. As all classes of American life, with their varied needs, 
capabilities and aspirations are represented every typical major ac- 
tivity of the community must also be represented. In addition to the 
usual academic subjects the schools must offer commercial, technical, 
industrial, home making, and allied courses. 


This enriched curriculum necessitates more spacious and more 
costly buildings. As there is now much congestion, the problem of 
acquiring accommodations for all pupils is a serious one. About two 
years ago the present administration of New York City began a 
vigorous campaign to remedy this condition of affairs. As a result, 
there are now in course of construction eight high-school buildings 
with a total of 25,982 sittings, at a cost of $20,827,309 for construc- 
tion and equipment. In addition to this, plans are being prepared for 
twelve other new high-school buildings with 25,380 sittings at an 


estimated cost of $22,700,000 for construction and equipment. This 
is not an isolated instance but is typical of the American attitude when 
the question of school construction and school costs is put squarely 
up to the citizens of the average community. 


In a democratic school the extra curriculum activities play a 
large part. All of these activities in Julia Richman High School are 
under a general organization, the supreme student body of the school. 
Fundamentally, the association, or general organization, is a demo- 
cratic organization seeking to give training in processes of good citi- 
zenship by teaching civic responsibility. 


The administrative body of the general organization consists of 
a board of governors, composed of the principal and two teachers, 
and of the executive council, composed of student delegates elected by 
the student body and the faculty advisers. Members of the executive 
council conduct meetings according to parliamentary procedure, learn 
to respect the will of the majority, realize their responsibility as repre- 
sentatives, learn to prepare budgets, and handle funds economically, 
and are taught to discuss seriously questions that come before the 
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meeting. Such training is valuable inasmuch as it prepares for com- 
plete living in society. 


Because the Julia Richman High School is housed in many an- 
nexes, each annex has its own individual chartered activities for the 
transaction of local affairs and these co-operate with the central office 
in conducting general school affairs such as pageants, commence- 
ments, etc. The following report shows the working of the student 
organization in one of our annexes: 


“We continue to emphasize as the two most important thoughts 
in our school life, co-operation and democracy. As in recent years, 
we had the Student Council made up of G. O. Delegates, the officers 
of the 102nd Street Chapter of the G. O., captains of the traffic and 
lunch squads, and one representative from each section class. The 
members of this council were urged to feel their responsibility in lead- 
ing their classes to co-operate in all the worth while activities of the 
school. At the council meetings, which were also attended by the 
head of the annex, the chairman of the personality committee and the 
faculty representative of the G. O., the members were asked to bring 
up any matters which they or their classmates thought might be con- 
sidered for the general benefit of the school. 


“Classes were encouraged to have rather thorough class organiza- 
tions. Through these organizations, the social service league, the 
council, the traffic, lunch and assembly squads, the other occasional 
assignments of pupils to take charge of study halls or class rooms in 
the absence of teachers, we furnished considerable opportunity for 
the development of initiative, responsibility, and co-operation. We 
managed to involve a large percentage of all the girls in the annex in 
this type of work.” 


A school dedicated to equality of opportunity for all its students 
must, of necessity, make a thorough study of the native capacity of 
each one of them. In the last ten years American educators working 
on the foundations laid by Binet have made phenomenal progress 
along this line. While there is much controversy concerning the 
reliability and significance of mental tests, yet I believe that all pro- 
gressive educators are agreed that they are one of the most important 
sets of tools placed at the disposal of school men during this genera- 
tion. By means of these and other tests that are being devised, by 
a study of the records, by an attempt to get at home conditions, but 
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most of all by a careful, sympathetic observation of the reactions of 
the pupils to given situations, we must strive to know our pupils better. 


Not only must the schools have an enriched curriculum and ade- 
quate physical accommodations, as noted before, but there must be 
adaptation of instruction in all subjects to the varying capacities of 
each pupil. Our traditional academic subjects, as well as our new so- 
called vocation subjects, must be brought before the bar of reason. 
The essential matter must be differentiated from the non-essential, and 
time schedules must be planned to meet the needs of groups of vary- 
ing degrees of ability. How classification of this kind works out in 
actual practice may be noted from the following report by one of our 
annex heads: 


“Not only have teachers adapted content and methods, but most 
of all, their manners, so to speak, to their girls. The tendency to 
find fault with a whole group because of poor work seems to have 
disappeared. The knowledge of actual lack of ability results in a 
kindly sympathetic treatment of any difficulty. We have had very 
distinctive class temperaments among these groups. The first low 
grade group, which we called ‘143,’ was decidedly boisterous and 
fractious, not at all the dull sort that we had anticipated. Had we 
not known of their Otis test standing, we should have ascribed their 
poor work to general misbehavior and doubtless should have become 
unduly critical, instead of making allowances wherever possible.” 


As our pupils come from all kinds of homes, from all classes, and 
from varying nationalities, twenty-nine countries being represented 
in one group of seven hundred students recently studied in our schccl, 
we stress the importance of character and personality. As a result 
of a very thorough discussion of the matter by students and teachers, 
the following objectives were recently formulated : 


1. PERFECTION OF OUT- 2. HABITS OF GOOD 
WARD FORM OF PER- SCHOLARSHIP 


SONALITY 
a. Industry 


a. Good appearance. b. Perseverance. 

b. Good health c. Knowledge of the value of 
c. Cheerfulness time 

d. Low, pleasant voice d. Ability to plan and organ- 
e. Courtesy ize work 
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3. PERFECTION OF INNER 4. TRAINING IN SOCIAL, 
CHARACTER BUSINESS AND CIVIC 
RELATIONS 
a. Honesty 


b. Modesty a. Consideration of the rights 
c. Courage and problems of others 
b. Self-control. 
c. Co-operation 
d. Initiative or leadership 


If we accept Professor Bode’s theory that the development of 
native capacity of each individual must come through co-operation 
based on mutual recognition of interests, we must radically change 
our methods of teaching. As an inheritance from the academic, col- 
lege preparatory schools of the past, we tend to emphasize a static, 
a receptive, an individualistic, a so-called learning attitude on the 
part of our pupils. We have need to encourage dynamic, active, 
co-operative, creatives tendencies for it is only in this way that our 
pupils can learn that individual development and social welfare are 
not separate entities, but inseparable conditions of a successful life 
in a democratic country. 

This is no new doctrine for it has for years been in successful 
operation on the football field, the baseball field, the debating room— 
in fact, in all activities which are largely under student control. Can 
we not learn from our pupils and bring some of the lessons from the 
football field into our class rooms? Time does not permit a develop- 
ment of this topic, but I would refer you to a master workman in 
this field who actually did what we hope to do and whose labors are 
described in a book entitled “Sanderson of Oundle.” 

What of the teachers in this school devoted to the democratic 
ideal, for they are, after all, the heart of the school—those who give 
it life and vitality. We attempt to enlist the active, creative thought 
of each teacher in advancing the regular class room work of the 
school. The following circular letter was sent at the beginning of 
the term to the teachers as a working plan for the first teachers’ con- 
ference: 

“1, What special points do you intend to emphasize this term? 

“2. What new problems or experiments do you plan to take up 
this term? 

“3. What old problems still demand special attention ? 
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“4, What is the best recent book on the teaching of your subject ? 

“5. What, in your opinion, is the best recent book dealing with 
general educational matters ?” 

I give the following report of a chairman as indicative of the 
spirit of the teachers: 

“I have just returned from visiting seven teachers in two build- 
ings. In each instance I found a teacher genuinely interested in her 
task, doing things with freshness, energy, and vision. This is a happy 
augury for the report of the third year of work in the department. 

“The summary submitted here is more typical than exhaustive ; 
where one teacher is mentioned as doing a specific thing, two or more 
other teachers could be named as well. The English department, too, 
is not exceptional but merely typical of the school ; it draws its breath 
in an air of helpfulness.” 

One of the greatest tragedies both in schools and in industry is 
that of unstretched faculties, of atropied talents. In the Julia Rich- 
man High School we consciously seek out talent and encourage it. 
In addition to their class room work, teachers volunteer or are assigned 
to take charge of intelligence tests, athletics of various kinds, assembly 
programs, personality and character work, publications, school or- 
ganization, college entrance requirements, and a hundred and one 
other activities that crop up in a large school. They are given power, 
and are then held responsible for results. This work is carried on 
in a spirit of cheerfulness and good will for it is free and creative. 
The teachers adapt much the same attitude toward their students. 

One of the best instances of the working of the democratic or- 
ganization in the Julia Richman High School is the faculty council. 
This council is composed at present of three committees of teachers 
—one on pensions, one on salaries, and one on organizations. These 
committees are elected annually by the faculty of the school and they 
in turn elect their own chairman. The specific job of this council is 
to consider, investigate, and give recommendations upon all problems 
affecting the teachers through other than official channels. Thus, this 
council considers the claims made by several of the teachers’ organiza- 
tions for membership. These claims are threshed out in council meet- 
ing and recommendations for or against membership are then made 
to the regular monthly teachers’ meeting. For example, there was 
a recent movement to secure actuarial estimates on the cost of chang- 
ing part of the pension system. Appeals were made to the schools 
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from various quarters to contribute money for this investigation. In 
the Julia Richman High School these appeals were considered by the 
faculty council and one of them was strongly recommended by the 
teachers. As a result of this recommendation nearly one hundred per 
cent of the teachers of the school contributed to the fund. No other 
committee secured any funds from the school for this purpose. The 
faculty council is now investigating other teachers’ associations to 
determine their claims upon the time and money of the teachers of the 
school. 


Asa result of the method by which the faculty council is selected 
and the way in which it gives a fair hearing to all matters affecting 
the teachers, it is gaining the confidence of the teachers of the school. 
There is no pressure from any official source upon the decisions of 
the council. The principal has been in hearty accord with its work. 
The chairman of the council is controlled by the council itself and 
not by any official, and the council in turn is controlled by the teach- 
ers of the school. It relieves teachers from feeling that this or that 
movement among them is sponsored by this or that official and that it 
would be the policy of wisdom to contribute their time and their 
money to such a movement. It is an example of democracy in action 
in a large high school. 


Mr. Tuomas J. McCormack, Principat oF LA SALLE-PERU 
Townsuip HicH ScuHoot, read his paper, The Philosophy of the 
“Forgotten Man.” 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE “FORGOTTEN MAN” 


A Paper on the “Application of Democracy to the Social Studies” 


Tuomas J. McCorMAck, PRINCIPAL OF THE LASALLE-Peru Town- 
sHip Hicu Scuoot, La SAtte, ILLINoIs 


Never in the history of the world has there been so much talk 
about something that superficially does not exist—democracy. Rivers 
of ink, gales of eloquence flow and blow about a theme, the body of 
which perpetually vanishes. The thing in which we believe, the sub- 
stance of the dream we hope for, melts before the inquisitive touch. 
The reality is never reached; but our faith always abides, and the 
vision is ever pursued. The situation is big with paradox. 
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What are the facts? Democracy as a structure or order does not 
exist politically, socially, ethically, economically, or biologically. As 
government, autocracy, frank and unabashed, now prevails in the 
major part of the world. Oligarchies rule openly, even in republics. 
Democracy in commerce, industry, and the professions, has become 
a synonym for “the cult of incompetence.” Nor is it otherwise in 
the field of literature, science, art, and ethics. “The poet is born not 
made.” Saint and scientist come to flower by the grace of God. 
Nature mocks nurture. Education does not create ; it only classifies 
and sorts. The school is simply a colossal Calvinized sieve for the 
automatic separation of the elect from the damned. The salted rem- 
nant alone inherits the cultural patrimony of the ages, and the in- 
telligent minority alone remains civilized and always remains a 
minority. Sociology and psychology, the servants of biology, have, by 
the doctrine of native and immutable individual differences, placed the 
seal of science on these varied expressions of indisputable facts, and 
democracy, shorn of its bone and its sinews, its flesh and its blood, 
now stands forth in shadowy reminiscent solitude, a baseless im- 
palpable fabric—an attitude, a state of mind, as Professor Bode has 
so aptly and magisterially defined it. 


’ 


These are the facts. ‘Next to statistics,” said Lord Canning, 
“the most unreliable things in the world are facts.” In education the 
significant thing is the human susceptibility of the facts. Education, 
like its sister sciences and techniques, sociology, history, and politics, 
is a human science or technique, a science of meanings and of values, 
of ends, purposes and ideals, which we ourselves largely create. It 
is mainly and characteristically a science of final causes, as distin- 
guished from mechanics, physics, chemistry, and perhaps biology, 
which are sciences of antecedent causes. With us the ideal reigns 
supreme, the ideal that beckons to us from the future and not the 
brute fact that prods us from behind. 


And in our field of teaching there is another Fact (which I will 
write with a capital letter) that for us is of far more importance than 
the results of cold research. It is this, that men are influenced more 
by their feelings and convictions about facts than they are by the 
facts themselves. The trouble is not with evolution, for example ; the 
trouble is with Mr. Bryan. With one wave of his magic tensor-wand, 
Einstein eliminated the physical ether from science ; but who will elim- 
inate Sir Oliver Lodge and Sir Arthur Conan Doyle—knights of the 
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spiritual ether? Belief and faith, error and prejudice are more potent 
in the field of human and social control than the established and un- 
equivocal data of science. With us who teach, administer, or con- 
struct the social studies, the significant and very disturbing fact is 
that Demos, the people, does not accept the analytical conclusions of 
biology and of its interpretative sisters, sociology and psychology. 
We are asked to teach predestination, economic and biologic; and 
Demos believes in free-will. Demos believes in education, and we 
educators do not believe in education. I have put the problem in 
popular paradoxical form. Personally I am conscious of the logical 
fallacy involved. But, wrong or right, the statement summarizes the 
central difficulty of instruction in the social sciences, in so far as these 
sciences make for citizenship, ethical, social, and vocational control, 
and seek to formulate acceptable working ideals for the people. 


Individualism, in its variant forms is the obstacle, and the truth. 
“Every man,” said Kant, “is an end in himself, and not a means to 
the ends of other men.” “No man ever yet hated his own flesh, but 
nourisheth and cherisheth it.” Each one of us is unique, irreplace- 
able ; each one of us has occurred only once in history and will never 
occur again. We feel ourselves to be persons, and not simply fodder 
for economic and civic mills. We ask for fulfilment. We hunger 
for the immortal civic life, we crave social immortality, we ask for 
the completion of our personalities, whatever their meagerness, what- 
ever their limitations. We, too, are the goals of the universe. We 
too, would live in Arcady. And this hunger for the recognition of 
personal worth Demos shares ravenously and rabidly with the elect 
of the intellect and the chosen sovereigns of biologic and psychologic 
grace. Democracy is the philosophy of despair of “the forgotten 
man.” 


Can we not see we are here in the realm of unreason, of emotion ? 
It is not the realm of natural science with its generalities, its univer- 
sals, its abstractions, its bare bones and its desiccations. We are not 
in the realm of electrons, of atoms and molecules and radio activities, 
of ids and gemmules and plasms. Weare in the realm of human life, 
with its wishes and hopes, its instabilities and unbalances, its errancies 
and its imprevisions, its chaos, and its despair. Democracy is a faith, 
and life all faith, it is irrational and flies in the face of facts. Tor- 
tured on the Procrustean rack of reality, it is still defiant and exultant, 
even in death. “Turn me,” said the Christian martyr calmly to the 
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Roman prefect watching him roast on the heated gridiron, “turn me, 
this side is done.” “Turn him, turn him,” says Demos to the modern 
inquisitor rolling his child-victim on the psychologic spit, “turn him, 
his I. Q. is done.” 


To democracy, truth is not conformity to the facts. Truth is 
an emergent from the facts; it rises above facts, manipulates and 
moulds facts to conform to ideals, to rationalized desire. Truth is 
not what is, but what ought to be. This is the classical method of all 
architects of the social fabric, of all forgers of social structure. Be- 
fore the insistence of life, science—social science—bows. 


Time and again economic science has proved that there is not 
enough wealth in the world to give to every man his just quota of 
the comforts and luxuries of civilization. Demos smiles, continues 
to demand higher wages, and the level of the comforts of life rises 
despite economic theory, which afterwards meekly explains this new 
fact. Biology declares that education will never remove the obstacles 
presented by the fact of individual differences, that aristocracy of 
brains, of ethical and aesthetic talent, of manual skill and social ad- 
dress, is inherited, fundamental, and incommunicable. Demos again 
smiles, smiles incredulously and exasperatingly, points to the fact 
that Beethoven’s father was a drunkard, and his mother a consump- 
tive; that Gauss was the son of a mason; Pasteur of a forgotten 
mountaineer ; that Liszt sprang from the Hungarian rabble ; and the 
theory of heredity again revises its facts* and propounds the beau- 
tiful metaphysical doctrine of Plato that “genius is a divine release 
from the common ways,” that we are every mother’s son of us pack- 
ages of divinity, and that to attain terrestrial immortality it is only 
necessary for some psychiatrist to unlock the combination. And like 
the dying apostate Emperor Julian to the figure of Christ, Science 
says to Demos, “Galilean, thou hast conquered.” 


How can this insistence, this driving urge and craving for per- 
sonal fulfilment be stilled, how sated? It cannot be sated, it must 
be sublimated. We need science—social science—to effect the proper 
rectifications ; need logic—social logic—and clear human thinking to 
compose these yawning contradictions. No mere knowledge of his- 
tory, no mere knowledge of sociology and economics, no dead in- 

* See Bateson “Heredity”—Australia meeting of the British Association 


for the Advancement of Science, Aug. 14 and 20, 1914 (Smithsonian Inst. 
Report, 1915). 
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formation about government will suffice. We are here before the 
primal abyss of human nature. The creation of the ethical or social 
man is at stake—a creation which is the task of psycho-social tech- 
nique and not a problem of class room instruction. 


Till such a technique is formulated and established as the basis 
of our social studies curriculum, we must depend upon outward in- 
structional approximations. Such approximations are afforded by 
social ethics, which is the science of normative ideals, of the standards 
and criteria of normative social control, culminating in techniques of 
conduct and social function calculated to realize in concrete form 
the rationalized longings of humanity. 


We are here in the realm of norms,—of norms that determine 
the values that ought to constitute the life of the full-flowered ethical 
and civic personality. What these values and norms are it is our 
business to learn and then teach. We who know, or at least who 
know more than the ignorant, must fearlessly construct the objectives 
which reason and science dictate. We must put spine and purpose 
into our teaching. We must not ask the people what they want, we 
must tell the people what they want (just as the Chicago Tribune and 
the Hearst newspapers do). Education is always propaganda in the 
noblest sense of the word. “Begin by taking holy water,” said Pascal, 
“and you will end by becoming a believer.” It is for us to set up the 
fonts of the sacred waters of democracy and to sprinkle the recal- 
citrant. The forms, the structures, the functions will follow auto- 
matically. 


But let us teach the whole truth. If individual differences are 
immutable, so is the hunger of the individual for self-realization im- 
mutable. The solution must do justice to both facts. Let us con- 
struct a philosophy based on some scientifically elaborated theory of 
functional equality, such as Dr. Albion Small has suggested, and 
show how in this way personality and social worth may be achieved 
within all normal limitations. Above all, let us teach daily that eco- 
nomic values are not the final values of life, that wealth and material 
things are only means to ends, that the goal of education is not to 
make more money but to enable us to extract from life all its glorious 
possibilities and by the alchemy of the inherited techniques of the ages 
to transmute economic man into a human being. This means the 
transvaluation of all our existing systems of values, and the sub- 
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ordinating of instruments and means, of matter and mechanisms 
to the genuinely human or ethical ends of existence. It means libera- 
tion from the existing slavery of things. 

This is the great, the urgent task of modern social education. Not 
forms, not structures, not records, not institutions, are the essence of 
democracy, but that inward freedom which is the sole prerogative of 
the “forgotten man.” 

Mr. E. E. Stosson, SECRETARY OF SCIENCE SERVICE, WASH- 
incton, D. C., read his paper, entitled, Science Teaching in a 
Democracy. 


SCIENCE TEACHING IN A DEMOCRACY 


Epwin E.'Stosson, Director oF SCIENCE SERVICE, WASHINGTON, 
D. C. 


The aim of the scientific investigator is to reduce the raw material 
of nature to a compact, impersonal, and permanent form, to extract 
from millions of miscellaneous facts a single and simple formula that 
is applicable to all similar cases. It is by means of this method that 


modern science has made such unprecedented progress. 

But in freeing science from all traces of the historic and human 
alloy that has accumulated in the course of its development, its human 
interest has been lost. It requires long training to appreciate the sig- 
nificance and beauty of a mathematical formula. This depersonalized 
science is necessarily less attractive to the layman than literature, art, 
and history with their predominant personal element. 

Therefore, if we want to interest the unscientific mind, of either 
adults or children, we usually have to re-introduce the human element 
that has been so sedulously eliminated from abstract science. This 
may best be done, in my opinion, by showing how science influences 
the life and thought of the world in the past, present, and future. In 
regard to the past this means a rewriting of the history of the world 
from a scientific standpoint. Not the mere “history of science”; not 
the rehearsal of the crude guesses and mistakes of the pioneers of 
science ; not the tracing out of all the blind alleys into which they 
have entered in their search for the one true way out of the maze ; not 
the cultivation of admiration for their aims and achievements. There 
is no reason to think that Pasteur or Roger Bacon takes any pleasure 
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in our celebration of his birthday. But what needs to be brought out 
is how a single scientific discovery may transform everyday life, indus- 
trial conditions, international affairs, and the prevailing mode of 
thinking. The same thing can be shown in regard to the present and 
the future. 

Scientists have hitherto been too modest and too humble in claim- 
ing credit for what they have done and can do in the control of human 
affairs. They have allowed statesmen, writers, and financiers to take 
all the praise for advances in Civilization and the amelioration of 
living conditions that were really due to scientific research. Scientists 
have hitherto been content to serve mankind without attempting to 
guide it. They have provided new powers for destruction and con- 
struction without saying how they should be used. I venture to say 
that in the future science will have something to say about the conduct 
of life, as well as provide the means of living. 


The world, like a child at Christmas, accepts with pleasure, if 
not with gratitude, the material gifts of science—metals and movies, 
railroads and radio, foods and fine raiment. But the world turns a 
deaf ear when science would talk about peace, order, economy, fore- 
sight, efficiency, and the frank facing of facts. 


The practical and industrial value of science, on which Bacon 
had to insist so strongly three hundred years ago, is now acknowledged 
by all. The value of research is generally recognized. What most 
needs emphasis today is the human side of science. The world needs 
to understand what scientific training does to the mind of man. 


The antagonists of scientific education do not question the 
achievements of applied science, they do not object to the pursuit of 
pure science, they do not deny the practical advantages of elementary 
scientific education. What they do question is the esthetic, intellectual, 
and moral benefit of scientific training; that it can stimulate the 
imagination, broaden the sympathies, clarify the mind and elevate the 
character. In short they challenge the cultural value of science. 
Music, we know, has a value to those who are not musicians, archi- 
tecture to those who are not architects, poetry to those who are not 
classical professors. Has science any such value to those who are 
not its professional practitioners? This is what was to be demon- 
strated and has not yet been demonstrated to the satisfaction of the 
world at large. It must be admitted that some of those who have 
taken scientific courses with A grades do not show in their character 
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and mental attitude any evidence of beneficial effects from the infor- 
mation acquired. It is of course admitted on the other side that some 
classical students never get an inkling of the cultural value of their 
studies, though, if I ventured to give any figures as to the percentage, 
I should get into trouble. 

It is partly because science teachers have neglected the humanistic 
side of scientific studies that we now again hear demands for a return 
to the “humanities,” meaning mostly by that the atrocities of the 
Trojan, Gallic, and Peloponnesian wars. But however we may think 
the two types of studies compare in regard to intrinsic and possible 
cultural influence, it must be acknowledged that classical and literary 
studies are more commonly taught with a view of exerting such 
influence, while this side of the science is frequently ignored in the 
class room and unappreciated by the world outside. 

Not long ago I was in the study of the head of the biological 
department of one of our colleges when he said to me: “You are going 
about the country a good deal, can’t you help me get a professor of 
zoology ?” 

I replied that that ought to be easy. 

“No,” he said, “I have been trying to find one for the last three 
years. You see I want a zoologist of very unusual qualifications.” 


“What sort of a man do you want?” I asked. 


“I want a professor of zoology who knows something about 
animals. But the universities don’t seem to be turning out such 
nowadays. I can get a man who knows all about the hydrogen ion 
concentration of the blood, or who can count the chromosomes, or 
who is familiar with museum specimens, but they do not seem to be 
acquainted with animals that are alive and whole.” ° 


So it seems that the present policy of specialization, marvelously 
successful as a method of research, has been carried so far as to 
remind one of the study of the elephant by the blind men. The one 
who touched the side reported that the elephant was “very like a wall.” 
The one who embraced the leg concluded that the elephant was “very 
like a post.” The one who was entangled in the trunk said that the 
elephant was “very like a snake,” and so forth. These investigators 
were all quite correct, yet it would have been better if they all could 
have got a glimpse of the beast as a whole before beginning their 
specialized researches. 
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So, too, it seems to me advisable to give our pupils a glimpse of 
nature in its wholeness before we begin to partition it among the sev- 
eral sciences. It is the custom at hotel dinners to bring in the roast 
turkey or the planked steak and exhibit it in its entirety to the guests 
before it is carved up into portions for the particular plates where it is 
to be still further reduced by each to masticable morsels. 


The slicing up of a subject into separate sciences is as necessary 
a preliminary to its complete assimilation as is the carving of a turkey. 
But both processes are irreversible reactions. It is difficult to get 
from the consideration of hash an integral idea of what creature sup- 
plied the meat. 


So it is too much to expect that students who are kept exclusively 
to the study of dissected subjects should be able unaided to recon- 
struct the complete original. We should at least allow them a glimpse 
of it before we cut it up for them. The whole is equal to the sum of 
its parts, but the summation process is difficult, quite beyond the intel- 
lectual capacity of many of our pupils, who therefore pass through 
life without ever having reconstructed the unity of nature out of the 
diversity of the curriculum. Their map of the world is a dissected 
map and they do not always realize that the world is a whole and that 
the divisions are, like the boundary line of countries, the arbitrary and 
artificial inventions of man. When we look at a map of Europe the 
parti-colored countries look as natural and immutable as the moun- 
tains and rivers. Yet we know that their boundaries are accidental, 
due to the fortunes of war and royal marriages. France, Germany, 
Belgium, and Italy are now very definite entities, yet it might easily 
have happened that none of these names should appear on the modern 
map. We might see instead such names as Normandy, Burgundy, 
Brabant, and Savoy, which would in that case appear to us as the 
natural and inevitable nations. Or if Charlemagne had had only one 
son we might see today Germans and French a single people, unitedly 
resisting any attempts to dismember their nation. 


So, too, it might have happened that there should be no sciences 
by the name of chemistry or biology, paleontology or sociology, and 
yet the fields covered by these well defined and self-conscious sciences 
might have been quite as thoroughly cultivated as now. It was natural 
and inevitable that science should split up into sciences as that Europe 
should separate into nations. Yet the existing divisions are not natural 
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and inevitable, but are largely accidental and altogether artificial. 
There are no lines in nature, as the artists learned long ago. 


A plant does not belong to botany exclusively. It belongs as well 
to physics, to chemistry, to astronomy, to meteorology, to dietetics, to 
economics, to esthetics, and other sciences too numerous to mention. 
All the sciences have an undivided interest in the living plant, but if 
any one tries selfishly to separate its share, all it gets is a lifeless 
abstraction. 

These are obvious observations but they are not trite. I have 
heard faculties wrangle for hours over whether a student had taken 
a properly balanced course, meaning by that so much botany, so much 
zoology, so much chemistry, and so much physics. This is much the 
same as if they had insisted that the student spend so many hours east 
of the 100th meridian and so many west of this imaginary line. Their 
aim is to insure that the students get various forms of training, but 
this cannot be told from the classifications in the catalog. According 
to this all chemistry courses are counted the same, but Chem. // may 
be laboratory work, teaching handiness of the hands like manual 
training, while Chem. X/V, dealing with the mechanics of the atom, 
is a branch of higher mathematics. 


The separate sciences, like the separate countries, have now a 
real and definite existence, however accidental their origin, and their 
divisions cannot be ignored, however artificial and confusing they may 
be. But the more the nations multiply the more need for internation- 
alism. The more the sciences proliferate the greater the necessity for 
emphasis on the duty of the organism. Europe with its dozen new 
countries is said to be suffering from Balkanization. Some of our 
students suffer from Balkanization of the brain. 


This is not due to an overdose of specialization but to a deficiency 
of generalization. It is particularly important that the growing child 
get the vitamin of generalization. Kindergartners used to think that 
because children had little fingers they should be set at fine work. 
Nowadays the theory and practice is reversed ; the larger muscles are 
used first. Children begin by writing on the blackboard where they 
can use the whole-arm movement. The mental development seems 
to follow the order of the muscular, starting with whole-arm move- 
ments of thought and coming down gradually to the minutest investi- 
gation. The early years of adolescence are the period of sweeping 
generalization, of cosmical theorizing, of wild speculation, of un- 
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bounded ambition. Doubtless this tendency of the adolescent mind 
to enlarge its orbit has to be held in check lest it run off on a tangent 
and arrive nowhere. Yet like other natural tendencies it should be 
guided rather than thwarted. A study of the biographies of great 
scientists shows that many of the most important revolutionary gen- 
eralizations of science have been conceived in youth, often in the 
latter teens or early twenties, though it required a lifetime of labor 
to substantiate them. One of the factors in scientific progress, the 
free formation of bold hypotheses, is allied to the creative capacity 
of the artists, musician, or poet, and normally appears at the same 
early age. 

When the tourist comes into a strange city he generally takes the 
first opportunity to ascend the highest building in the place. The 
Washington Monument, the Woolworth building, the Eiffel tower or 
the Venetian campanile, to get a bird’s-eye view of the whole city 
before he begins its study in detail. It cannot be denied that such 
a preliminary survey may correctly be called superficial. From such 
a height nothing is distinct and much is hazy. But if the stranger 
does not get such a general idea of the city at the start he is never 
likely to obtain it later by any process of combining his close-ups of 
individual squares and buildings. 


The study introduced into the schools some years ago under the 
title of “general science” was designed to give the student such a 
bird’s-eye view. It has become established in the curriculum, but it 
has not altogether fulfilled the expectations of its promoters, I can- 
not say who is to blame. The teachers say that it is the fault of the 
textbooks. The textbook writers say it is the fault of the teachers. 
But in either case the fault lies in the fact that general science has 
not yet quite found its field and that it is apt to be a collection-of 
samples of the several sciences instead of a scientific survey of nature 
asa whole. The subject tends to fall apart along the cleavage planes 
of the conventional classification of the sciences which are to follow it. 


If general science is to retain an honored and useful place in 
the schools it must maintain its own point of view, which is as legiti- 
mate as that of the several sciences. It is simply a question of the 
method of attack. There are two ways of cutting up a jelly-cake. 
One is horizontally, taking off layer by layer from the top to the bot- 
tom. The other is to cut down perpendicularly through all the layers. 
You get just as much cake in the latter case as the former, and even 
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a thin slice from top to bottom gives you a better knowledge of what 
the cake consists of than you can get from the most thorough mastica- 
tion of a single layer. “A little knowledge is a dangerous thing” only 
when what little is known is inaccurate. 


I have heard it said that no one person could know enough to 
teach general science. But if that is true, no one student is capable 
of acquiring it. There is admittedly a limit to the capacity of any 
human cranium, but what it shall be filled with is a matter of choice, 
“Study one thing thoroughly” is good advice, but what is the “thing” ? 
May it not be a plant, an ant-hill, an automobile or a house, as well 
as the chemistry, the mechanics, the sociology or the microscopy of 
these and all other things? Aristotle or Alexander von Humboldt 
did not know so much about any one science as a grade C graduate 
of a modern college, but neither could be called “scatter-brained” or 
“shallow-pated.” I feel sure that either Aristotle or Humboldt, if 
their information were freshened up a bit, could teach high-school 
general science in a way to win the respect of a university specialist. 


The latest survey of science teaching in the secondary schools of 
the United States, that made by Dr. George W. Hunter of Knox Col- 


lege, shows that general science is coming into the first year of the | 
four-year senior high school, biology in the second year and, usually, 
chemistry in the third and physics in the fourth. Teachers of the 
special sciences report that general science, properly taught, aids work 
by laying a broad foundation and serving as an orientation course 
at the entrance of the high school. 


Formal learning is a tool. Its value depends on what is done 
with it. Give a jack knife to a boy and he may whittle wood or cut 
his fingers with it. The knife is neutral. Much of elementary edu- 
cation must be merely formal, the giving of tools to children. The 
three R’s are nothing in themselves. They are merely the keys to 
the knowledge of good and evil. Whether they prove beneficial or 
injurious to the student depends on what use he makes of them. Read- 
ing the wrong books may make a man worse than an ignoramous. 
Learning writing may qualify him for forgery, and learning arithmetic 
for swindling. The value of a ship’s load cannot be calculated by 
the inspection of the Plimsoll mark. The value of an education 
depends more on the character of the cargo than on the capacity of 
the cranium that carries it. Neither an information test nor an in- 
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telligence test can determine what the man’s mind will be worth to 
the world. 


In repeating these hackneyed observations I am not presenting 
an argument against the alphabet, but I am pleading for its proper 
employment. Illiteracy is always a bad thing but literacy may be an 
evilthing. I mention this here because educators, like everybody else, 
are apt to become so absorbed in methods that they do not think enough 
of results. Means always tend to overshadow ends. We need to 
pay more attention to what people read after they get through read- 
ing their readers. Opportunity does not insure progress. 


Christian missionaries like Livingstone rejoiced over the opening 
up of Africa by commerce and communications because they naturally 
and naively assumed that it meant the spread of Christianity. On the 
contrary it led to an unprecedented spread of Mohammedanism, their 
most formidable foe. 


If science teachers merely teach their students to use the appli- 
ances of science and fail to train them in the scientific way of thinking 
they may find the intellectual aims of science defeated by the machin- 
ery of science. The printing press contributes to the spread of super- 
stitution and obscurantism as well as to the spread of science. The 
newspapers publish a lesson in astrology more often than a lesson in 
astronomy. In our books and magazines fiction vastly outweighs 
fact. By means of the radio Voliva’s argument for a flat earth is 
broadcasted from Zion City all round the world. 


Science teachers in the secondary schools occupy a strategic posi- 
tion for influencing the thought of the nation. They give all the 
instruction in science that most of the people ever get and they have 
the first chance at those who go on to the university. Upon such 
science teachers therefore rests the responsibility of presenting science 
in the beginning in its integral and humanistic aspects. I venture to 
say that such a presentation gives the best foundation for future 
specialization and abstraction. 


The science teacher has a double duty: (1) to train the student 
in a new way of thinking, and (2) to acquaint him with the mass 
of facts and laws that science has acquired, to see that he gets his 
share of the inheritance of the accumulated wisdom of the ages. No 
one can appreciate the aim and achievements of science unless he 
has had some practice in the experimental processes by which scientific 
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principles are discovered and established. Otherwise he will not 
be able to distinguish between genuine scientific discoveries and its 
pseudomorphs, the fakes, in after life. He will not know how to dis- 
tinguish the man who knows from the man who pretends to know. 
This ability is more important in a democracy than anywhere else. 
The danger in an aristocracy is that the people will respect and follow 
those that are not worthy. The danger in a democracy is that the 
people will fail to respect and follow those who are worthy of such 
confidence. Envy of the expert is a common human failing. We 
none of us are free from the desire to look down on those who have 
the right to look down upon us. We all of us take a secret delight 
in the humiliation of our superiors and we rejoice in disclosing the 
ignorance of those who know more than we do. This natural human 
weakness becomes a public menace when it is multiplied by a million. 
It accounts for the votes cast against Aristides the Just and for the 
disposition to elect as our representatives not the leaders of men but 
average men. This does not matter much in ordinary political affairs, 
for politics is not yet a science and there are many ways of reaching 
the same result. In science there is only one truth but an infinitude 
of falsehoods. A problem has a single solution. An unwise popular 
vote on a political question may bring a temporary calamity upon a 
nation, but an unsound popular opinion on a scientific question may 
bring permanent ruin to a race. It would not have mattered much 
if the legislature of Indiana had passed the bill fixing a fictitious value 
of Pi, but it would have made lots of trouble if the engineers and 
mathematicians of the world had adopted the wrong figure. The 
fate of the nation depends less on how the people cast their ballots 
than on how they combine their chromosomes. If one of your pupils 
should become president, you would properly take pride in it but you 
would not have benefited the nation nearly so much as if you should 
train one of your boys so that he could discover how to kill the corn- 
borer or make synthetic gasoline. For, whoever is president, the 
corn-borer keeps on boring and the gasoline keeps on burning. 


The main object of education in a democracy is not to teach the 
students how to vote right, but to train them how to think right. 
Under any form of government, in an autocracy no less than in a 
democracy, the real power lies in the people, and it is their individual 
conduct, guided by their personal beliefs, that determine whether the 
nation shall advance, stagnate, or retrograde. The most and the 
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best that any government can do to control the destiny of the nation is 
to provide a system of education such as will insure that every child 
has a chance to learn whatever is known about the world he is to live 
in and the consequences of his conduct. He should be taught how 
to steer his course by the fixed stars of fact, even though he may in 
after life prefer to follow a will o’ the wisp or shut his eyes and 
plunge ahead blindly. 
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FIFTH SESSION 


The fifth session met in the Red Room of Hotel La Salle. This 
was a joint meeting of the National Association of the Secondary- 
School Principals with the National Federation of State High-School 
Athletic Associations. The meeting was called to order at 2:15 p. m. 
Wednesday, February 27, 1924. 

The President of the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, Claude P. Briggs, introduced the President of the National 
Federation of State High-School Athletic Associations, George Ed- 
ward Marshall, Principal of High School, Davenport, Iowa. 

President Marshall in a few words presented the objects of the 
National Federation, in introducing the first speaker, MAyor JoHN L. 
GRIFFITH, COMMISSIONER OF ATHLETICS, “BiG TEN” CONFERENCE, 
Cuicaco, Ittrnors, who spoke from notes on A Sane Program of 
Competitive Athletics. 


A SANE PROGRAM OF COMPETITIVE ATHLETICS 
CoMMISSIONER OF ATHLETICS, Major JoHN L. GRIFFITHS 


We are asked to consider not only “A Program of Competitive 
Athletics” but “A Sane Program of Competitive Athletics.” Educa- 
tors are disturbed these days because not only our students but our 
citizens as well are devoting so much thought to school and college 
games and sports. I suppose this was in the minds of the committee 
that suggested the subject of this discussion. No one will deny that 
more people participated in athletics in 1923 than in 1916, that the 
newspapers devoted more space to sports last year than the year 
before the United States entered the World War, and that there were 
far more paid admissions at the games for the year that has just 
closed than for the twelve month period seven years earlier. It has 
been estimated that the annual sporting goods equipment business has 
multiplied three fold in the last few years. 

One of the reasons for the impetus that has been given sports 
may be attributed to our war experience. When the thought of the 
nation was concentrated on the problem of selecting four million boys 
who were physically qualified to represent us in the struggle at arms, 
quite naturally we laid more stress on things physical than we were 
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wont to do in times of peace. Further, these boys who were finally 
selected from some twenty-six million citizens were encouraged to 
participate in sports and to place a high value on physical perfection. 
When the war was won, we took stock and found that half of our 
boys were physically defective and we set about devising means for 
correcting this condition. In those days some suggested that it was 
the duty of the state to conserve the physical manhood of the nation 
by means of universal military training while others said, “No, the 
schools and colleges will solve this problem by administering com- 
prehensive programs of physical education.” 


Whatever causes may in the last analysis be held responsible for 
this unparalleled development of athletics, we may agree that at any 
rate we are giving more time and thought to physical matters than 
we did in pre-war days. This raises the question as to whether we 
are overstressing the physical. In some schools and colleges, un- 
doubtedly we have allowed our enthusiasm to run away with us, but 
since it has been found that not more than twelve per cent of the 
school childen of the nation are receiving adequate physical education, 
I believe that considering the nation as a whole we need give thought 
to constructive rather than restrictive measures. 


The second question that very naturally presents itself for con- 
sideration is whether we are setting up the right kind of programs in 
physical education to secure the best results. All, I am sure, will 
agree that this must be considered in terms of the greatest good to 
the greatest number. Some school administrators have gone about 
settling this question of how all of the students with whom they are 
concerned may be given the benefits of physical training by the sim- 
ple method of requiring all to enroll in the physical education classes 
and by providing proper instruction and equipment. This after all 
is the sensible way of guaranteeing that all of the students in the 
school will receive the benefits of the training. 


It should be suggested, however, that inter-institutional com- 
petitive athletics be developed in the schools and colleges before com- 
prehensive programs of physical education were devised and insti- 
tuted. Some one has said that competition is the life of trade. Per- 
haps it is the competitive feature that constitutes the chief reason 
for the remarkable growth of our highly organized athletics. Pos- 
sibly we could create more interest in some of our academic courses 
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by introducing the competitive idea. Certain it is that competition in 
athletics should not be limited to the playing activities of the teams 
on the field. Next fall the universities in the Western Conference 
are to be rated at the conclusion of the football season on the basis 
of the sportsmanship of crowds, teams, and coaches. The point that 
I wanted to call attention to, however, is that inter-institutional 
athletics developed first and then in most instances we set about broad- 
ening the scope of athletics and the other activities were likewise given 
encouragement. In many of our so-called athletic institutions, that 
is in colleges that are known far and near for the success which they 
have attained in intercollegiate athletics, very successful and satis- 
factory programs of physical education are now operative and, what is 
more, the machinery which created these various departments was 
set in motion by the athletic associations. In these institutions atten- 
tion is given the subnormal students by the remedial departments, 
nearly all of the students are enrolled in intramural athletic groups 
and the intercollegiate teams serve as an incentive and stimulus to 
the others. This refutes the argument so often advanced that the 
way to develop mass athletics is to abolish or curtail inter-institutional 
athletics. Perhaps if we were starting at the beginning we would 


go about this thing differently than we did, but now we have in the 
most of our schools athletic organizations full formed and experience 
teaches us that these organizations may be expanded so that the objec- 
tives of the physical education department may be realized. 


Three reasons may be advanced to explain why as much has not 
been accomplished by the physical education departments as we might 
wish. First, physical education is a comparatively new phase of edu- 
cation and consequently the men who have been chiefly responsible 
for its evolution have had to learn by trial and error. Much more 
should be accomplished in the second quarter of a century than in the 
first. Second, educators have in the main contented themselves with 
passing rules restricting athletics when a constructive attitude toward 
physical education might have accomplished more good. Third, there 
has not been any universal.agreement as to the objective of physical 
education or of the purpose of competitive athletics. This is to be 
expected since our ideas of the meaning of education and the function 
of the school have undergone radical changes in the last generation. 
The time was when we were told that the school existed for the pur- 
pose of giving information to the students; then it was held that 
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the main objective of school training was that of providing cultural 
training to those who attended the schools; later, intellectualism was 
considered the desideratum of education and the sole purpose of the 
school was believed to be that of developing scholars ; and then still 
later many believed that the function of the school was to train boys 
and girls to make a living. Today it is being suggested that the 
purpose of the school is to train for life and that the educator’s task 
is that of improving human nature. If we accept that conception of 
education may we not then agree that the purpose of athletics is two- 
fold: First, that of ministering to the physical needs of the students ; 
and, second, that of building character by improving the natural in- 
stincts and capacities of the students. If these conceptions of purpose 
of athletics be accepted, then the competitive athletic program may 
be judged solely as to whether or not it is so administered as to aid 
in the proper physical development of all students and whether it is 
making use of the play activities in developing those traits of char- 
acter, which are necessary for successful citizenship. The student 
who can sincerely voice the lines I quote in closing has caught a 
glimpse of the high ideals we wish to inculcate. 


Dear Lord, in the battle that goes on through life, 
I ask but a field that is fair, 

A chance that is equal with all in the strife, 

The courage to strive and to dare. 

And if I should win, let it be by the code 

With my faith and my honor held high, 

And if I should lose, let me stand by 

The road and cheer as the winners go by. 


So grant me to conquer, if conquer I can, 

By proving my worth in the fray, 

But teach me to lose like a regular man 

And not like a craven, I pray. 

Let me take off my hat to the 

Warriors who strode to victory, splendid and high, 
Yea, teach me to stand by the side of the road, 


And cheer as the winners go hy. 
—Berton Braley. 
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Mr. C. W. WHITTEN, STATE MANAGER OF INTERSCHOLASTIC 
ATHLETICS IN ILLINOIS, read his paper, Jnterscholastic Athletics and 
Their Management. 


INTERSCHOLASTIC ATHLETICS AND THEIR MANAGE- 
MENT 


State MANAGER, ILLINOIS HiGH-ScHoot ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION, 
C. W. WHITTEN 


The interscholastic aspects of high-school athletics so dominate 
the present situation or, at least, so completely absorb the public inter- 
est, that any adequate discussion of the present status and outlook of 
athletic activities must, of necessity, deal very largely with the inter- 
scholastic phases of the subject. It will be understood, then, that 
I am attacking the problems largely from the viewpoint of inter- 
school competition. 


Again I wish I might make it clear that while I shall devote a 
considerable portion of this paper to a discussion of the dangers inci- 
dent to athletics as at present conducted it must not be implied that 
I am therefore antagonistic to competitive athletics. I yield to no 
man in my faith in and my enthusiasm for the educational values 
potential in athletics. I have said and now repeat that if I had a 
son in high school and were required to choose for him between 
ninety minutes of properly supervised and directed athletics per day 
for two years or the same amount of time devoted to geometry or 
Latin as commonly taught I should unhesitatingly choose athletics. 


Let us consider briefly some of the more outstanding educational 
values of interscholastic athletics. And first we shall deal with what 
appears most obvious to the great mass of observers and which to 
many constitutes the sole merit, namely, the physical values. 


In my judgment the physical values of interscholastic athletics are 
of decidedly minor importance to the participants. I base my esti- 
mate on the general proposition that only those whose need for 
physical development and correction is negligible are eligible for the 
teams. On the other hand I have no evidence of any kind in support 
of the popular belief that the strenuous activities of interscholastic 
contests are in any way injurious. The so-called “athlete’s heart,” 
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the traditional over-developed muscles and similar evils seem largely 
imaginary. Specific cases are hard to locate. 


Mr. Geo. Huff, director of physical education and athletics at 
the University of Illinois, has made rather an exhaustive study of the 
fate of those Ilinois athletes who faced the examining boards created 
by the draft law. He found that the percentage of athletes failing to 
pass the army examinations was only about one-tenth of the percent- 
age of the country-wide levies similarly failing. This seems good 
evidence that these men were not injured by athletics. It is not, of 
course, evidence that they were benefited. It more likely means that 
to get on a team they had to pass a far more rigorous selective test 
than even that required for admission to the army. 


Major John L. Griffith makes the point that a desire to emulate 
the physical achievements of athletic heroes stimulates great numbers 
of lesser athletes to participate in athletic activities. I believe this 
point is well taken. The competitive games probably serve a fine 
purpose in setting up ideals of achievement toward which many hun- 
dreds who never “make the team” may bend their energies. 


Unquestionably one of the weakest points in American athletics 
is our disposition to indulge in them entirely by proxy. We have 
idolized and deified the “champion” to the point of absurdity. I once 
heard Commissioner J. J. Tigert tell of participating, while a student 
at Oxford, England, in many a competitive game with few or no 
spectators. Those who, in America, would ordinarily have been 
spectators were themselves engaged in athletic activities. In America 
we are still too intent upon the applauding thousands and the bulging 
coffers to get the greatest physical benefits or, for that matter, the 
greatest social and moral values from our competitive athletics. 


Hugh Fullerton has pointed out that whereas America regu- 
larly produces some of the greatest athletes in the world yet in 
proportion to our population we have fewer of them than many 
countries. The full utilization of the values of athletics will neces- 
sitate a much wider participation in them than now prevails. 


There is another aspect of the physical values of athletics which 
ought to submit to a scientific method of inquiry, namely: To what 
extent do the training rules imposed upon athletes serve to develop 
fixed life habits? Do the dietary practices demanded by coaches, 
the avoidance of narcotics and stimulants, the securing of adequate 
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' 
sleep and proper exercise fix habits that persist? As stated, this is 
something about which we ought not to have to guess. But I know 
uf no study that has been undertaken to determine these matters. 


Turning to the intellectual values potential in athletics, there 
can be no doubt that athletics might under proper conditions afford 
excellent opportunity for the development of mental alertness, keen- 
ness of discernment, promptness of decision, and general intellec- 
tual initiative. But, as practiced, the chief aim of coaching seems 
to be to reduce all of these factors to an irreducible minimum. 
Former president Meikeljohn of Amherst College has pointed out 
that only in a very limited sense can intercollegiate games be called 
games, “between colleges,” or between the college students, or even 
between the teams participating. They are primarily games between 
coaches. The losing team not infrequently loses because of some 
departure from instructions risked by a too venturesome or in- 
dependent team or captain. To be sure the ability to follow instruc- 
tions in detail is an accomplishment of no mean value and due 
credit should be given to those teams and individuals that give 
some evidence of having achieved some degree of proficiency in it. 
Let us at least evaluate it as highly as we can for there is little 
else of intellectual value now emerging from intercholastic athletics 
of either high-school or college grade. 


But from my viewpoint the chief educational values of com- 
petitive athletics are social and moral. And so impressed am I with 
the large social and moral values potential in athletics that I am 
sure I could easily devote my whole allotted time to a discussion 
of them. But I must content myself with a mere mention of them. 


There are to begin with all of those virtues of self control, 
courage, team work, and co-operation, the submergence of the self 
in the interest of the group, a sort of unselfish loyalty and devotion 
to a social unit, virtues of which all society today stands so much in 
need. Athletic games afford an opportunity for the practice and 
development of these virtues that is probably not offered by any 
other high-school activity. 


Then there are the further virtues of courtesy to opponents, 
the attitude and practice of fair play, the cultivation of the ameni- 
ties that govern the conduct of gentlemen, in short all of those 
virtues which we popularly sum up in the term good sportsman- 
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ship which may be defined as the practice of the golden rule in the 
competitive activities of life. 


With all of these values inherent in athletics, is it strange that 
one might choose them as superior for educational purposes to some 
of the other high-school subjects? 


And I must point out some administrative values in organized 
athletics. In the first place they use up great stretches of the 
“leisure” time that constitutes such a menace to many boys who 
are immeasurably better off in the “gym” or on the athletic field 
than they would be in the unwholesome resorts that make so strong 
a bid for their patronage. And, secondly, athletic contests afford 
an excellent opportunity for a “blowing off of the steam” whose 
escape seems more or less impeded by the more conventional high- 
school activities. 


Now, I believe it is perfectly legitimate to utilize athletic con- 
tests as a sort of avenue of expression of this exuberance on the part 
cf high-school pupils. In so far as this restlessness is really due to 
youthful exuberance, the “pep” meetings, the organized rooting, and 
the various concomitants of athletic contests are a perfect avenue 
of expression for it, and under proper direction these may become 
adequate substitutes for hazing, class-cutting conspiracies, and 
“roughneck” activities, all of which are demoralizing, and destructive 
to educational efforts. 


But when we permit our interscholastic contests to become the 
avenue of escape for all the neurotic, jazz hysteria of the entire 
community,—of the sensational newspapers, that usually have no 
ideals above advertising and income, of commercial clubs and 
“boosters” clubs whose highest conceptions of ethics are all com- 
prehended in the ambition to “put the town on the map,” of that 
class of respectable materialists who loudly proclaim that “nothing 
succeeds like success,” of the town sports and gamblers, of the 
hangers-on of pool rooms and smoke shops, why, my friends, we 
overload our safety-valve and our educational engine instead of 
blowing off blows up with tremendous mortality to educational ideals 
and outcomes. 


And that is exactly what happens when the clamorous, anti- 
educational, sporting elements of the community undertake to direct 
or to exert any appreciable influence upon the high-school athletics. 
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And it is in these anti-educational aims and practices that the 
dangers of athletics originate. 


In general the processes and outcomes of high-school activities 
are rather too subtle and intangible to engage the attention of the 
average lay mind. The man on the street seldom offers suggestions 
as to either the matter or method of Latin, or geometry, or even 
of the so-called vocational subjects. It is seldom, even, that economic 
or sociological truth arouses more than a passing protest, particu- 
larly if administered with the proper sugar coating of tribute to the 
constitution or to the flag. 


But the methods and outcomes of athletic contests are so con- 
spicuously tangible that they constitute a very vulnerable point of 
attack for those material minded folk who find in athletics a prom- 
ising outlet for the expression of their individual and community 
egos. Here is a field in which the “sports editor” vies with the 
“sport” for supremacy as an educational authority. The habitué of 
the smoke shop and the pool room affects to instruct the high- 
school principal and the coach in the accepted ethics or, rather, 
absence of ethics, of competitive athletics. 


If the gambler can but have his say as to the methods of coach- 
ing or perhaps even in the choice of a coach, he will manifest his 
loyalty to the school and the community by betting on the games. 
The alumnus out of sheer love for alma mater, coupled with the 
laudable desire to win a little personal prestige, demands a hearing. 
The bewildered Rotarian cannot quite see what there is to “boost’’ 
unless the school men themselves toss their educational ideals into 
the discard and go in for advertising the community. And even 
the ladies of the bridge club think it is horrid that our team 
shouldn’t win the championship. 


Of course the situation is simplified somewhat by the identity 
of aim of all these agencies in spite of the diverse motives animat- 
ing them. It is, in short, a winning team. Every educational aim 
whether it be physical, intellectual, social, or moral must be sacri- 
ficed to this end. No fantastic, nonsensical, visionary ideals of good 
sportsmanship will be permitted to get in the way of the attainment 
of this end. 


Now I do not underestimate the desirability of winning a 
fair proportion of competitive games. I believe the habit of losing 
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is most demoralizing and very destructive of those qualities of mind 
which make for steadfast endeavor and genuine accomplishment. 
] want my school to win its reasonable share. When the condi- 
tion are favorable, once in a while, I want it to win a championship. 
But when the passion for winning becomes an obsession, a fetish 
before which educators must kneel and bump their foreheads on 
the ground, a juggernaut whose relentless wheels press the very 
life out of all our educational aims and ideals, I believe it is time 
to pause and take stock. 


To be sure, the commercial aspects of athletics are all wrapped 
up with this demand for a winning team. As long as high-school 
athletics are financed by the gate receipts, there is a constant 
tendency on the part of school men to covet a winning team if only 
to replenish the athletic treasury. Personally I should be glad to 
see the time come when the expenses for athletics are paid from the 
same budget as are all other legitimate school expenses. I believe 
such a practice would eliminate from the athletic situation one of the 
most powerful influences for evil. 


One of the most deplorable outcomes of this materialistic at- 
titude toward athletics is the popular delusion that athletes must 
be “hard boiled.” This is a delusion to which high-school boys 
are particularly susceptible. The average high-school boy is still 
subject to the imitative instinct. Many of the practices affected by 
the youth of this period are taken on through a desire to emulate 
some hero. These emulations may be good or evil. When the 
school athletics yield to the influence of that faction whose aims are 
materialistic and commercial the chances are that the ideals of 
culture and refinement receive short shrift. It is essential to ath- 
letic success that those social refinements we profess to cherish must 
be discarded? Are the profanity and vulgarity of the moral pervert 
the essential collateral evidence of athletic prowess? Is the ob- 
scenity of the brothel a necessary adjunct of physical virility? 


I would not for the world imply that such attitudes and prac- 
tices are universal or that they would be tolerated for a minute by 
such men and women as are assembled here. I have visited athletic 
team practices that, while they may have lacked something of classic 
elegance of expression, yet as far as cleanness of language was con- 
cerned were on a par with other classes of the school. Why should 
they not be? Yet I can assure you out of my personal experiences 
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that these evils are far too common amongst high-school athletes. 
And the disheartening feature of the case is that in the face of these 
gross practices many coaches are wholly complacent and uncon- 
cerned. It is their function to teach the technique of winning games. 
Let their academic colleagues look after the effeminate virtues. 
Athletics demand red-blooded manhood. 


Now it were far better that athletic fields be plowed up and 
planted to beans than that such conceptions gain a permanent foot- 
hold. And school men must awake to the necessity of combating 
these evils. No fancied security of tenure through a popularity 
won by catering to these destructive interests can justify a school 
man in condoning or tolerating practices which nullify all the other 
activities of the school. The very recognition of the unquestioned 
values of athletics stimulates me to combat as vigorously as I can all 
those sinister and pernicious influences and practices which tend to 
creep in so insidiously and which bid fair, if they cannot be elimi- 
nated or controlled, so to stigmatize competitive athletics in the 
minds of thoughtful people that we shall be forced to abandon in- 
terschool athletics entirely to the great detriment of our pupils and 
loss to our communities. 


I am here today as a representative of the Illinois High-School 
Athletic Association. Our constitution announces that our object 
“shall be to protect the athletic interests of the high schools belong- 
ing to this Association and to promote pure athletic sport.” In the 
prosecution of these aims our Association of 725 co-operating high 
schools can accomplish, and has accomplished, far more in eliminat- 
ing the evils of competitive athletics than could possibly be accom- 
plished without such co-operation. I am confident that we are 
building up a morale in Illinois that is going to exert a tremendous 
influence in establishing interscholastic games on a firm educational 
foundation. 


But from the very nature of the problems the operation of our 
Association in a local situation must be more or less formal and 
mechanical. It is our function to apply and enforce rules that have 
been formally adopted by our 725 schools in a representative as- 
sembly. The backing of this great association constitutes a power- 
ful lever in the hands of any principal in conflict with the anti- 
educational forces of his community. 
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But in the main it must of necessity devolve upon the principal 
and his assistants to mold the sentiment of his community in support 
of the educational aims of athletics. Only by the intimate personal 
presentation and appeal can the general public be educated to the 
support we covet. And there are certain self-seeking interests that 
will remain permanently in an attitude of antagonism and revolt. 
We should strive to reconcile these interests by education but never 
by compromise. 


For the last two years our Association has attempted to render 
assistance in this educational work by sending the State Manager to 
such communities as will give him an opportunity to speak. He 
attempts as well as he may to express the aims and ideals of the 
Association. It is believed that this sort of co-operation with the 
local school men may render more effective service in promoting our 
ideals. 


So, with a clear comprehension of both the values and dangers 
of competitive athletics, through the ceaseless vigilance and en- 
deavor of educators, through the co-operation of all of the con- 
structive forces of society, through the work of state associations 
both by means of rules and through educational propaganda, through 


conciliation and concession when possible without compromising our 
ethical principles and through a straight out fight when there seems 
no other recourse, we are striving in Illinois to eliminate the con- 
spicuous evils and to preserve to our high-school pupils the equally 
conspicuous values of our interscholastic athletics. 


Dr. L. W. Smitu, Principat oF JotieT Townsuip HicH 
ScHoot, JoLieT, ILLINOIS, AND SECRETARY OF THE NATIONAL 
FEDERATION OF STATE HiGH-ScHoot ATHLETIC ASSOCIATIONS, 
spoke without notes on the necessity of nation-wide standardization 
of interscholastic athletics. 
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SIXTH SESSION 


The sixth session of the association was called to order by Presi- 
dent C. P. Briggs at 9:18 a. m. Thursday, February 28, 1924. This 
session was a joint conference of the National Association of Deans 
of Women and the National Association of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals held in the Ball Room of Hotel La Salle. President Briggs 
called upon Principat J. E. ARMSTRONG, ENGLEWoop H1cH ScHoo., 
CHICAGo, to open the discussion, The Needs of the High-School Girl, 
Mr. Armstrong read his paper, As the Principal Sees Them. 


THE NEEDS OF THE HIGH-SCHOOL GIRL 
AS THE PRINCIPAL SEES THEM 


Principat J. E. ARMSTRONG, ENGLEwoop HicH ScHoor, CHIcaco, 
ILLINOIS 


The position of dean of girls added to our high schools a few 
years ago is being recognized wherever tried under proper conditions 
as a most valuable administrative function. In Chicago the position 
was inaugurated thirteen years ago by former Superintendent Ella 
Flagg Young partly because she thought the girls were not receiving 
a fair share of attention and partly to counteract the sorority move- 
ment. While these two objects have been accomplished, we recognize 
that there is a much greater object attained than was then in mind. 


In order to ascertain the attitude of a sufficiently large group of 
high-school principals to form a group opinion a questionnaire was 
sent to sixty principals of high schools in the North Central territory 
and their reaction tabulated. From the replies received it is found 
that 80 per cent of the schools represented have deans of girls ; 89 per 
cent of these teach one or more classes and in most cases two or 
three in the largest schools ; 39 per cent direct all girls’ organizations ; 
34 per cent have supervision of class organizations ; 66 per cent main- 
tain a system of senior sponsors that have charge of first year groups. 
The amount of time devoted to advising girls on personal affairs 
varies from 10 per cent to 75 per cent with an average of 40 per cent ; 
33 per cent have funds for conducting social functions supplied by 
parent teachers’ clubs, by woman’s clubs, or by the organizations 
concerned in the school; 60 per cent of them visit the homes in an 
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official way while but two maintain a visiting teacher or social service 
teacher as an assistant to the dean. This teacher has nothing to do 
with the truant officer’s work. Fifty-nine per cent have a scholarship 
fund which is either loaned or made a gift and in some cases both, 
and in 30 per cent of these schools the dean is the chief administrator 
of this fund which is raised usually by the pupils, teachers, parents, 
or other citizens and in one case by a memorial bequest ; in most cases, 
however, by the efforts of the pupils themselves. Seventy per cent 
of the deans have charge of the discipline of girls for offenses in- 
volving improper clothing, breach of etiquette, moral obliquity, and 
frivolous conduct toward boys. All teach citizenship, proper relation 
to parents, to teachers, to school, and to community. Two-thirds of 
them teach girls something of their duty to their church, and all teach 
girls to care for their health. 

In two schools no one is named as dean but the functions of 
that official are distributed among a number of women teachers who 
have charge of from one hundred to four hundred girls each. These 
teachers have other functions not assigned to deans, such as care of 
study halls, etc. This seems to the writer to miss the unifying func- 
tion of the dean and the possibility of building up school spirit, which 
is more difficult to attain with girls. 

The last question asked of the principals was their estimate of 
the office of dean. Seventy-five per cent of them answered this ques- 
tion and every one spoke of it in the most enthusiastic terms. The 
replies are too lengthy to quote here, but may be summarized as 
follows : 


“Cannot be over-estimated.” 

“A necessary official.” 

“Most essential.” 

“Of very great importance.” 

“Essential to adjust the girl to her environment and to life.” 
“Absolutely necessary.” 

“Very valuable if not too much attention is paid to emotional life.” 


We may well ask why such warm praise by so large a group of 
those who have introduced this department. In answer to this I 
would like to call attention first to the fact that our high schools, espe- 
cially in the large cities, are obliged to care for a larger enrollment 
year by year. It is scarcely a generation ago that our largest high 
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schools enrolled less than a thousand pupils and many less than five 
hundred. Today we have from five to ten times those numbers. 
Formerly a principal could know by name the most of his pupils, 
and the teachers were the personal advisers of their small groups of 
pupils. Today a teacher in our large high schools may teach as many 
as one hundred fifty to three hundred pupils. In all this herding 
together of larger numbers, girls suffer more than boys because they 
are less independent and more sensitive. Boys look out for their 
own rights or even their supposed rights while girls will submit as 
a rule rather than fight. Girls follow directions better than boys 
and suffer rather than make known their grievances, especially in a 
public way. The dean becomes the confidential adviser and personal 
friend of the girls if she is equal to her task, while the average woman 
teacher by the very nature of her work as a class room teacher unfits 
herself for the most intimate relation to the girls. She must train 
herself to secure prompt obedience. She must curb all deviations 
from the standard type of conduct. She must dominate to a certain 
extent the personality of her pupils and just so far as she develops 
herself in this direction she becomes the cold, drillmaster described 
as “the schoolmarm.” If she shows any leniency to one she is ac- 


cused of being unfair to others. The dean must observe the mother 
spirit of love for the wayward. 


When schools were small a generation ago, the school day closed 
in the early afternoon. There were several hours of daylight left 
for extra curriculum activities. They did not have to be considered 
at all as a part of the school work. A prominent preacher com- 
plained of the writer that “while he did not begin his school with 
prayer, he closed it with a dance.” These were considered by many 
people at that time as two offenses against the then called “modern 
education.” Today the school that does not conduct social functions 
and provide proper amusement finds its student body at the public 
dance hall and even worse places of amusement. 


With the growth of the size of the school it soon became apparent 
that some teachers were better adapted than others to teach certain 
subjects, and that some were more skillful in conducting pupil ac- 
tivities. Every teacher now is a specialist and few are capable of 
supervising all the activities that his division of pupils demands. This 
work must be in the hands of a specialist if it is to succeed. May 
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the time come when the schools of education will offer coursesin dean- 
ship as they now do in football coaching. 


The modern high school is no longer a little monarchy ruled by 
a czar or an oligarchy ruled by a faculty of lesser czars, but a democ- 
racy in which all its citizens have a voice. Social functions are as 
essential to this little nation as to the nation at large. Some of 
these citizens come from homes where the standard of living ig far 
below the average of the community. Some are from homes whitere 
permanent discord reigns, some are from dens of vice and moral 
degradation. All these need to be treated with sympathy and due 
consideration for their home environment. No one better than a 
sympathetic dean, who does not have to hold up the same measuring 
rod of conduct to all, can break through the shell of reserve of a timid 
or over-sensitive or vicious girl. The business of living together and 
having the proper regard for the rights of others is as great a problem 
for the schools with regard to the children of the rich as to those of 
the poor. In fact the office and social rooms of the dean are the 
laboratory in which the secret of living well and happily is being 
taught. Can a high school afford to be without this department? 


The dean of girls might well be called the dean of boys, too, for 
no social functions of the school can be conducted without considering 
both sexes. The word social is often narrowed down to mean dances 
and tea parties. These are, of course, included but they are but a 
drop in the bucket. Among the duties in addition to the personal 
service above mentioned, might be enumerated the following: 


Girls’ Reserves. 

Red Cross. 

Christmas Baskets. 

Special Dancing Classes. 
Luncheons to Special Groups. 
Small Social Group Parties. 
Junior Prom. 

Senior Reception. 

Class Day. 

Alumni Reception. 
Parent-Teacher Reception. 
Faculty Receptions. 
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One of the most humanizing pieces of work accomplished by the 
deans is the system of senior sponsors by which a senior girl or boy 
takes charge of a little group of six to ten first year pupils. The 
time was when the older boys of the school played all kinds of pranks 
on the beginners, making life as miserable as possible for them. They 
were directed to the basement or the attic for rooms that were near 
by, and told wrong names for teachers, and made to do ridiculous 
stunts for the amusement of the sophisticated upper class boys in 
imitation of college hazers. Now a small group of first year pupils 
is met by their sponsor once every two weeks for a game or a story, 
or for help on their lessons. The boys play checkers with members 
of their group or go out and play a game of hand ball or make a tour 
of the shops and laboratories to show them the wonderful school they 
are in. 

Only two schools have added a social service teacher to the dean’s 
department. In order to give some idea of the kind of work this 
assistant performs, the following tabulation of cases handled the 
last semester is given: 

Cases reported to Associated Charities 

Children requiring a home placed 

Homes investigated for suitable place for same 

Adjusted programs after home visit 

Home conditions investigated 

Employment for part time found for pupils 

Visits made on account of failures in scholarship 

Clothing supplied 

Thefts investigated 

Problem cases investigated for teachers 

Cases sent to private physician 

To clinics 

Reported to parents for deafness 

For goiter 

For bad teeth 

To housing bureau 

Psychopathic cases reported 

Cases referred to juvenile protective 

Delinquencies investigated 

Loan scholarships placed 

Cases referred to boy and girl reserves 
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Graduates of two-year course returned after home visit, 
to take four year course 


This is by no means all the cases handled by the visiting teacher 
but simply those pertaining to the dean’s department. 


Another undertaking which has been introduced into our schools 
largely on account of the work of the dean is the maintenance of a 
scholarship fund. More than half of the schools investigated report 
a scholarship fund. In some cases this fund is used to send pupils 
to college and in others to assist pupils who would be unable to com- 
plete their high-school course without such assistance. In the opinion 
of the writer and several of the contributors it would be better to 
confine the assistance to high-school courses since a large part of 
such funds is raised by the efforts of high-school pupils and a much 
larger number of pupils would be helped compared with the few 
that could go to college. The appeal also is much more direct to help 
those of their own number who would like to continue in school rather 
than to help those who go from their group to a higher institution 
where few of the workers themselves can hope to go. The case is 
different when the funds are contributed by outsiders. The pupils 
of my school raised $2,000 last year for this fund and it is the means 
of keeping many pupils in school. In the opinion of the writer it is 
better to loan this money without interest rather than to make it a 
gift. The loan fund and the assistance of the visiting teacher have 
greatly increased the efficiency of the dean in my school. 


It is apparent from the statistics gathered for this paper that the 
work of the deans is not standardized even in the large schools. Great 
progress, however, is being made in this direction, and such assemblies 
of deans from all parts of the United States as we have at this meet- 
ing must result in great good for the help of our high-school girls. 
I believe there is no doubt in the minds of the principals of all our 
high schools that have been so fortunate as to secure the right kind 
of a teacher as dean of girls and who have surrounded her with the 
conditions necessary for her work, that the needs of our girls are 
being splendily met, their personality developed, citizenship elevated, 
and character refined by the work of our deans of girls. 

At this juncture President Briggs introduced Miss Agnes E. 
Wells, President of the National Assocaition of Deans of Women, 
and Dean of Women, Indiana University. Miss Wells spoke briefly 
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of the aims and hopes of the National Association of Deans of 
Women. 


Miss JEANNETTE McDonatp, DEAN oF GIRLS OF TECHNICAL 
HicH Scuoot, OMAHA, NEBRASKA, read her paper, How These 
Needs Are Met by a Dean of Girls. 


HOW THESE NEEDS ARE MET BY A DEAN OF GIRLS 


DEAN OF GiRLS, JEANNETTE MCDONALD, TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL, 
OmaAHA, NEBRASKA 


For every girl in the high schools of the United States ten years 
ago, there are three today; for every one twenty years ago, there 
are four today; and for every one thirty years ago there are ten 
today. This increase in high-school attendance is to be attributed 
mainly to two causes: the growing belief that a high-school educa- 
tion is a distinct business asset, and the compulsory education laws 
which in many states require school attendance of every child under 
sixteen. In Nebraska high-school enrollment has increased 2539% 
in thirty years. 

In 1890 the high-school student body was a highly selected 
group, composed mostly of boys and girls from cultured homes— 
homes where books and pictures, good taste and good cheer made an 
adequate foundation upon which to build the academic work of the 
high school of a generation ago. I recall a class which I taught 
some fifteen years ago. There was scarcely a pupil in that class 
whose parents were not well-educated. I was teaching the sons 
and daughters of lawyers, doctors, ministers, teachers. In those 
days the shifting of responsibility for the conduct of the child from 
the school to the home was a logical procedure. His parents were 
quite as capable of dealing with the problem as were the school 
officials. The latter felt, and rightly, that their obligation was met 
when the parents were notified. This custom still persists in most 
high schools, though the returns today do not justify the expendi- 
ture of time, effort, and money. 

Today the percentage of high-school students who come from 
adequately equipped homes is shockingly less than it was even ten 
years ago. The bulk of the increase in attendance, then, is to be 
accounted for in the great influx of young people from families 
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whose highest ambition for their children even ten years ago did 
not exceed the possible completion of the eighth grade. In seven 
years I have found among the parents I have had occasion to inter- 
view only one who is a graduate of a high school. For the most 
part these parents have had little of formal schooling. They are 
hard working, and honest, and ambitious for their children; but 
they are quite unable to furnish, or even to grasp the need of fur- 
nishing for the growing child, the proper environment. Neither 
have they the preparation for dealing with the adolescent. Their 
energy goes to the struggle for food, clothing, and shelter; and they 
are all too often unable to supply these necessities in sufficient 
quantity. They look to the school, and justly, I believe, to do what- 
ever is necessary to make of their son or daughter a social asset. 
The opportunities for schooling which they have not had, and which 
they are struggling to give their children seem to them a panacea 
for all ills. The notice saying that their girl has not met the re- 
quirements of the school is a blow, against which they do not know 
how to defend themselves, other than by berating the girl and 
blaming the teacher. Haven’t they done their part? Why doesn’t 
the school do its part? 


Some vf us are still trying to run our high schools on the plan 
of thirty years ago. The personnel of the student group today bears 
no resemblance to that of the last generation. The needs of our 
group have changed, but we still strive in many places to meet those 
needs with antiquated machinery. Theoretically the responsibility 
for the social, moral, and religious life of the child should fall upon 
the parents. Practically this responsibility cannot be met in the 
homes until we grow in every community a set of parents capable 
of dealing with the very complicated problem of supplying the 
environment, the activities, and the high ideals necessary for the 
rurture of a well-rounded social being. 


It is difficult for those of us who belong to the last generation 
tc realize that the day when the high school’s sole responsibility 
for scholarship is past. A new vision of the school’s obligation to 
the community has broadened our field and increased our task, 
until nothing that affects the life of the girl or boy is extraneous to 
the interest of the school and its officials. 


Most of the girls in our high schools today are between the 
ages of fourteen and eighteen. A few are under fourteen, more 
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perhaps are over eighteen ; but the mass will be found to be within 
the given limits—the age of change and unrest. What are the needs 
of these girls? 


Perhaps there is nothing so soul satisfying to the administra- 
tive officer as the well organized plan for the year’s work—a 
teacher’s schedule, a room schedule, a program card for every 
pupil, and everything in readiness to push the button on the opening 
morning. It does seem that it should all work smoothly. The first 
day, as we all know too well, closes with chaos in the vicinity of the 
main offices. Most complaints are easily adjusted. But here is 
Mary who weeps because she has been assigned to sewing, or cook- 
ing, or biology, or almost anything. It doesn’t matter just what— 
Mary is fifteen. She had a vision of what her program might be ; 
and lo! it seems to be something else. Mary’s troubles are real to 
Mary at fifteen—more real, more serious, more poignant than they 
will ever be again. She needs to confer with someone not immersed 
in the general rush of routine duties; someone with time, patience, 
and understanding, to whom she may pour out the cause of her dis- 
satisfaction. It is useless to tell her she must follow her program. 
She is fifteen and unhappy. The school exists to serve her in the 
interests of the community. It is vital that Mary shall approach 
her work happily. Nobody can estimate the value of Mary as an 
asset if she determines to make her life a success; nobody can esti- 
mate her possibilities for harm, if she remains discontented. The 
school must not fail. Here is a task for a dean of girls. 


There are other unhappy Marys in every school ; and of no two 
are the causes of their miseries, real or imaginary, identical. Some- 
times it is a broken family—the father and mother have separated ; 
or there is a step-parent. Sometimes there is financial depression in 
the home; the father out of work; the mother ill. The prolonged 
interview with Mary brings out the real cause of her distress. The 
vital task is to help her adjust her difficulties, to see them in their 
right relation, to recognize herself as a responsible member of 
society whose business it is to live in peace and comparative happi- 
ness with her family. Sometimes it is necessary to see the step- 
father or mother and to smooth the way for Mary’s new resolution 
to find an opportunity to function. Such adjustments are the 
province of a dean of girls. 
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There is another Mary who, together with one or two special 
chums, thinks herself sophisticated. She and her companions have 
been exposed to much misinformation about sex. This for:ns the 
basis of vulgar, obscene notes, which pass current among the girls 
and boys who, because of ignorance, are attracted by such. From 
time to time, all too infrequently, these notes are intercepted. Here 
is a plague spot revealed. On whom shall devolve the task of elimi- 
nating the poison and putting in its place the beautiful truth about 
the beginnings of life? These impressionable fifteen-year-old Marys 
are eager for the truth. They want to know. It is useless to send 
for their parents. If, as parents, they were capable of doing their 
duty by Mary, she would have been inoculated against the disease 
of obscenity. Her mind would not have been soiled with vulgarity. 
Who then shall help patiently, understandingly, effectively? Who 
but the dean of girls? 


In every high school is the girl who tries to conceal her real 
complexion from the world. She admires lips of carmine, such as 
blaze on the covers of cheap fiction magazines. She affects the 
plucked and penciled eyebrow; she likes her lashes separated with 
messy black pigment; and she especially admires the vivid orange- 
red cheek bones, surrounded with an undue amount of powder ap- 
plied in hasty daubs, or slightly revealed through a solid mask 
cf whitewash. Who shall deliberately, persistently, gently, convey 
to her the fact that our external appearance is not our own business, 
except in the privacy of our own rooms; that, when we go forth to 
mingle with our kind, good taste demands that we shall consider 
the standards of those with whom we would associate, and that 
we may not offend with impunity? Here again is work for a dean 
of girls. 

Closely allied to the girl with the excessive make up, is the girl 
who wears inappropriate clothing. If long dresses are fashionable, 
hers are the longest ; if tight skirts are worn, hers are the tightest ; 
if short sleeves are in vogue, hers are the shortest; if earrings are 
dangling, hers are most conspicuous for their length, breadth, and 
brilliancy. One girl so arrayed seems like fifty. She is omni- 
present. Her chosen field for conquest is the gathering place of 
the athletic teams. These heroes seem to be especially susceptible 
to this type of girl. She will walk through a group of boys, and 
by some art known only to her, touch with her elbow, or hand, or 
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foot every boy in the group with the result that some boy or boys 
will follow her down the corridor or the street as she, with apparent 
innocence, goes on her way. Who shall deal with the school 
“vamp”? Whose shall be the task of laboring to bring about a 
change, or deciding that the school is better without this particular 
center of insidious influence? The lines must be carefuily drawn. 
Here is not the place for hasty decision. Evidence must be con- 
clusive. The gathering of evidence requires time; the evaluation, 
judgment ; and the decision, courage. Who in a school faculty will 
undertake the task except the dean of girls? 


Katherine, ambitious, determined, trustful, with home condi- 
tions wholly inadequate to help her fulfill her ambition, wishes a 
high-school diploma. Her mother has not learned to read or write. 
The family finances are low. She needs clothing and school supplies. 
She doesn’t wish to be an object of charity, but she does need money. 
Can we find a place for her to work after school? She can take 
care of children. Perhaps there will be an opening later ; but in the 
meantime she must continue. A loan is arranged for. Katherine 
borrows on her note whatever she needs to meet immediate de- 
mands. Katherine’s private financial affairs must not be known 
to her fellow students. Her business transactions must be carried 
on confidentially. Who shall manage this and all similar cases? 
Who so well as the dean of girls? 


I have been citing individual cases—cases with which I have 
had to deal. Every girl who is not happily adjusted to her sur- 
roundings at home or at school becomes a problem. To ignore her 
or to deal with her inadequately is reckless. The routine and pub- 
licity of the main office is little suited to the intimate interview. 
Whether it be dissatisfaction with a program, failure in the home, 
excessive use of cosmetics, vulgarity, extreme dress, lack of ma- 
terial resources, or the petty discipline which results from friction 
in the class room, irregular attendance, and undue tardiness, every 
high school has its quota of such problems, and should have an 
official whose special function it is to study the affected pupils and 
lessen, at least, the possibilities of permanent harm. 


I am devoting the greater part of my discussion to those in- 
timate problems which must be dealt with sympathetically, firmly, 
and above all privately—those problems the solution of which re- 
quires so much attention and patience—those problems which are 
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most vital in the lives of the adolescent girls affected. But there is 
another and a larger group of girls of whom the dean must think. 


In every high school, as in every other group, the normal, 
healthy girls predominate and the needs of these girls should be 
the chief concern of every dean of girls; for, from among these 
must come the women who are to be the leaders in the community 
life of the next generation. These girls need a vision of what their 
lives should be. They must make their ideals effective through 
activities ; they must develop character through accepting responsi- 
bility ; they must be practiced in co-operation; they must, in fact, 
be prepared for a more adequate motherhood than were the girls 
of the past generations. Wherever one thousand, two thousand, or 
more young people are gathered together there is unlimited oppor- 
tunity for girls to get the vision of a larger social service, through 
direction of their interests. 


It is a physical impossibility for a dean to come in close personal 
touch with every normal girl in a large high school ; but it is essential 
that a line of influence be established between the dean and each 
girl. The latter must come to feel that influence and to know that 
the way from her to the dean is open and inviting. 


In no way can a dean so directly reach all normal girls as through 
an organization with membership dependent only on enrolment. A 
girls’ presence in the school makes her perforce a member of the 
organized group. Girls desire popularity and leadership, and in an 
organization they readily see an opportunity to have their efficiency 
recognized. 


In planning an organization including all girls, care must be 
taken to arrange for a widespread distribution of responsibilities. It 
is most desirable to have as many sets of officers and committees as 
there are classes in the school. Girls will approve a plan which calls 
for six or eight presidents, as many vice-presidents and secretaries, 
with the same number of sets of committees. Each section may work 
separately at times ; at other times, in conjunction with other sections. 
The executive committee should be composed of officers of all sections. 
Each section may have charge of a general assembly at least twice a 
year. Thus the girls will have experience in planning and carrying 
through a program, with all that such an exercise entails of selection, 
preparation, and direction. Every committee of every section should 
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have a member in each of the smaller units of the school, so that 
information concerning any project undertaken by a committee may 
reach all girls directly. 


Such an organization as this would not and should not overlap 
in any way a self-government plan which may be functioning. This 
organization should devote itself wholly to questions which especially 
pertain to girls—questions which the girls feel should not be discussed 
in mixed assemblies. 


In a high school attended by both boys and girls we know how 
rarely a girl is elected president of any group if there is a boy in 
line. In a high school which graduated its first class in 1876, the 
election of a girl to the presidency of the senior class for the first 
time was considered of sufficient importance to be noted on the front 
page of a leading paper. In this particular school the girls have prob- 
ably predominated in every class. Women need to develop con- 
fidence in each other. Why not begin the development with the high 
school girl? 


The unostentatious directing of such an organization as I have 
so briefly sketched will consume both time and thought but will yield 
large returns. Through it the dean may touch the life of every girl. 
Through it she may awaken in the girl a desire for social service, and 
give her a means of training the forces within her, of recognizing 
her human relationships, and of making the best use of her social 
and material environment. Arranging programs, planning entertain- 
ments, establishing standards of conduct and scholarships, writing 
notes of sympathy, finding ways of being helpful, developing a sense 
of at-oneness with all the girls of the school, of the neighborhood, of 
the world—these are specific lines along which a group of organized 
girls may move. 


Every high school in which girls are enrolled must eventually 
have the services of a woman specialist, or of several women special- 
ists, whose duty it shall be to create an atmosphere and develop an 
influence which shall pervade the life of every girl and make it possible 
for her to experience the joy of becoming a well-rounded woman 
whose privilege it is to serve. All of this has become the province 
of the high school since our student body is no longer a selected 


group. 
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Mrs. W. S. HEFFERAN OF THE PARENT-TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
oF Cuicaco addressed the meeting without manuscript on How They 
Are Being Met by the Parent. 


HOW THEY ARE BEING MET BY THE PARENT 


Mrs. W. S. HEFFERAN, PARENT-TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, CHICAGO, 
ILLINOIS 


The discussion on this occasion covers the most critical period in 
the life of the individual—adolescence—a period which is the acid 
test for both home and school as far as training is concerned. Be- 
cause of the inadequacy of most homes the training offered by the 
high school assumes immense importance. More and more it is as- 
suming responsibility for the care of the health of youth, its scholar- 
ship, and its social development through service. Through its extra 
curriculum activities, its tests for aptitudes and finally, in many in- 
stances, the high school assists youth to select its life work. 

We parents are wont to put our children in one end of the educa- 
tional oven and expect to take them out of the other side done; if 
they are under-done or over-done, we blame the teacher or the methods 
or the school, but if they are just well done, we say its “inherited 
genius.” 

Adolescence is a new birth, for then the higher and more human 
qualities are born. There is a physical, mental, and spiritual change 
of which parents become aware but because of lack of intelligence 
and training are unequipped to meet. Modern life is hard and in- 
creasingly so upon our youth. The home and the church and very 
often the school fail to understand its nature, its needs, and beyond 
all else its perils. Now youth demands a greater knowledge of mind 
and body to protect it against temptation and to assist it in the choice 
of a vocation and nothing helps more than long intimate talks with 
the elders on life’s problems: the making and spending of money, on 
men and marriage, politics and civic affairs. It flatters them and 
makes them want to do and be and act their very best. 

The idea of service can now be best developed and the opportu- 
nity for service must be given in the home through participation in 
the work and welfare of the household. Unfortunately, home study 
and music absorb most of the leisure hours of high-school girls, and 
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desirous of seeing them progress they are shielded from active par- 
ticipation in household cares and responsibilities which would be 
immensely developing. I shall rejoice on the arrival of a day when 
household economics is no longer an elective but a required subject, 
given a dignity and a recognition—this recognition: that the first 
requisite of any human life is the need of being fed and clothed and 
even bathed, in order that efficiency may be secured for the higher 
things of life, for some time as a mother, a daughter, a wife, or sister, 
the health and happiness of a household are in woman’s hands. 


Until one hundred years ago there was little machinery arranged 
for girlhood’s education. Her important training lay with the family 
groups and she was educated through participation in the work and 
welfare of the household. It has been said that then girls were 
workers in every kind of task from lighthouse tending to scalping 
marauding Indians. 


Ninety-five per cent of all teachers are women and ninety-nine 
per cent of the training of the young is in the hands of women in the 
home and school. Every woman, as parent, precedes the teacher as 
the child’s earliest and most important teacher. Again 27,000,000 
women were brought into citizenship by the Nineteenth Amendment 
and every woman, as citizen, becomes responsible for better condi- 
tions in home, school, and society. Therefore the girl’s education 
today must equip her for a threefold function, either or all of which 
may be hers—parent, teacher, citizen. In this preparation the schools 
must assume a large share of the responsibility. 


Vast changes in the education of girls have taken place since a 
Massachusetts town discussed whether females, being a tender and 
interesting part of the population, should have any rights to be pupils 
in the public town school. Where there happened to be extra benches 
they decided to admit them for two hours a day. By the state, county 
or city, education is now possible to girls and boys alike from kinder- 
garten to the professional school. 


The most important additions to the opportunities offered by 
the high schools are the extra class room activities which have been 
vastly increased in the last decade and which have been greatly im- 
proved since the advent of the dean of girls. These activities are 
quite sufficient to develop the social nature of the pupil and indeed all 
the time the high-school girl can afford to give or should give to 
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social life. Music can be supplemented in the home, but the auto and 
movies, which together take up much of the time of the adults, leave 
few opportunities for the home to do anything worth while for the 
social life of the child. 


I know a school which in a large sense promotes the social and 
service life of the child in a very satisfactory way. Once a month 
there is the forum open to all high-school pupils. The first half of 
the program was made up of debates, readings, music, etc., and the 
last half dancing. Part of the faculty and several parents attend 
each time, the meeting closes at 11 p. m. and children must go home. 
Then there are the four parties, of freshmen, sophomore, junior, 
senior, closing at eleven o’clock, and chaperoned by many parents 
and most of the teachers who participate in the dancing. Children 
must return home, that is, they must not attend another dance. Then 
there are classes in social dancing during winter semester. The school 
requests that social affairs during holidays be arranged after con- 
sultation with the parents so there will not be an excessive amount 
of entertaining. I should say that 95 per cent of the social life of the 
pupils centers in school. At Christmas and Thanksgiving time a well 
ordered plan of participation by the children in simple giving is carried 
out. Where the homes of children outside this school have touched 
socially on the lives of these children there has been a marked con- 
trast. 


I have come to realize that, with the tendency of young people 
to dominate the home and the inadequacy of parents generally that 
the educational institutions must plan simple but delightful social 
functions and call upon the parents for financial and moral support. 
The result will be better all round. . Social activities sponsored by 
schools are far more democratic than those held in the home because 
they must include all of a class and there would be no chance for social 
distinction. Here and there a parent-teacher association has at- 
tempted to plan chaperoned dances with some degree of success, but 
when planned by deans and executed by both parents and teachers 
the result is more satisfactory. 


Never have our young people been subjected to so severe temp- 
tation as in our own time. Increasing city life with its prematurities, 
the get-rich-quick spirit in the air, the desire on the part of the young 
to be all, act all, and do all befitting adult estate—all these lack the 
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regulations that healthy youth must have, and in an atmosphere of 
this kind they rush rather than grow into maturity. 


To the deans, the universal mothers, we turn with hope that with 
woman’s instinct they sense the needs. We ask that you men and 
women of the secondary schools put down the algebra or Latin occa- 
sionally and talk to the young people about the care of the body, the 
attitude toward the opposite sex, courtesy, kindness, the making and 
spending of money, and ideals. The reactions are far beyond any- 
thing we can immediately sense. 

If we are to educate these young people, using the word in its 
broadest, fullest meaning, the more entirely we can fill their field of 
vision with the school and its allied activities, the greater hold we 
shall have upon them. 

Education has hardly tapped the intellectual and spiritual energies 
of youth. Your young people have ambitions which are infinitely 
precious. To a large degree our ability to meet successfully the 
baffling social problems of our present civilization rests upon our 
utilization of these energies and ambitions. The future depends 
largely upon our young people. If they are given an opportunity 
to prepare themselves, not only will they play their part courageously, 
but they will bring a high degree of genius to the solution of the most 
intricate problems humanity has ever been called on to face. 

* Miss Dora WELLS, PRINCIPAL oF Lucy L. FLower TECHNICAL 
Hicu Scuoor, Cuicaco, read her. paper, The Mal-adjusted Girl— 
How We Take Care of Her, and Fail to Take Care of Her. 


THE MAL-ADJUSTED GIRL—HOW WE TAKE CARE OF 
HER AND FAIL TO TAKE CARE OF HER 


PrincipAL Dora WELts, Lucy L. Flower Tecunicat HIGH 
ScHoot, CuHicaco, ILLINOIS : 


The first step in the effort to bring a misfit girl into harmony 
with herself and her environment is to discover, if possible, the 
cause of her mal-adjustment. The next is to decide whether the 
environment, or the girl, or both the environment and the girl are 
to be modified. The third step is to speak with the concentrated 
essence of diplomacy, to act with the wisdom of the sages, to love 
with the love that never faileth, and to wait with eternal patience. 
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With tact on your side, plus wisdom, tireless affection, and 
patience, together with the blessed possibility of change inherent in 
every growing child, you may win. With poor inheritance, indif- 
ferent and ignorant fathers and mothers, bad habits and wrong 
ideals to combat, your chances of failure are many. If you fail, 
you will be acutely conscious of your failure. If you win, you will 
probably never know it. But the effort is part of the unending 
quest for life more abundant, toward which we are all striving and 
the struggle is worth while in itself, else why are we in this room 
today ? 


The most far-reaching and the most serious cause of mal- 
adjustment to school work that I have found among young girls 
is a broken or a disorganized home. Just as after a war in which 
many fathers of families are killed or disabled, we can for more 
than a generation trace results in mal-nutrition and defective growth, 
in the shortening of the period of school life and in the early as- 
sumption of the responsibilities of wage earning among children 
who have lost their natural provider and protector, so in families 
where the parents have been divorced, where one or the other has 
deserted, where one or the other is an invalid, the children suffer. 
There is irregularity and weakness in parental control ; there are un- 
certainties and anxieties; frequently, bad examples of conduct are 
presented to the impressionable girl. She is left too much alone 
while father or mother is away at work. Responsibilities too heavy 
for young shoulders are laid upon her. Perhaps she has too much 
leisure time. No one is at home to become acquainted with her 
friends. No one knows where she goes when she leaves the house. 
Irregularity in school attendance follows. Sometimes the girl is so 
exhausted by her home duties that she cannot meet the demands 
of the school. Sometimes she is so discouraged by her burdens that 
she becomes wayward and seeks relief in questionable pleasure or 
even in real dissipation. The result is that she becomes incapable of 
sustained effort and resentful of the restraints of school life. 


A second cause of mal-adjustment may be found in physical 
weaknesses and defects. The girl whose poor eyesight has been 
neglected through childhood becomes short-sighted mentally as 
well as physically. Her spelling is incorrect because she does not 
see all the letters in a word. Her reading is inaccurate because she 
does not clearly see all the words in a sentence. She is careless in 
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her sewing, and clumsy in her cooking. She miscalculates distances 
in the games played in the gymnasium. Because she has never re- 
ceived clear visual impressions, her concepts, her language, all her 
processes of thought and expression have become blurred and vague. 
Discouragement and discontent are the inevitable results of her 
condition and she tries to get out from the familiar world of school 
and enter some new activity in which she hopes to find the success 
and the happiness that have not been hers hitherto. 


I might speak of the sensitiveness, the jealousy and the egotism 
of the girl whose hearing is defective, the lethargy that comes from 
anemia, and the volatility that comes from an under-nourished and 
undisciplined nervous system—all producing poor adjustment to 
the usual routine of school life. 


Too rapid growth is a frequent cause of temporary mal-adjust- 
ment. At the time when rapidly enlarging muscles are aching for 
free and generous movement, we sentence them to needle-work and 
penmanship. At the time when nature cries out for fresh air and 
food and sleep, we offer irregular verbs and the binomial theorem. 
Nature says “Grow.” We say, “Recite your lessons as well as your 
schoolmates do, or be dubbed an incompetent.” 


Once upon a time there was a boy who was unable to master 
any of the subjects given in the first year of his high school course. 
His record in the elementary school was good. His attitude and 
behavior were admirable. He studied manfully, and he was deeply 
chagrined at his failure to understand the work in which his class- 
mates were succeeding. 


His mother was interviewed. Were his eyes at fault? A test 
showed that the trouble was not in his eyes. Was he getting enough 
sleep, enough exercise, enough food of the right kind? Had he 
any bad physical habits? As far as could be ascertained, he was 
a model boy in a model home. The case seemed hopeless, until 
the mother remarked casually, “He has doubled his weight in the 
last six months.” Doubled his weight in the last six months! And 
his teachers and his parents were expecting him to do more than 
this!’ The labors of Hercules sink into insignificance before the 
tasks that had been set for this boy. Fortunately good sense pre- 
vailed and the boy was permitted to grow in peace. He was not 
nagged, nor scolded, nor condemned, and before another six months 
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had passed he awoke. He began to see the meaning in his blundering 
experiments in the science laboratory. He began to solve problems 
that had hitherto been a blank puzzle. He expressed his feelings 
in these words, “I don’t understand how it is. A little while ago, I 
couldn’t see and now it is all plain and easy.” Might not the same 
treatment prevail with a rapidly growing girl? 


The mental processes of some children will always be slow. 
Compared with the type of youngster whose nerves respond to 
excitation with a hair-trigger jump, such children seem dull, and 
school people forget that mere slowness is not dullness or stupidity. 


Sometimes a girl is mentally too old or too young to be in- 
terested in the particular pabulum of instruction upon which her 
classmates are thriving. Is it strange that the adolescent girl is some- 
times a misfit? Is it to be wondered at that she is moody and frac- 
tious, a trial at home and a problem at school ? 


And the remedy? If I had known three months ago, instead 
of barely three weeks ago, that I was to write this paper, doubtless 
I should have added one more to the pile of questionnaires that load 
the desks of the teaching fraternity, and from the answers to my 
questions have acquired wisdom to present to you, but as a ques- 
tionnaire was impossible, all I can tell you is the little I have learned 
from my own experience. 


First of all, I want to discard two words,— the word subnormal 
and the word failure. I would discard the word subnormal because, 
I do not know what it means. For that matter, neither do you. Be- 
cause the child who has slept with two little sisters in a closed room 
and then breakfasted upon pancakes and sausage, does not respond 
joyously to the stimulus of a nine o’clock arithmetic class, she is 
forsooth subnormal. Later in the day when there has been time for 
a little oxygen to work into her blood she does fairly well in English 
and geography, but she is subnormal, as far as the subject of mathe- 
matics is concerned. I do not like that word subnormal. It rings 
false in my ears. 


I would discard the word failure, because it has nothing to do 
with a child or an adolescent. It is not an attribute, nor a con- 
comitant, nor even a distant relative of childhood and adolescence. 
The mal-adjusted girl is a living, growing hope, to be nurtured and 
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cherished. With failure as a term of measurement, she has no con- 
cern. She should never hear the word. 


For some years, in addition to the supervision of girls of the 
average high-school type, I have been interested in a prevocational 
department made up of girls sent from the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades of the elementary schools. All of these girls have passed their 
fourteenth birthday. All of them are, in the literal meaning of the 
word, retarded. And as I have tried to find the causes of their re- 
tardation, I have been shocked again and again at the waste of good 
human material which they represent. They suffer from neglected 
teeth, from defective vision, from adenoids, from diseased tonsils, 
from mal-nutrition, from heart weaknesses,—troubles which might 
have been reduced and perhaps cured, if proper treatment had been 
given in early childhood. Gone forever is the chance for untrammeled 
growth through fourteen or fifteen precious years. Happy is the 
girl, for whom, while the plastic days of adolescence are still hers, the 
handicaps can be removed and the avenues to future growth be un- 
blocked. 


All the resources of medical and surgical skill, all the trained wis- 


dom of expert psychologists should be at the service of these girls. 
The obligation rests upon us all, parents, teachers, and boards of edu- 
cation. The community that does not assume the duty of preserving 
and restoring to every child, as far as may be, the possibilities of 
development with which nature originally endowed him is convicted 
of incapacity, of niggardliness, and of ruinous waste. 


But the cost? To the argument that a community cannot afford 
to assume the responsibility of bringing to maximum efficiency every 
child within its boundaries, there is but one answer. The community 
cannot afford not to assume this obligation. It is cheaper to save 
than to waste. It is cheaper to restore human values than to suffer 
them to grow less. And further, when the time comes that the com- 
munity as a whole will not content itself merely with conserving and 
restoring but will dare to safeguard the breeding of children as care- 
fully as it now safeguards the breeding of cattle, the world will be 
a better and happier place. 


The types of training found today in the so-called industrial cen- 
ters in certain elementary schools of Chicago are helpful to many 
boys and girls who do not thrive on purely academic education. 
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Among more mature pupils the expedient of grouping together those 
who lack adjustment because of retardation and too rapid physical 
growth has been found helpful. In Chicago we call such groups 
prevocational. When they are with others of their own kind the girls 
in these groups are not embarrassed and mortified by the presence of 
smaller and young children. School employments that require a 
generous measure of physical activity are given them. The results 
are tangible and desirable. Hats and gowns come from the sewing 
rooms, designs for weaving and embroidery from the art classes, 
scarfs, bags and rugs from the weaving room, attractive and palatable 
food from the cooking room. High in ethical value stands participa- 
tion in the preparation of the noon lunch for the rest of the school. In 
the room devoted to the study of skin and hair they learn good sense 
in beautifying. In their gymnastic work they learn the spirit of fair 
play and the value of team work. Above all they learn that the school 
is theirs and that its success depends upon them. With few exceptions 
they respond to the responsibilities laid upon them. 


If a girl can see and enjoy the results of her own activity the 
road to self-confidence and self-respect is open. To the girl who has 
always been measured by an academic standard, to the girl accustomed 


to think of herself as a failure, life has a new meaning when she finds 
that she can produce something that her world calls good. She gains 
immensely in dignity when she learns that upon her rests the re- 
sponsibility of a vital part of the work of the school. She ceases to 
worry about the difference between 74 per cent and 75 per cent when 
she realizes that a kindly heart and a generous spirit have value in 
school experiences. Success begets success until sometimes even her 
hated arithmetic becomes a tolerable and perhaps a desirable study. 


The vocational courses in the high schools appeal strongly to 
girls in the prevocational classes. Many who would otherwise drop 
out of school to take the first job available, stay on to honorable 
graduation from eighth grade, enter the two-year vocational courses 
in high school and go out to positions demanding skill and poise. 
Usually they do not care for the four-year courses, but the ambition 
to become self-supporting is not discreditable, and we believe that 
once they possess genuinely marketable skill for which employers will 
pay money, their education will not cease when they leave the school 
room. 
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With these suggestions I must close. Is it not true as I said in 
the beginning that the essentials in dealing with the mal-adjusted girl 
are tact and wisdom and love and eternal patience? 

Dr. Anne T. Bingham, Psychiatrist of Girls’ Service League, 
New York City, read her paper on How They Are Met by Social 
and Philanthropic Organizations. 


HOW THEY ARE MET BY SOCIAL AND PHILANTHROPIC 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Dr. ANNE T. BincHaM, Psycuiatrist, Grr7ts’ Service LEAGUE, 
New York City. 


In studying the life of an individual, the school period stands 
out as a very important one. It represents at the start, brand new 
adaptations which are difficult for many children, some of whom 
react by developing neurotic or personality traits which never 
cease to hamper them. As the work becomes more difficult, de- 
mands on physical strength, on brain and nervous balance are 
naturally greater and children having narrow margins of reserve 


in these fields, show signs of strain. It is well known that not only 
mental development, but also the emotional life is strongly in- 
fluenced by school experiences of all sorts, and since during adoles- 
cence, which coincides with the high-school period, the emotional 
life is particularly active, it is of vital moment to society and to 
these problem youths that they be understood and properly treated. 
I have come here today to tell you of the beginning that we have 
miade along this line in New York and of how it all came about. 


In social work, as in medicine, prevention should be our ulti- 
mate aim, and we believe that it is becoming so. Therefore, a de- 
sirable reaction to experiences with physical, mental or social illness 
is a wish to prevent these abnormal conditions. For over ten years 
the organization which I represent, formerly known as the New 
York Probation and Protective Association, now the Girls’ Service 
League of America, made intensive studies of so-called delinquent 
girls. As a result of such studies we convinced ourselves of the 
truth of certain definite things, an important one being that there 
is no criminal type. This means, of course, that we must reckon with 
the individual, with his peculiar personality, his very own reactions 
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to circumstances which his emotions and his degree of intelligence 
or mental soundness determine, and it means also that routine, im- 
personal treatment is unintelligent and wasteful. We believe that 
the same principle of individual study and treatment applies to any 
sort of problem, whether delinquent or not. Further, in our ex- 
periences with delinquents, we found repeatedly such undesirable 
characteristics as a grudge attitude, a feeling of inferiority, morbid 
repression, excessive sensitiveness, seclusiveness, inhibiting dis- 
satisfaction. In many instances, habits of pernicious thinking and 
doing had become so fixed that it was hard to alter them. While 
this was especially true for those whose mental equipment was 
poor, it was by no means confined to such, and we felt that if anti- 
social tendencies and unhealthy mental attitudes could be detected 
and treated early in adolescence, social disaster might be prevented 
for some, nervous or mental breakdown averted for others. And 
so, when about three years ago our association organized to help 
girls, received an appeal from one of New York’s largest high 
schools for assistance in understanding some of its problem girls, 
it responded by offering the time of its psychiatrist for two-half 
days a week because this work seemed a logical part of our prevent- 
ive program. 


I find that there may be confusion about this word “psychia- 
trist.” To some it is synonymous with “psychologist ;” to others, 
it implies one who is merely interested in the mentally sick, the 
insane, while many are inclined to apply in a vague way the term 
“psychoanalyst” to anyone interested in mental processes. By way 
of explanation, may I say that the psychiatrist, unlike the psychol- 
ogist, has had general training in medicine, in addition to specializ- 
ing in nervous and mental diseases, and is further interested in 
studying in great detail a person’s adaptation to life, his personality 
makeup, his emotional reactions, his intellectual development. 
Physical and nervous states are also taken into consideration by the 
psychiatrist, who after accumulating all this material, seeks to 
evaluate it and then to see what needs to be done and what can be 
done, the idea being to prevent as far as possible nervous, mental, 
social disaster if they are threatened and to help the individual con- 
cerned to live efficiently and happily. 


I am sure that none of you think for a moment that the only 
function of the school is to train children along academic lines. ‘To 
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develop ability in mathematics or languages or science is not enough. 
We need in our communities citizens with good nervous balance, a 
proper regard for ethical values, whose viewpoints are not warped 
by unhealthy personality traits. In far too many instances, since 
homes and churches may be inactive in meeting these needs, it is to 
the schools that we look, and I believe that modern psychiatry can 
offer practical cooperation. 


In March, 1921, we began in Washington Irving High School, 
New York City, what is, I believe, pioneer work in applying 
psychiatry to high-school problems. Let me emphasize the im- 
portant fact that this school recognized its need for a greater un- 
derstanding of difficult cases so that from the start, the principal, 
the two deans, and the teachers were most delightfully and in- 
telligently cooperative. Without such a spirit, the work of a .- 
psychiatrist in the school would have little value, as so much de- 
pends on the execution of suggestions and on an intelligent use of 
material which the examination reveals. 


Briefly outlined, the method that we use is as follows: a girl 
who is considered a problem may be referred for examination by 
any teacher or by any one else in the school having contact with the 
pupils. Among reasons given for asking for an examination are: 
(1) scholarship: which may be either poor, or inconsistent with 
rating obtained in entrance group psychological tests ; (2) behavior: 
either unruly, as found in discipline cases, or peculiar. You all know 
that the majority of pupils in high schools at least adapt themselves 
after a little time to class room routine, but there are always some 
who is considered a problem may be referred for examination by 
painful self-consciousness, evidences of tension, of emotional in- 
stability, of excitability, of depression or apathy, or pre-occupation. 
It is with these exceptions that the psychiatrist is concerned, as they 
may be cases of definite mental or nervous sickness, or they may 
be hampered by a natural predisposition for such conditions and 
be passing through some trying experience where help is badly 
needed. Peculiar behavior is found also in those with difficult per- 
sonality traits, already alluded to in speaking of delinquents. One 
sees in those children who complain of favoritism at home and un- 
fair marks in school, and disloyalty of friends, the beginning of 
an antisocial grudge attitude, or an even more serious paranoid 
trend. 
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In addition to unsatisfactory scholarship and peculiar behavior, 
the pupil may be referred for examination because she appears (3) 
physically unfit. Of course, no medical treatment is given in the 
school, but when conditions demanding attention are found, the 
children are sent to different places where they can receive it. I 
am sure I do not need to dwell upon the influence which physical 
defect has upon scholarship and behavior, nor on the benefit which 
follows suitable treatment. Inattention, lack of interest, restlessness, 
lawlessness in school, frequent absence, truancy, undesirable com- 
panions, are frequently associated with eye strain and headache, 
and proper glasses, faithfully worn, may bring about surprising 
changes in school work and conduct. The child who is always hav- 
ing colds and tonsillitis naturally becomes discouraged over getting 
back in school work and may cease to try, a bad attitude to acquire. 
Certain conditions of the ductless glands result in restlessness, ir- 
ritability and headaches, symptoms which are relieved when prop- 
erly treated. Both teachers and doctors should get the habit of 
looking at these conduct phenomena as manifestations of something, 
the causes of which we are to seek. Important as are the physical 
reasons for referring a child for examination, even more important 
and certainly less often recognized, are obscure emotional states, de- 
pendent on great sensitiveness, feelings of inferiority, perhaps be- 
cause of deformity or speech defect, or morbid fears, anxiety, de- 
pression, all of which have a great effect in the development of the 
personality, and which consequently need to be recognized and 
treated. 


The next step after the name of a pupil has been presented for 
examination is to have someone, a dean, a grade adviser, or some 
teacher assigned to assist in this special work get together material 
which the psychiatrist needs to have; that is, a clear statement of 
the problem as the school sees it, the scholarship and behavior 
record, and an account of any contacts with the family, and the re- 
port of the psychologist, for, in addition to the group psychological 
tests, we have individual Terman tests given to all these children who 
are specially studied. Washington Irving High School is fortunate 
enough to have its own psychologist, paid for in part by a private 
individual, the balance supplied by proceeds from a school play. In 
other schools where we work, our organization gives the time of 
its psychologist for the individual Termans. The follow up work 
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which develops from a study of the case is carried on usually by 
the one who has gotten the material together and by a visitor who 
does some calling in homes. The service of the visitor is for the 
present supplied by our organization. 


The method of the examination which we use is to meet the 
pupib informally, the introduction including some general statement 
as to the purpose of the examination, and the implication is often 
given that since the doctor’s time in the school is limited, and, 
therefore, all students cannot be seen by her, it is a special advantage 
to those selected. In other words, we try to prevent any feeling that 
a special examination designates one as peculiar, and we think we 
succeed, for it is a rare exception if a girl fails to give good co- 
operation. An important part of the examination is a detailed ac- 
count of the family and home situation, with the girl’s reactions to 
her parents, her brothers and sisters, her school experiences. We 
want to know also where her interests lie, whether in books, music, 
sports, domestic arts, handiwork, or chiefly in “having a good time.” 
We get an idea of her general physical condition, including previous 
illnesses, operations, accidents, tendency to headaches. We ques- 
tion her about her hygiene of living, such as habits of eating, tea 
and coffee drinking, sleeping. We get an idea regarding her nervous 
stability, from finding, for example, if she has had convulsions or 
St. Vitus dance; whether she is excitable, easily frightened, pos- 
sessed of violent temper; whether she is a nail biter or a sleep 
walker; whether in time of stress she becomes nauseated or de- 
velops a headache. Following this inquiry a physical examination 
is given for the purpose of finding if there are conditions which 
need attention. Then comes inquiry into mental processes; we ask 
about the mood, whether phlegmatic, happy-go-lucky, depressed, 
elated. We seek to know how much a part imagination plays in the 
girl’s life; how much she daydreams, and if she does, to what ex- 
tent a phantasy life encroaches on reality. We try to get at causes 
of sensitiveness, of feelings of inferiority, or “being different,” or of 
being discriminated against. We question regarding the presence of 
fears and compulsive ideas. We wish to gain an idea of the girl’s 
instinctive needs, her affections, her sources of satisfaction. We 
want to know her ambitions, her plans for the future in order to see 
if they are impracticable. In this connection we take into considera- 
tion the findings of the psychologist, and the scholarship record, and 
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the presence or absence of talent which her class work has brought 
out. On the basis of positive things, which all this examination re- 
veals, a plan is suggested for each pupil, and, of course, these plans 
are essentially individual. They may be concerned merely with 
a temporary change of program, or a radical change of course, or 
extra help with a difficult subject. The lack of understanding or of 
sympathy on the part of a member of the family may call for an 
interview in which one seeks to interpret the child to the parent, 
or vice versa. Additional recreation or a special type may be in- 
dicated, or companionship for a shy, lonely girl who broods over her 
unpopularity. Special consideration may be asked of teachers for 
girls who over-compensate for timidity and painful self-conscious- 
ness by quick rather than thoughtful answers or for those who can 
never bring themselves to take any voluntary part in class work. 
One wonders how teachers of large classes are able to individualize 
their pupils at all and it is not strange that these difficult adolescents 
are often not understood, that they need to be interpreted to their 
teachers, as well as to their families. There may occur in our plans 
suggestions for physical betterment which may be undertaken in the 
school, such as correctional exercises, or extra food for malnutri- 
tion children, or we may attempt to develop more intangible things, 
such as an ethical sense, a more responsible attitude, self-confidence 
based on achievement, or a better realization of personal assets. 
We know that much energy is lost through inhibitions and conflicts 
of an emotional nature as well as by the lack of harmony between 
ambition and capacity for achievement. Therefore, it is absolutely 
essential that the child’s inner life be reached if we are to under- 


stand and plan wisely. 


About a year after this work had been started in Washington 
Irving High School we were asked to give some time regularly to 
two high schools in Brooklyn, Erasmus Hall and Bay Ridge, and 
we have been able to examine in these two schools girls who present 
unusual difficulties. We have also seen by appointment at the 
offices of the organization girls sent from other high schools in 
Manhattan. When possible, we think it a mutual advantage to go 
to the schools, as the whole process then becomes simpler and more 
natural. Also, it is valuable to have opportunities for conferring on 
the spot with the teachers of these girls whose real problems are 
often quite different from those which appear in the class room. 
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Last year we held in two of the high schools where we have made 
examinations a series of case conferences which were attended by 
teachers especially interested in the pupils discussed, and also by 
representatives of different social and religious organizations work- 
ing with adolescents. We had several objects in view in holding these 
conferences. We wanted to present cases in their entirety so that 
the teachers might look further than class room behavior in their 
understanding and treatment of problem children. Also, we wished 
to help teachers recognize early signs of nervous and mental illnesses, 
as well as to realize that certain personality traits which are actually 
or potentially serious, may be checked or modified if detected early. 
Other reasons for these conferences were to bring together for con- 
ciete application the resources of the school and the community and 
to get from diversified points of view expert help for our problem 
girl. 


Since we began our school work three years ago, about two 
hundred girls have been examined. Unsatisfactory scholarship 
comes first among the reasons for referring, but the underlying 
causes for this condition are interestingly various. For example, 
among three girls seen in one day on this score, one was definitely 
dull and not mentally capable of carrying the course which she 
was attempting. The second was bright enough to do creditable 
work, but was a spoiled child who had never exerted herself to do 
anything hard and she had no stimulation at home to do her best. 
Her parents indulgently overlooked her failures, telling her that 
next time she would surely do better and not to worry, so she did 
not. Very satisfactory improvement which has persisted resulted 
from an appeal to her to brace up, followed by judicious encourage- 
ment in school and a more sensible parental attitude. The third girl 
who had a superior type of intelligence was undoubtedly kept from 
doing the brilliant work which might have been expected of her 
because of an emotional experience. She was an only child, fond 
of both parents, but particularly devoted to her father. No wonder 
she was upset when she found that her mother was suing for a di- 
vorce, which was granted. The conflict which all this induced was 
terrific for this sensitive adolescent, whose reason told her that she 
should not love her father as she had, whose emotions told her that 
she did. She could not concentrate on school work and planned to 
leave to take a position. Relief undoubtedly followed the telling of 
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her trouble; she was encouraged to remain in school and certain 
adjustments were made there. The child became much happier, 
more nervously stable and the quality of her work improved. 


A sixteen-year-old girl was referred because she had attempted 
to cut her wrists, supposedly with suicidal intent. She was a neu- 
rotic child, with a pronounced inferiority feeling. This probably 
originated on a physical basis, as muscular weakness following diph- 
theria necessitated the wearing of braces when she was small. She 
felt that she could not run and play like other girls; that she was 
clumsy, and she dreaded ridicule to a morbid degree. She avoided 
competition where she would appear at a disadvantage, and when 
she entered high school, physical training was dreaded, because 
she feared physical injury and also failure and ridicule. She cut 
classes to such an extent that she knew her parents must soon hear 
of it, and she felt she could not face her father’s displeasure. Per- 
haps even death was preferable, she thought. At any rate, she 
might become an object of interest and pity. The whole situation 
was talked over with her, including an analysis of the development 
of her fears, and the need stressed for gaining ascendency over 
them. Long and valuable interviews were held with both of her 
parents who gratefully promised to cooperate. Her physical training 
teacher gladly gave her special attention until she gained enough con- 
fidence so that she voluntarily took the once-dreaded exercises. 
Since then, there have been no further complaints of her conduct in 
school and her work in all subjects has improved. 


An examination was requested for an attractive fourteen-year- 
old girl because she seemed nervous and unhappy and reported hav- 
ing done automatic writing. She was an orphan living unhappily 
with paternal uncles, who compelled her to give up one pleasure 
after another. Her mother, whom she idealized, had died in a hos- 
pital for the insane. This child was naturally nervous and sensitive, 
and because life was so hard for her she found her phantasies a 
great resource, and came to depend on them more and more. 
Shortly before we saw her she had been feeling quite disturbed be- 
cause told that she must leave school, almost her last pleasure, in 
order to do more work in her uncle’s bakery, which she hated. 
When trying futilely to do French exercises she found herself 
writing automatically what she considered a reassuring message 
from her dead mother. Certainly her conflicts and yearnings were 
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reaching a pathological expression and we recognized the serious 
possibilities. We were not able to persuade her relatives to leave 
her in high school, but in order to insure for her encouragement and 
recreation we brought her to the attention of teachers in a contin- 
uation school, as well as to the Protestant Big Sisters. This girl 
regarded those who interested themselves in her in high school as 
very real friends and came back to see them sometimes. After a 
while she asked for an offite position which was procured for her 
and which proved a happy placement. She now seems quite normal 
ard adjusted. 


Among the first girls seen in Washington Irving High School 
was one who was referred for what her teachers considered a speech 
defect but who was found by the psychiatrist to be a case of de- 
mentia praecox, with definite hallucinations. She was in the dress- 
making course and received passing marks in that, but she took 
little or no part in oral class work. She might easily have been sent 
to a hospital for the insane, but since she presented no dangerous 
symptoms, did not disturb classes, and was evidently getting some- 
thing from school, we resolved to let her stay on, for we realized 
that her interest there was her strongest link with reality and that, 
consequently, it was to her advantage to have every effort made to 
foster such interest. Each term her new teachers were told about 
her so that they might understand her better and she has just grad- 
uated. We do not know what the next chapter in her life will be, 
but certainly it is greatly to the credit of a huge city school that 
such a child has been patiently and skillfully handled for such a 
period of time. 


I should not stop without making a point that although in 
speaking on the topic assigned, my emphasis has been placed on 
high school girls, all that has been said applies equally to boys. 
In fact, an adviser of students in one school where I work often 
says that more problem boys than girls are sent to her and in dealing 
with them she has received valuable help from getting a psychiatric 
viewpoint. 

The special nature of this help has been illustrated in the cases 
cited, but since they are described so briefly, the point may not have 
been made clear that it is that of an expert, that it cannot be given 
by people without medical and psychiatrical training. The experi- 
ence of the psychiatrist in dealing with the mentally sick makes it 
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possible for him to recognize early danger signs which are not ob- 
vious to the untrained observer, but which when found indicate 
pathological mental processes. These are discovered through study- 
ing the behavior of the child, learning the mood, getting the modes 
of reaction, listening to spontaneous talk and drawing the individual 
out so that she reveals her perplexities. Only after the psychiatrist 
has obtained this intimate knowledge of the individual is he in a posi- 
tion to plan constructive treatment. 


In connection with these special examinations, certain clear cut 
needs have been emphasized, such as a greater variety of courses in 
high schools so that a pupil may be tried out in different lines of 
work in the same school rather than be sent from one to another 
or discharged, procedures which are certain to accentuate a sense 
of failure. Besides waste of time and injustice to children, there 
is incalculable expense involved in forcing them to continue in 
courses obviously unsuitable, as shown by repeated lack of success. 
These special classes are needed for two types of pupils, the dull, 
slow ones who can learn, given time enough, and those who are so 
dull that they cannot ever hope to complete regular academic work, 
but who can get a cultural background if given more time in school. 
Extra time of teachers to give individual help would be a boon to 
many pupils whose difficulties are specialized. We need greater 
facilities for making home and family adjustments, work which the 
right kind of visiting teacher can do so efficiently. 


We cannot expect such conservative bodies as boards of educa- 
tion to provide for psychiatric work in schools until its practical 
value has been proven. Accordingly, demonstrations of such work 
for a time will probably need to be financed by foundations, private 
organizations or philanthropic individuals. The important thing is 
for the schools to appreciate this special need and demand that it be 
met. I wish that I might inspire you to go back to your schools, re- 
solved to leave no stone unturned to have your problem children 
understood and treated. 


In conclusion I wish to quote from a report of the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene a paragraph which has a direct 
bearing on what we have been talking about. 


“It is becoming more and more apparent that the most ef- 
fective work in the prevention of insanity, as well as in increasing 
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the efficiency and happiness of those who do not become insane, must 
be done in early life. We know that much mental disease and more 
disaster from imperfect adjustments to life of a little different 
sort depend upon inadequate equipment to deal with difficult situa- 
tions and upon attempts of people to live upon levels of activity for 
which their mental equipment and training has not fitted them. We 
know that in not a few cases these inadequacies of equipment and 
this tendency on the part of people to take up tasks for which they 
are manifestly unfitted may be recognized at a very early period and 
there is reason to believe that much could be done to remedy these 
conditions by recasting educational methods and providing for in- 
dividual needs. This, after all, is the true purpose of mental hy- 


giene.”’ 
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SEVENTH SESSION 


The seventh session of this meeting of the Association met in 
the Ball Room of Hotel La Salle at 2:25 p. m., Thursday, February 
28, 1924. President Briggs introduced Dr. Georce D. Strayer of 
‘TEACHERS COLLEGE, NEw York City, who spoke from notes on 
How Are We to Finance Public Education. 


HOW ARE WE TO FINANCE PUBLIC EDUCATION 


Dr. GeorGE D. STRAYER, PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION AND DrREcTOoR, 
Division OF FIELD STupIEs, INSTITUTE OF EDUCATIONAL 
RESEACH, TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


The problem of financing public education may be considered 
under the four following heads: 

1. Can we afford to pay for public education? 

2. How shall the burden of support be distributed ? 

3. How shall the revenues be derived ? 

4. How shall the schools be administered ? 

That we can afford to pay the bill is indicated by the fact that 
for the last year for which we have reliable data the people of 
the United States spent approximately 114 per cent of their income 
for the support of public education. That a larger percentage of - 
the income of the people may be spent for education is indicated by 
the fact that twelve of the states spent from 2.3 per cent to 4.4 per 
cent of the income of the people in support of public education. 


A very different sort of answer to the question, “Can we af- 
ford to pay the bill?” might be found in an analysis which would 
show that without such expenditures for public education we would 
be failing to replace capital used up as persons who have been edu- 
cated in years past die or cease to be productive. It may well be 
argued that our increasing expenditures for public education have 
not kept up with the demand for skill and knowledge required of 
those who would be most productive in our modern industrial 
society. It has been estimated, for example, that we lose in a single 
year more than one billion dollars on account of preventable disease 
and death. It is certain that we could make much more of our 
natural resources, if we had more trained men and women to util- 
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ize and to conserve them. The issue is really one of application of 
the contribution made by education to our economic wellbeing as 
well as to governmental stability and individual wellbeing and hap- 
piness. As we come to recognize the importance of the contribution, 
and to place a proper value upon education, we will find it possible to 
devote a relatively larger percentage of our income to this purpose. 


The answer to the second question, “How shall the burden of 
support be distributed?” must be given in terms of the whole coun- 
try. There is nothing more strikingly characteristic of the popula- 
tion of the United States than is its mobility. The provision which 
is made for education in any part of the country is capital invested 
for all parts of the country. The failure to provide education any- 
where is, in like manner, a failure to make the investment which 
will bring returns for all parts of the country. Whether we look at 
the problem from the standpoint of the ideals of our common coun- 
try, from the angle of the individual’s good, or from the standpoint 
of the economic wellbeing of all, there is clearly established an ob- 
ligation upon the part of the nation to aid in the support of public 
education. 


Our schools are controlled and administered by the states and 
by the localities within them. The largest unit of administration is 
on this account the state’s school system. In our practice to date 
the state and local districts have been mainly responsible for the 
support of education for far the greater part of this support has 
come from the locality, sometimes a school district, at other times 
a township or county. 


The investigations of the Educational Finance Inquiry have 
established the fact that there is little hope for an adequate equal- 
ization of the burden of support within the state except as we 
acknowledge the principle of state support as of primary importance. 
We have long been familiar with the tremendous variations in tax 
rates and in revenues made available among the several administra- 
tive units within the same state. None of our systems of state aid 
have satisfactorily solved the problem. The answer will not be 
found until the support of education on a state wide basis is put into 
effect. 


The answer to the third question, ‘How shall the revenues be 
derived ?”’ has been given in no uncertain terms by tax experts dur- 
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ing the past few years. They condemn without hesitation the present 
practice of deriving the very great part of our revenue from the 
property tax, and have urged that this form of taxation be supple- 
mented by the personal income tax, by business taxes, by severance 
taxes, by gasoline tax, or wheel tax, and the like. 


It is clear that the derivation of so large a proportion of the 
revenue from the property tax as is now the case in many of the 
states works an injustice upon the owners of real property, and that 
the other forms of taxes suggested will tend to distribute much 
more equitably the support of all public service. 


“How shall we administer our schools?” If we are to ask for 
adequate support, we must hope to provide efficient administration. 
This cannot be done until we consolidate many of the smaller units 
of administration into larger units. The county as the unit of ad- 
ministration has been found satisfactory in some of the states. In 
others some other form of consolidation may need to be developed. 
In any event, no unit of administration should be maintained that 
is so small that it cannot afford to employ competent executive serv- 
ice. The issue is not merely one of larger school units with their 
lower costs, but it is quite as much a matter of more adequate ac- 
counting, better budgetary procedure, more efficient purchasing and 
distribution, and more significant supervision. The excuse which 
existed for the small school district in the days of the stage coach 
and the pony express no longer maintains in the day of the auto- 
mobile, the airplane, and the telephone. There is greater ease of 
communication within a county today than maintained in many 
school districts a hundred years ago. 


Our school systems must be further developed and must provide 
more adequate opportunity for all of our boys and girls. We will be 
able to pay the bill if we distribute the burden equitably among all 
of the people, if we establish a sound revenue system, and if we 
develop a type of organization which makes for effitiency in ad- 
ministration. 
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Dr. FLETCHER HARPER SWIFT OF THE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, 
UnIverSITY OF MINNESOTA, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, spoke 
without his notes on What We May Learn From California and 
Massachusetts Regarding High-School Support. 


WHAT WE MAY LEARN FROM CALIFORNIA AND MAS- 
SACHUSETTS REGARDING HIGH-SCHOOL 
SUPPORT 


FLETCHER HARPER SwiFT, COLLEGE oF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF 
MINNESOTA, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 


In every community there is going on at the present time a care- 
tul scrutiny of school costs. The form which this scrutiny takes 
and the method which it employs depend very largely upon the char- 
acter of the community, the courage and intelligence of its educa- - 
tional leadership, and the financial situation. In highly intelligent 
and prosperous communities blessed with skilled and sympathetic 
leadership, this scrutiny is frequently characterized by a calm and 
sane attempt to determine whether school expenditures are justified, 
whether revenues ought to be increased or may be reduced, whether 
scund budget and accounting methods are employed. In com- 
munities not blessed with prosperity, intelligent leadership, and a 
deep appreciation of the importance of education, efforts to reduce 
school costs are far less fortunate in character. Here, we fre- 
quently encounter a wild, frantic, unthinking demand that school 
costs be reduced, without any attempt to determine what projects 
now maintained may be eliminated or minimized, with least disaster. 


At this very moment comes the report that a powerful political 
faction in one of the North Central states formerly characterized 
by its prosperity and by its liberal support of public schools has 
adopted as its slogan: “30% reduction of school taxes.” The legis- 
lative year of 1923 will go down in the history of many states as a 
year in which there was a fight to the finish between the friends 
of public education and politicians willing to sacrifice the welfare 
of schools and of the children. Those familiar with the situation 
in California realize the significance of the struggle there. 


Whenever and wherever the battle to reduce school costs is 
waged, the public high school is one of the first citadels to be as- 
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saulted. An interesting example of this is contained in a recom- 
mendation made by the State of Minnesota 1923 Interim Legisla- 
tive Commission on School Finance. This commission recom- 
mended that the high-school tuition paid by the state for non-resi- 
dent pupils be reduced from $7.00 to $5.00 per month. The total 
amount of state aid per high-school pupil amounted approximately 
at the time this recommendation was made to $70.00 per year. It 
is a matter of common knowledge that good high schools in Min- 
nesota were spending sums much in excess of this amount without 
being guilty of any extravagance. It may well be added here that 
this proposal of the Interim Commission was defeated. 


That the battle to reduce school costs should frequently direct 
its force against the high school is not surprising in view of the 
fact that one of the most important causes of the increase of school 
expenditures in the United States during the past thirty years has 
been the multiplication of high schools and an unprecedented growth 
of high-school attendance. 


In 1918, the average cost in the United States per elementary 
school pupil enrolled was $31.65; per high-school pupil enrolled 
$84.48. In 1920, the expenditure per elementary pupil enrolled was 
$64.03 and per high-school pupil enrolled $158.21. From these facts 
we see that it costs approximately two and one-half times as much 
tu educate pupils attending high schools as pupils attending ele- 
mentary schools. How large a part these factors are playing in 
the mounting costs of education becomes evident when we discover 
that seven times as large a proportion of our total population was 
attending high school in 1920 as in 1890. More specifically, in the 
year 1890 approximately three persons out of every 1,000 individuals 
in the United States were enrolled in high school, whereas, in 1920, 
21 persons out of every 1,000 were enrolled. The increase becomes 
even more impressive when we turn our consideration from the total 
population to that portion of it actually enrolled in school. In 1890 
out of every 1,000 children enrolled in school only 16 were in high 
school. In. 1920 out of every 1,000 enrolled, 102 children were en- 
1olled in high school. Finally, we discover that whereas in 1890 
the total expenditure in the United States for public high schools 
was $4,759,065; in 1920, excluding all cities of less than 10,000 
population and excluding also costs of administration, capital out- 
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lay, and debt service, this expenditure amounted to $66,024,307, or 
nearly fourteen times as much as in 1890. 


In view of these facts, there is today scarcely any more vital 
question in the entire field of public school finance than how we may 
best provide school revenues for the maintenance of public high 
schools. It is obvious that the answer to any such question is in- 
extricably connected with the whole problem of school support and 
that in order to furnish a complete answer it would be necessary for 
us to consider in its entirety the problem of school support. The im- 
possibility of making any such presentation in a brief paper is 
evident ; to do so would require not one but several volumes. How- 
ever, no small light can be thrown upon this very problem by con- 
sidering some of the more significant policies of certain states, 
whose schools are recognized among the best and whose financial 
policies, whatever may be their defects, are greatly superior to those 
of the majority of our states. In the paragraphs which follow we will 
direct our attention to California and Massachusetts. 


HiGH-ScuHoo, Support IN CALIFORNIA 


The school system of California is a combination of counties 
and districts. The establishment of a high school is entirely op- 
tional. However, any city, except a city of the sixth class, may 
establish and maintain a high school. High schools in California 
receive federal aid from the Smith-Hughes Fund; state aid from 
the state high-school fund and state appropriations; county aid 
from the county high-school tax; local aid from taxes, bonds, and 
certain miscellaneous funds. State moneys provided for high 
schools constitute the state high-school fund ; those provided for vo- 
cational education by the state together with those provided by the 
Smith-Hughes fund are known as the “vocational education fund ;” 
moneys provided for junior colleges derived from the federal royalty 
grant constitute the state junior-college fund. Besides the money 
devoted to the state high-school fund, the state makes several ap- 
propriations devoted to such projects as military training in high 
schools. It is necessary to confine our attention at this point to the 
state high-school fund which is derived from transfers from the 
state general fund. 


In contrast to the policy pursued by most of our states which 
establish a single school budget for all grades of schools, California 
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maintains four distinct budgets—one for elementary schools, one 
tor high schools, one for junior high schools, and one for kinder- 
gartens. Not a single dollar of the perpetual common-school fund 
may be expended on high schools. High schools must be supported 
by special taxes and by special appropriations. California adheres 
with much consistency to this policy of financing her schools, not 
en masse but in terms of projects. If a new project is to be under- 
taken, a new source of revenue must be provided. Such a policy 
tends to prevent the establishment and maintenance of high schools 
at the expense of already existing elementary schools. Equally 
significant is California’s policy of setting up definite standards of 
minimum expenditure. Thus in the case of the high school every 
county is required to levy a tax sufficient to provide $60.00 per pupil 
in average daily attendance and to this the state adds $30.00 per 
pupil. In this way every high-school district is guaranteed $90.00 
per year for every pupil in average daily attendance entirely outside 
of any district taxes or other district revenue. Contrast this policy 
with that employed in the majority of our states where high-school 
districts levy a tax of 10, 20, 30, or more mills without attempting 
to ascertain in advance whether the revenue derived from such a 
tax will provide $25.00 or $100.00 per pupil. 


Attention has already been called to the fact that California 
draws the money for state aid to high schools from the state gen- 
eral fund. This general fund consists of all moneys received into 
the state treasury not specifically appropriated to any other fund. 
The major portion of the general fund is derived from corporation 
and inheritance taxes. Here we discover another significant policy ; 
namely, that California draws a definite line between property which 
shall be taxed by the state and property which shall be taxed by the 
districts and counties. The state levies no tax whatsoever upon 
real and personal property. Districts and counties on the other 
hand derive the larger portion of their school revenue from general 
property taxes. 


One of the secrets of California’s success in the maintenance 
of high schools is the manner in which she utilizes the county as a 
source of school support. Every county must levy two high-school 
taxes, known respectively as the county high-school tax and the 
county high-school tuition tax. As already noted, instead of pro- 
viding for the levying of a tax of any fixed rate, California requires 
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in the case of each of these taxes that the county shall levy a tax 
of a rate sufficient to cover the costs of certain high-school expendi- 
tures. The county high-school tax shall be of a rate sufficient to 
provide (1) $60 per pupil in average daily attendance, (2) to cover 
the costs of transportation of pupils not living in any high-school 
district, (3) to cover the costs of free textbooks to pupils residing 
within the county but not living in any high-school district. 


The county high-school tuition tax must be of a rate sufficient to 
provide funds to pay the tuition of (1) pupils not residing in any 
high-school district and attending a high-school located within their 
own county, within another county, or in an adjoining state. Des- 
pite these liberal provisions, county high school tax rates are com- 
paratively light, varying in 1920 from .6 of one mill to 3.1 mills, 
the median rate being 1.4 mills. 


Thus far our consideration has been confined to county, state 
and federal funds as sources of revenue for the support of high 
schools in California. It may be well at this point to compare the 
relative importance of these sources with that of the school dis- 
tricts. In 1920, out of every $100 spent on public high schools in 
California 30 cents came from the federal government, $4.70 from 
the state, $22 from the counties, and $73 from the districts. From 
this it is evident that in California as in the majority of states the 
most important of all units providing school revenues is the school 
district. 


The district high-school taxes are levied only on the basis of 
itemized estimates submitted to and approved by the county super- 
intendent who is moreover empowered to revise such estimates or 
any item included therein. The submission of a budget is compul- 
sory and failure to do so is penalized by the district’s forfeiture of 
state aid. As in the case of county tax so in the case of district 
tax, no rate is specified. The tax levied must be of a rate sufficient 
to meet the lawful expenditures included in the estimates approved 
by the county superintendent. The county board of supervisors 
must levy a maintenance tax and building tax, if one be required, 
upon all taxable property within the high-school district, or in the 
case of a county high school upon all taxable property in the said 
county not situated in any high-school district. In order that there 
may be no possibility of failing to levy these taxes, the law provides 
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that if the county board of supervisors fails to levy the maintenance 
tax, the county auditor shall levy it. 


Hicu-ScHoot Support IN MASSACHUSETTS 


The demand for greatly increased funds for the support of 
public schools has brought into prominence three important ques- 
tions: (1) to what extent shall the state assume the responsibility 
of providing school revenues, (2) new sources of revenue, (3) 
scientific and equitable methods of distributing school burdens and 
school moneys. Massachusetts has much to contribute to the an- 
swer of every one of these questions. 


Possibly no other state pursued so long and so completely the 
policy of placing almost the entire burden of school support upon 
the local communities. The conviction that the state should assume 
little or no responsibility, either for the direction or for the support 
of schools, prevented Massachusetts from establishing a permanent 
school fund until 1834. In 1915, six states in the Union derived 
more than 50% of their revenues from state sources. In that same 
year Massachusetts derived less than 2% of her school moneys from 
the state. In the year 1919, Massachusetts frankly recognized the 
necessity of reversing her century-long policy and of placing upon 
the state a much larger share of school costs than in the past. Not 
only did she recognize this, but she recognized the necessity of pro- 
viding a new and important source of state school revenue. This 
recognition was given practical expression by the passage of a law 
setting aside a portion of the proceeds of the state income tax 
(created in 1916) as an annual current fund to be known as the 
general school fund. As a result of this legislation whereas in 
1915 the state had furnished less than 2% of the total public school 
revenues in Massachusetts, in 1921, she furnished 11.3%. 

The creation of the Massachusetts general school fund was a 
definite recognition of a number of principles of far-reaching sig- 
nificance (1) That the state must assume a much larger share of 
the responsibility for equalizing school burdens and educational op- 
portunities than in the past; (2) that this would necessitate the state 
providing a much larger share of the total school revenue than 
formerly ; (3) that former sources of revenue were inadequate and 
that new sources must be found; (4) that a graduated tax on per- 
sonal incomes is an important and valid source of public school 
revenue. 
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In creating her general school fund Massachusetts was careful 
not to provide a fixed amount. On the contrary, the law requires 
that there shall be set aside annually from the proceeds of the state 
income tax an amount sufficient to meet the costs of the projects set 
forth in the act. In 1921, the general school fund alone contributed 
$4,165,000, and the total amount contributed by the state for public 
schools, including vocational schools, was $6,035,000. We have 
seen that California maintains separate budgets and provides sep- 
arate sources for different classes of schools. We believe this to 
be a sound policy. It should be noted that Massachusetts makes 
no such distinction. It is true, as we shall see later, that she makes 
many appropriations for special state aid to high schools, but in 
the distribution of the general school fund, as well as the income 
of her permanent school fund, she makes no distinction between 
elementary and secondary schools. The monies are paid out in both 
cases as salary reimbursements, going alike to elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. The income of the general school fund is used for 
salaries of superintendents, assistant superintendents, principals, 
supervisors, and teachers. The entire sum is paid in reimburse- 
ments ranging from $350 to $100 for each school officer for whom 
a town or a city is entitled to reimbursement from the fund. 


Attention should be called to the fact that by far the major 
portion of the state income tax is not credited to the general fund, 
but is returned to the cities and towns in which imposed. In 1921 
the amount thus returned constituted not less than 64% of the total 
proceeds of this tax. The quotas from the general school fund are 
paid out by the state treasurer in two installments. From the first 
installment are paid what for convenience we may call “ordinary 
reimbursements”; and from the second installment what we may 
call “supplementary reimbursements.” Ordinary reimbursements 
are definite quotas paid to every city and town in the state for each 
teacher or other school officer employed. In this way Massachusetts 
guarantees to every local school unit a definite sum. The amount 
of the ordinary reimbursements paid for each school officer is de- 
termined first upon whether employment was for full time or part 
time ; second, upon the basis of training; third, years of previous 
experience; fourth, salary received from the town or city. The 
salary reimbursements paid are the same whether for a superintend- 
ent, a principal, a supervisor or a teacher, provided the training, 
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experience and salary paid by the town are the same. In the dis- 
tribution of ordinary reimbursements Massachusetts does not take 
into consideration either the valuation of the town or the rate of its 
school tax. 


Supplementary reimbursements, on the other hand, are made 
on the basis of the community’s assessed valuation per pupil, and 
are limited to cities and towns whose valuation per pupil in net 
average membership is less than $4,500. 


Massachusetts has by law limited the principal of her perma- 
nent public school fund to $5,000,000. In 1921 the income from this 
fund amounted to only $261,499.34. In 1921, out of every $100 
which Massachusetts spent on public schools, the state contributed 
$11.27. Of this $11.27, $9.40 came from the general school fund 
(state income tax proceeds), $1.19 from special appropriations ; and 
68 cents from the income of the Massachusetts school fund. 


Massachusetts has shown great wisdom in recognizing the fact 
that a fund which makes even so small a contribution as does the 
Massachusetts school fund, if properly handled, can be made an 
important factor in equalizing school burdens and educational op- 
portunities. Massachusetts has attempted to do this by limiting aid 


from the Massachusetts school fund to towns whose total valuation 
is less than $2,500,000, and by making the amount which any town 
receives dependent upon two factors: 1. The town’s total valua- 
tion; 2, the tax rate necessary to raise an amount equal to the dif- 
ference between the total sum which the town receives from the 
state general school fund and the total of certain school costs in- 
curred by the town. This difference is called the assured minimum. 
The details of these policies cannot be presented here.' In general 
we may state that the lower the valuation and the higher the tax 
rate the greater the aid. 


In the method of distributing the income of her permanent 
school fund Massachusetts has made one serious mistake, namely, 
that of apportioning it in part upon the basis of total valuation. 
Supplementary reimbursements from the general school fund are 
limited to towns whose valuation per pupil is less than $4,500. 
Such a method recognizes that a town’s ability to provide school 
revenue depends to a large extent upon the wealth back of each 


’For a detailed statement see F. H. Swift, Studies in Public School 
Finance, Volume II, pp. 63-66. 
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pupil. The fallacy of employing total valuation as a basis, as is 
done in the case of the Massachusetts permanent school fund, be- 
comes evident the moment we compare the wealth per pupil of 
towns receiving aid from this fund with the wealth per pupil of 
towns excluded from its aid because their total valuation exceeds 
$2,500,000. Massachusetts cities and towns varied in wealth per 
pupil in the year 1921-1922 from $77,000 to $2,000. 


A study of the distribution of the income of the Massachusetts 
school fund revealed the following facts: towns having valuations 
as high as from $10,000 to $17,000 per pupil were aided from the 
income of the fund, whereas 62 towns having a valuation of less 
than $6,000, 22 towns having a valuation of less than $5,000, and 
11 towns having a valuation of less than $4,000 per pupil, received 
no aid whatsoever. 


Despite the defects in Massachusetts’ method of distributing 
this fund, a comparison of her method with that of many other 
states will convince the reader of its comparative superiority. These 
facts should not, however, be considered as a defence. Massa- 
chusetts should forthwith reform her method of distributing the 
income of her school fund in accordance with the principles recog- 
nized in the distribution of supplementary reimbursements from the 
general school fund. The character of the educational facilities 
provided, the number and preparation of teachers, the rate of school 
tax, and the wealth per child, or better yet, the wealth per teacher 
employed, should be recognized. 


Massachusetts, in making grants from her general (income 
tax) school fund and from the Massachusetts school fund to towns 
and cities, makes no distinction between towns maintaining high 
schools and towns maintaining elementary schools only. As a re- 
sult, no small proportion of high-school aid consists of reimburse- 
ments received from these two funds. Of special interest, how- 
ever, are the policies of Massachusetts in which the high school is 
singled out for special consideration. These policies find expres- 
sion in special appropriations for high schools which will now be 
considered. 


Hi1GH-ScHoot SPECIAL APPROPRIATIONS 


It appears probably that few, if any, states in the Union sur- 
pass Massachusetts in zeal for high schools. A study by the writer 
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of more than one-fourth of the states revealed the fact that in 
this group Massachusetts is the only state which makes the estab- 
lishment of a high school compulsory. States as far advanced in 
their support of high schools as California and Minnesota have no 
law compelling communities to maintain high schools. Massa- 
chusetts, on the other hand, requires every town containing 500 
families or households to maintain a high school unless specifically 
exempted by the State Department of Education, and to keep such 
high school open at least 180 days, exclusive of vacations, in each 
school year. Cities of 50,000 inhabitants are required on petition 
tc maintain an evening high school.? 


The eagerness of the state to place the opportunity of a high- 
school education within the reach of every child is further shown 
in the provisions made for special state aid to towns not required by 
law to maintain a high school, i. e., towns of less than 500 families. 
The immediately following paragraphs will endeavor to describe 
the most important provisions regarding state high-school aid to 
such towns. 

To towns of less than 500 families which at their own option 


maintain high schools, the state makes grants for salaries. To 
towns of this class not maintaining high schools the state makes 


grants for tuition and transportation of pupils. In both cases, how- 
ever, the state recognizes a principle entirely overlooked in the ma- 
jority of our states. It limits its aid to the more needy communi- 
ties. No reimbursement is made to any town whose average 
valuation per pupil exceeds the state average. 


Students of school finance recognize today that no basis of ap- 
portioning school monies is as sound as that which provides a 
definite quota for each teacher or other school officer employed. 
Massachusetts has accepted this principle. To each town of less 
than 500 families which maintains an approved high school the state 
grants $250 for a principal and for every full time teacher, pro- 
vided that the total grant shall not exceed $1,250. As already indi- 
cated, no grant is made to any town whose average valuation per 
pupil exceeds the state average. 


A town of less than 500 families not maintaining a four-year 
high school is required to pay the tuition of any pupil who resides 


2 For details see F. H. Swift, Studies in Public School Finances, The 
East. pp. 15-16. 
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therein and who, with the approval of the town school committee, 
attends an approved high school in another town. When necessary 
the town of residence is required to provide transportation also. 
Ir lieu of transportation, towns are authorized to pay the board of 
such pupils. Massachusetts is careful to protect the individual pupil 
against the indifference or negligence of the local school board. If 
the school committee refuses to issue a certificate approving the 
attendance of a pupil in another town, application may be made to 
the state department of education which may issue a certificate 
having the same force and effect as if issued by the town school 
committee. 


The state provides liberal reimbursements to towns paying the 
costs of tuition and transportation or board of pupils attending ap- 
proved high schools outside the town. These reimbursements vary in 
amount from the entire sum expended to three-fourths or to one- 
half the town’s expenditures. Reimbursements for tuition are based 
upon the town’s valuation, while reimbursements for transportation 
and board are based upon the town’s expenditure per $1,000 valua- 
tion from the proceeds of local taxation for the support of public 
schools. 


Several factors involved in the Massachusetts provisions are of 
much significance and deserve close attention. Here, as elsewhere, 
Massachusetts recognizes supremely important factors which are 
unfortunately ignored by most of our states in dispensing state aid ; 
namely, the ability of the local unit to provide school revenue as 
measured by its valuation, and the effort it makes as measured by 
its rate of school tax. 


Among the many advanced provisions which Massachusetts has 
made, designed to place high-school facilities within the reach of 
every child, none is more remarkable than that which provides for 
state reimbursement to a town of less than 500 families not main- 
taining a four-year high school which pays for the instruction at home 
of a pupil who, by reason of physical disability, is unable to attend 
high school in another town. The state reimburses such a town under 
the same conditions and to the same amount as for tuition in a high 
school and for transportation, but not exceeding $100 a year in lieu of 
tuition, plus $1.50 per week of actual instruction in lieu of transpor- 
tation. It will be seen that if such a pupil were to receive 36 weeks 
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of instruction there would be available to the town $100 in lieu of 
tuition and $48 for transportation, making a total of $148 a year. 


Thus far we have confined our attention to the support which 
Massachusetts high schools derive from state sources. In view of 
the fact that for many years, from $96 to $97 out of every $100 spent 
on public schools has come from the towns and cities and that despite 
the great increases in state aid recently made, the towns are still con- 
tributing approximately $88 out of every $100 provided for public 
schools, the importance of the local unit in the Massachusetts school 
support is evident. Like California, Massachusetts draws a sharp 
distinction between the property taxed by the state for school pur- 
poses and the property taxed by local units. California derives by 
far the greatest proportion of her state school money from corpora- 
tion taxes; Massachusetts from a state income tax. In both states 
the right to tax real and personal property is reserved to the local 
units ; in California, to counties and districts; in Massachusetts, to 
cities and towns. 


Another respect in which the systems of school finance in these 
two states are similar is that both contain provisions which preclude 
the possibility of any community in the state escaping a school tax. 
California does this through providing for the levying of compulsory 
county taxes sufficient to raise $30 per elementary school pupil and 
$60 per high-school pupil. Massachusetts specifies a long list of 
school facilities which every town and city must provide, including 
not only school buildings and instruction, but skilled supervision, 
attendance officers, school physicians, free textbooks, and certain 
other facilities. But the Massachusetts law does not stop here. It 
makes compulsory the levying of a local tax sufficient to finance these 
facilities, and provides heavy cash penalty which shall be imposed 
upon any town failing to provide the facilities required by law; the 
proceeds of such penalties to be used to provide the same. The 
effectiveness of this provision is evident from the fact that, as far as 
the writer has been able to discover, it is never necessary to impose 
this penalty. 


Another significant feature found in the systems of school sup- 
port of both these two states is the absence of any limit upon the rate 
of school tax which may be levied for maintenance purposes. In 
Arkansas the constitution places a limit of 12 mills upon the rate of 
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school tax which may be levied for all purposes, including mainte- 
nance, debt service, and buildings. Many other states, by law or con- 
stitution, have limited the taxing powers of public corporations. Mas- 
sachusetts has never placed any limit upon the tax rates which towns 
may levy, and California, in 1921, removed all previously existing 
limits. 

The comparisons just presented, together with the separate ac- 
counts given, will, it is hoped, suggest many lessons which we may 
learn from two of our most progressive states as to how we may 
improve our systems and policies of high-school support. In closing 
it may be well to point out that new sources of revenue are impera- 
tive. Of these, among the most promising are state corporation taxes, 
state income taxes, and state severance taxes. Superior as are the 
systems of California and Massachusetts to those of the majority of 
our states, a study of each of these states will reveai glaring and 
disastrous inequalities among school districts and counties in Cali- 
fornia, and among towns and cities in Massachusetts in ability to 
provide school revenues, in tax rates levied, and in facilities provided. 
An impersonal and unprejudiced survey of the situation must inevi- 
tably lead to one conclusion—that the equalization of educational 
opportunities, of school burdens, and school revenues can only come 
through placing a larger and larger proportion of the burden of school 
costs upon the state. 


Despite many sane and well advised efforts being made at the 
present time, and despite the cry of certain self-seeking and visionless 
critics of the American public schools, to the question, shall educa- 
tional opportunities and school cosis be reduced or increased, the 
American public will give only one answer. From the most backward 
sections of our country, where the writer has come in contact with 
rural schools reporting an enrollment of one hundred sixty pupils 
under one teacher, to the prosperous cities of the North, extends an 
unbroken army of patriotic citizens who realize that the richest 
nation on the earth must, can, and will democratize education. De- 
spite well recognized defects, the American public school system is 
the proudest achievement of our republic, and in this system no unit 
is more significant, more deserving of public respect and support than 
the American high school. It would be difficult to find a clearer state- 
ment of the significance of this institution than that presented by 
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Keith and Bagley in their admirable little volume, The Nation and 
the School. They write (p. 131): “The American high school has 
justified its existence. It is true that one-half of the recruits from the 
national army had had not more than six years of schooling, but even 
so . . . of the other half the proportion that had reached the 
advanced work of the high school and the college was far larger than 
in any other country. . . . It is well to remember the illiterates, 
the limited illiterates, the physical defects and the un-Americanized 
immigrants . . . but it would be most unfortunate to be blind 
to the real achievements of our educational system, and among these 
the record of the high school is the one in which we may glory the 
most.” 
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BUSINESS MEETING 


The President reported that he had appointed two committees 
for the study of two current high-school problems. It was moved and 
carried that this matter be left to the succeeding administration. 


PrincipAL Epwarp RyNeEaArson, President of the National 
Honor Society, made a report on the growth of the organization. He 
stated that there were two hundred local societies, that fifty societies 
were today asking for admission and that some six thousand members 
were now wearing the emblem of the organization. It was moved 
that a booklet giving information about the National Honor Society 
be published and sent to the members of the Association. Carried. 


The secretary reported that Principat C. P. Briccs or LAKE- 
woop, Ou10, PrincipAL M. R. McDANIEL oF OAK Park, ILLINOIS, 
and PrincIPAL EDWARD RYNEARSON OF PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA, 
were nominated to succeed themselves as members of the National 
Council. The nominees were re-elected. 


PrincipaL JosepH G. Masters, CENTRAL HiGH ScHOOL, 
Omauna, NEBRASKA, reported that the auditing committee had scanned 
the books of the treasurer of the Association and found them correct 
and in good condition. On motion the report of the auditing com- 
mittee was accepted. 


Principat T. J. McCormack, LASALLE-Peru Townsuip Hicu 
ScHoot, LASALLE, ILLINoIs, moved that the secretary be granted 
five hundred dollars ($500.00) for clerical services. Carried. 


Principat H. V. Kepner, West Sipe H1iGH ScHoo., DENVER, 
CoLorapo, chairman of the committee on necrology, reported for the 
committee : 


Mr. M. L. BEANBLOSSOM, PRINCIPAL OF LAWRENCEVILLE TOWN- 
sHip High ScHoo., LAWRENCEVILLE, ILLINOIS. 


Mr. Francis M. Bray, Principat Hin Scuoor, Eau CLarre, 
Wisconsin. He was a highly respected and efficient school leader. 


Mr. Ropert G. KINKEAD, PRINCIPAL OF CRESTVIEW JUNIOR 
HicH Scuoot, CotumsBus, Ouro. He was a graduate of Marietta 
College. Later he was superintendent of schools of Kirkwood, Mis- 
souri. He was one of the pioneers in junior high-school work in Ohio. 
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Dr. Harry A. KELLER, PRINCIPAL OF THE Hi1GH SCHOOL OF 
GERMANTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA. He was a recognized leader in sci- 
ence as well as a very able executive. 


Cuas. Burton WaALsH, who was HEADMASTER OF WOODMERE 
AcADEMY, WoopMERE, New York. Born March 29, 1884. Degree: 
A. B., Harvard University, 1906. Instructor of Mathematics at Eth- 
ical Culture School, New York City, 1906-1918. Head Master of 
Friends’ Central School, Philadelphia, 1919-1922. Supervising Di- 
rector of Woodmere Academy, Woodmere, New York, 1921-1922. 
Head Master Woodmere Academy, 1922-1923. Instructor of Mathe- 
matics at Teachers College, Columbia University, Summer Sessions. 
Author of a textbook on geometry. President of Association of 
Teachers of Mathematics of the Middle States and Maryland. 
Member of Schoolmasters’ Association of New York City and Vi- 
cinity. Member of National Council of Teachers of Mathematics. 
Member of Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the 
Middle States and Maryland. Died July 13, 1923. 


WILu1AM M. But Lr, PRINCIPAL, YEATMAN HiGH ScHoot, ST. 
Louis, Missourt. 


William M. Butler died suddenly March 28, 1923, while actively 
engaged in the discharge of his school duty. No indication of illness 
preceded his sudden death. He was vigorous for his age, and no one 
would have guessed that he was approaching seventy years of age. 


His father was a school man before him, serving as principal of a 
St. Louis elementary school for over twenty years, and in other con- 
nections as a valued school official. 


William M. Butler graduated from Central High School, St. 
Louis, in June, 1873, at the head of his class, receiving the honor of 
an award of a scholarship to Washington University. He transferred 
from this institution to Princeton University, graduating from 
Princeton with the class of 1877. In the year following, he was 
appointed as teacher in the Branch High School of St. Louis. 


For forty-six years he continued to serve the St. Louis schools 
without interruption until the day of his death. 


He became Principal of the Yeatman High School in September. 
1909, and remained in that position up to the time of his death in 
March, 1923. 
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He was noted for his fearlessness and candor. He was a man 
of tireless energy and varied interests. His avocational interests were 
many. He was a great traveler, having made numerous trips to 
Europe and other parts of the world. Mr. Butler was an excellent 
teacher and an able administrator. 


Respectfully submitted, 


THE NECROLOGY COMMITTEE, 


A. B. O’NerL, Osuxkosn, Wis. 
Joun Rurt, IRonwoop, Micu. 
Ws. Wiener, Newark, N. J. 
H. V. Kepner, Denver, Coro., Chairman. 


Principat T. J. McCormack presented the report of the com- 
mittee on resolutions : 

Your committee on resolutions, before drawing up the appended 
statement, endeavored to obtain from the membership of the Asso- 
ciation an expression of opinion on the questions now most pressing 
for solution in the secondary-school field and on the subjects most 
deserving of incorporation in the traditional formal enunciation of 
our plans and desires. To this end, over four hundred postal cards 
were addressed to our members in different parts of the country 
asking for suggestions not only from them but from their friends. 
Outside of the committee’s own suggestions, eight replies were re- 
ceived—or only twelve in all. Nevertheless, the replies were volumi- 
nous and referred to a multitude of different and equally important 
topics. To make them all the subject of special resolutions would 
have been a strain upon our capacities for execution. It was thought 
better, therefore, to abide by the general consensus of opinion that 
standing committees for the disposition of all these questions should 
be appointed and that the specific suggestions gained from the refer- 
endum and now in the hands of the committee on resolutions be 
referred to these new organs of the Association. If the committees 
suggested are appointed, the material in question may be obtained 
from the secretary. Two specific resolutions, however, were deemed 
of sufficient importance to receive special mention in this report. 


I. GENERAL. STANDING COMMITTEES 


Resolved, That in view of the fact that the committee on the 
reorganization of secondary schools has ceased to issue reports, the 
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president and executive committee of this Association be instructed 
to appoint standing committees for the consideration of each of the 
pressing problems now confronting secondary schools—which com- 
mittees shall not construct definitive solutions and offer final reports, 
but shall act as repositories and clearing houses for information on 
the ever-changing adjustments and readjustments made necessary by 
contemporary high-school needs and suggested by contemporary re- 
search and experiment in the secondary-school field; and that each 
year each committee shall present to the Association a digest of such 
information with tentative recommendations in an annual report. We 
suggest the appointment of some such committees as the following: 


(1) A committee on curriculum ; (2) a committee on ways and 
means for utilizing legitimate scientific work in organization, admin- 
istration, and teaching; (3) a committee on educational guidance or 
educational counsel to embrace what is now variously termed voca- 
tional, ethical, and psychological guidance, and moral or character 
training; (4) a committee on national high-school athletics; (5) a 
committee on college relations ; (6) a committee on rural high schools. 


II. Speciric RESOLUTIONS 


(1) Resolved, That the present tendency to increase the number 
of hours of education required for a teachers’ certificate beyond rea- 
sonable limits and proportions be recommended for prompt study by 
the committee on college relations. In this connection it is recom- 
mended that the requirements for teaching in colleges and universities 
be raised to the same standards as are now enforced for secondary 
schools. 


(2) Resolved, That the members of this Association be urged to 
exercise higher standards of critique, tact, and common sense in the 
selection for use in their schools of the multifarious projects for edu- 
cational measurement and administration now recommended and 
advertised as the last word of educational science ; that they be fur- 
ther urged to exercise the utmost caution in lending themselves and 
their schools as battle-grounds for decisions in haphazard educational 
experiment, and that they constantly remember that the prime object 
of the school is to teach living children and not serve as laboratories 
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or dissecting rooms for the post-mortem inquests of educational 
anatomists. 

J. W. Taycor, 

E. RyNEARSON, 

J. S. McCowan, 

R. T. HARGREAVES, 

T. J. McCormack, Chairman. 

Committee. 


Principat B. C. Bunn, oF H1GH Scuoor, Lorain, Onto, made 
the following report for the committee on nominations : 

President, L. W. Brooks, Wicuita, Kansas; First Vice-Presi- 
dent, W. E. W1NG, PorTLAND, MAINE; Second Vice-President, C. H. 
THRELKELD, Denver, Cotorapo; Secretary-Treasurer, H. V. 
Cuurcu, Cicero, Ittinois; Member of Executive Committee, C. P. 
Briccs, LAKEwoop, OHIO. 


Lida Ebbert, Lucy Wilson, Frank Grove, Armand Miller, Merle 
Prunty, Clarence Rice, Homer Shepherd, C. C. Tillinghast, W. E. 
Wetzel, F. J. DuFrain, Members of Nominating Committee; P. C. 
Bunn, Chairman. 

PrincipaL L. W. Situ or JotietT TownsHip HiGH SCHOOL 
made a report for the committee on relations with the National Edu- 
cation Association. Principat H. B. Loomis or Hype Park HiGH 
ScuHoot, Cuicaco, proposed the following amendments to the con- 
stitution : 

That all articles be amended to read as below : 


ARTICLE I—AIM 


The aim of this Department of Secondary-School Principals of 
the National Education Association is to promote the interests of 
secondary education in America by giving special consideration to the 
problems that arise in connection with the administration of secondary 


schools. 
ARTICLE II—MEMBERSHIP 


Any principal or executive head of a secondary school may be- 
come a member of the Department of Secondary-School Principals 
upon the payment of two dollars. 


The annual dues of members are two dollars, which shall be paid 
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on or before November of each year. Members are divided into two 
classes: active and associate. Associate members have all the rights 
and privileges of the Department except that of voting and holding 
office, and advantages accruing from membership in the National 
Education Association. 


The right to vote and hold office in the Department is open to all 
active members whose dues for the year have been paid. 


ARTICLE III—COMMITTEES 


That the president of the Department shall appoint a committee 
on resolutions and a committee on nominations. The committee on 
resolutions consisting of seven members to be appointed at least two 
months before the annual meeting ; the committee on nominations of 
eleven to be appointed at the first session of the annual meeting. These 
committees shall report at the annual business meeting of the De- 
partment. 


ARTICLE IV—OFFICERS 


The officers of the Department are a president, a first vice-presi- 
dent and a second vice-president, a secretary, a treasurer (or a secre- 


tary-treasurer), an executive committee of the four officers named, 
ex officio, and three additional members. 


The duties of the president, vice-president, secretary, and treas- 
urer are such as usually appertain to these officers. It is the duty of 
the executive committee to co-operate with the president in preparing 
the program of the meetings of the Department, and in carrying out 
the actions of the Department. 


ARTICLE V—MEETINGS 


The Department will hold one meeting a year. This annual 
meeting is held at the time and place of the meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the National Education Association. 


ARTICLE VI—AMENDMENTS 


The constitution may be amended by a majority vote of those 
present and voting at the annual meeting. A proposed amendment 
must be submitted in writing at the preceding annual meeting, or must 
be submitted in printed form to all members of the Department thirty 
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days before the annual meeting. In case the latter method is used, 
such proposed amendment must receive the approval of the Executive 
Committee before it can be printed and sent to the members of the 
Department. 


It was moved that the Executive Committee find a more suit- 
able place on the program hereafter for the business meetings of the 
Association. Carried. 


It was moved and carried that a committee be appointed to 
devise uniform blanks for the administration of high schools. 


The President declared the Association adjourned. 
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REPORT OF TREASURER 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


January 1, 1923 to December 31, 1923 
Presented at Chicago, February 28, 1924 


RECEIPTS 


Balance in bank, December 31, 1922 $ 576.78 
Annual dues from membe 

Sale of Yearbooks 

Sale of Uniform Certificate Blanks 65 

Honor Society Fees , 3,000.85 





$3,577.63 
Secretary's Office 


Refund (dues) ' 
Miscellaneous 00 $ 336.50 


00 
$ 952.95 


Convention in Chicago, 1921 
Postage and Telegrams (President) 20 $ 13.20 


Convention in Cleveland, 1922 


Printing programs, tickets, etc 
Postage mailing programs 
Clerical help, mailing programs. 
Signs in hotels 

Clerical help (President) 
Postage (President) 


Honor Society 
Printing 


$ 358.98 


Executive Committee 
Meeting in Chicago, November 3 and 4, 1923 $ 398.64 $2,143.05 


$1,434.58 
Balance in bank, December 31, 1923 $1,434.58 


* * * * * 





Annual dues are two dollars ($2.00) per member for each calendar year (January 1 
to December 31). State associations of high-school principals which join the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals in a body are permitted to cover their 
memberships into the National Association at the rate of one dollar ($1.00) per 
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member for each calendar year. The following state associations in order of their 
admission, have joined: Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, Colorado, Maine, Kansas, South 


Dakota, and Oklahoma. 


Yearbooks are sold to non-members at the following rates: 
First Yearbook P Fifth Yearbook 
Second Yearbook...... mY Sixth Yearbook 
Third Yearbook : Seventh Yearbook 
Fourth Yearbook 


The stock of yearbooks unsold is: 
First Yearbook Fifth Yearbook 
Second Yearbook Sixth Yearbook 
Third Yearbook Seventh Yearbook 
Fourth Yearbook......... 


Uniform Certificate Blanks are furnished in any quantity to members without 
charge. They are sold to non-members as listed below: 
100 blanks $.50 400 blanks 
200 blanks 75 500 blanks 
300 blanks’ 1000 blanks 


The sale of these blanks to non-members pays all costs of the blanks, both of 
those sold and those sent gratis to members. 

Honor Society fees come from two sources: the charter fee charged each local 
society, and commissions on the sale of emblems. 

The Printing, the yearbooks excepted, for the National Association and for the 
National Honor Society is generously done without cost by the boys in the department 
of printing of J. Sterling Morton High School. There is charge therefore only for 
stock. This explains the low cost of our printing items, as well as the footnotes show- 


ing the shop where the printing is done—the latter is the only joy the boys get out 
of the jobs. 
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MEETING OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE 
NATIONAL HONOR SOCIETY OF SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS AT HOTEL LASALLE, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Sunpbay, Fesruary 24, 1924, at 3 P. M. 


Present: President Edward Rynearson, C. P. Briggs, E. J. 
Faton, M. R: McDaniel, Merle Prunty, L. W. Smith, and H. V. 
Church; absent: L. W. Brooks, H. V. Kepner, and William E. 
Wing. 

The minutes of meetings of the National Council of February 
5 and of February 28, 1923, were read and approved. 


Mr. Smith reported for the committee on emblems. His re- 
port was received with approval, adopted with high commendation, 
and the committee was discharged on motion of Mr. Prunty and 
the second of Mr. Briggs. ‘ 


Mr. Eaton reported for the committee on ritual. It was moved 
by Mr. Eaton that the report be received, discussed, revised, and 
presented for adoption at a later meeting. Mr. Smith seconded this 


motion, which carried. 

Mr. Prunty moved and Mr. Smith seconded, that Mr. Briggs, 
Mr. McDaniel, and Mr. Rynearson be nominated to succeed them- 
selves as members of the National Council for a three-year term. 

It was moved by Mr. Prunty and seconded by Mr. McDaniel 
that the National Council adjourn to meet fifteen minutes after the 
close of the afternoon session of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals of Wednesday, February 27, 1924. 


WeEDnESsDAY, Fesruary 27, 1924 


Present: Mr. Briggs, Mr. Brooks, Mr. Eaton, Mr. Kepner, 
Mr. McDaniel, Mr. Prunty, Mr. Rynearson, and Mr. Church. 
Absent: Mr. Wing. 

The meeting was called to order at 5:10 p. m. by President 
Rynearson. 

Mr. Eaton presented the report of the committee on ritual. It 
was adopted on motion of Mr. Briggs with the second of Mr. 
Brooks. 
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Mr. Prunty moved that a booklet giving information regarding 
the Honor Society be compiled by Mr. Rynearson. Mr. Briggs 
seconded this motion, which prevailed. 


Mr. Kepner moved that the seal on the charter be that here- 
after of the adopted emblem. Mr. McDaniel seconded the motion, 


which carried. 
On motion of Mr. Briggs and a second by Mr. Brooks, Mr. 
Rynearson was reelected President of the National Honor Society. 
Mr. Brooks’ motion to adjourn was seconded by Mr. Briggs. 


aod carried. 





CONSTITUTION 
OF THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


ARTICLE I—AIM 


The aim of this Association is to promote the interests of sec- 
ondary education in America by giving special consideration to the 
problems that arise in connection with the administration of sec- 
ondary schools. 


ARTICLE II—MEMBERSHIP 


Any principal or executive head of a secondary school may be- 
come a member of the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals upon the payment of two dollars. 

The annual dues of members are two dollars, which shall be 
paid at the time of the annual meeting of the Association, or before 
April 1 of each year. A member forfeits his membership by failure 
to pay the year’s dues. 

The right to vote and hold office in the Association is open to all 
members whose dues for the year have been paid. 


ARTICLE III—COMMITTEES 


The president shall appoint a committee on resolutions and a 
committee on nominations. The committee on resolutions consist- 
ing of seven members to be appointed at least two months before 
the annual meeting; the committee on nominations of eleven to be 
appointed at the first session of the annual meeting. These com- 
mittees shall report at the annual business meeting of the Associa- 
tion. 


ARTICLE IV—OFFICERS 


The officers of the Association are a president, a first vice- 
president and a second vice-president, a secretary, a treasurer (or 
a secretary-treasurer), an executive committee of the four officers 
named, ex officio, and three additional members. 


The duties of the president, vice-president, secretary, and treas- 
urer are such as usually appertain to these officers. It is the duty of 
the executive committee to co-operate with the president in prepar- 
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ing the program of the meetings of the Association, and in carrying 
out the actions of the Association. 


ARTICLE V—MEETINGS 


The Association will hold one meeting a year. This annual 
meeting is held at the time and place of the meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the National Education Association. 


ARTICLE VI—AMENDMENTS 


The constitution may be amended by a majority vote of those 
present and voting at the annual meeting. A proposed amendment 
must be submitted in writing at the preceding annual meeting, or 
must be submitted in printed form to all members of the Association 
thirty days before the annual meeting. In case the latter method is 
used, such proposed amendment must receive the approval of the 
Executive Committee before it can be printed and sent to the mem- 
bers of the Association. 





